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Mostc, we may be sure, has existed 
in all ages and countries, as it 
originates from the constitution of 
man. Some nations, however, for 
instance, the Egyptians, having more 
successfully than others cultivated 
the art, have obtained credit for its 
discovery, where the true inventor 
is good mother Nature. Among the 
Egyptians admittedly, music flour- 
ished in perfection, owing chiefly 
to the construction, by this won- 
derful people, of various instru- 
ments for the accompaniment of 
song. But whatever the cause, the 
advanced condition of music among 
the Egyptians, sufficiently accounts 
for its transmission into other parts 
of the world, as this highly accom- 
plished nation was, at a remote 
antiquity, the centre of diffusion 
for all the then known arts of life. 
The treasures of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion emptied themselves into two 
channels, the Hebrews and Greeks ; 
from whence they were wafted far 
and wide over the earth, reaching, 
we may be sure, in due time, the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. 

Some of the sweetest musical 
echoes on earth come from the 
national strains of Ireland, whose 
well-known melodies have for cen- 


turies struck responsive chords in 
so many hearts. Handel, it is said, 
declared that he would willingly 
resign the fame he had acquired by 
his most celebrated compositions 
for the glory of being the inventor 
of the air “ Aileen Aroon.” One 
may reasonably doubt the justice 
of such a choice, though it clearly 
illustrates the fervour of the great 
maestro’s admiration for our native 
minstrelsy. Nor did he rest here, 
as a very agreeable composition, 
written during his residence in 
Ireland, for a member of a Cork 
family, where he was intimate, in- 
terweaves with his own earnest, 
able style, the peculiar character 
of Irish music. The “ Forest Music” 
of Handel, as intertwining the 
national strains of Ireland with his 
own great tones, looks very like a 
graceful compliment, on his part, 
towards that country where, on 
landing, he received so thoroughly 
cordial a welcome. Just then, 
Handel’s spirits had been depressed, 
so that Dublin was able, by its 
display of appreciation and kind- 
ness, to sooth the ruffled musician, 
and restore his customary genial 
temper. 

The reception of Handel in our 
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metropolis was one befitting his 
worth and virtues; to say nothing 
of his genius and towering faculties 
as a composer. At each of the 
entertainments over which he pre- 
sided when in our metropolis, his 
music elicited successive outbursts 
of applause, while in the private 
salons of the élite of Dublin society, 
it was met everywhere with nothing 
short of homage. Nor was the 
** Master of all masters,” as Haydn 
called him, ungrateful, as he so far 
left his spirit behind him, that his 
performance of the “ Messiah” in 
our city effected a revolution for the 
better in the case of the music of 
Ireland. Dublin music in Handel’s 
day was exceedingly creditable, as 
he himself declared, when to his 
joy and surprise, he found, ready at 

and, an excellent orchestra, headed 
by the well-known Matthew Du- 
bourg, which, at a first rehearsal, 
got through the score of the “ Mes- 
siah” trippingly. From those days 
the metropolis of Ireland has con- 
tinued to deserve more and more 
the good opinion of musicians; and 
in the Dublin University Choral 
Society we have some golden fruit, 
which we heartily wish could be 
gathered oftener in this portion of 
the United Kingdom. 

Although now a very large and 
extended society, the College 
Choral, like great rivers from tiny 
sources, took its rise from small 
beginnings. Nearly forty years 
ago, in the month of November, 
a few friends, interested in the 
cultivation of music, met at the 
college rooms of the present Bishop 
of Limerick, Dr. Graves. Having 
voted the future prelate into the 
chair, the rest of the company 
entered on a discussion as to the 
best mode for developing the know- 
ledge and practice of part-singing 
and music generally, among the 
students and members 
University. Of the original advo- 
cates of a project so laudable the 
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names are worth recording, and 
they are these:—Charles Graves, 
James P. Graves, J. W. Hallowell, 
J. W. Laughlin, Hercules Graves 
MacDonnell, Secretary of the 
Academy of Music in Ireland, and 
Henry T. Ringwood, the respected 
Warden of Wilson’s Hospital, 
county of Westmeath ; all scholars 
or ex-scholars of the house. Among 
the initial resolutions of the College 
Choral, at this its first meeting, we 
find it laid down that its members 
were limited to eighteen, and that 
there should be no restrictions as to 
the species of music the members 
might select for practice. They 
agreed, accordingly, to meet once 
a week at each other’s rooms, under 
certain fines for certain defalca- 
tions, at sums ranging between the 
modest figure of from three to six 
pennies. The primary rules of the 
College Choral afford scarcely any 
inkling, except by implication, as 
to where a moneys were to be 
expended, though it is mentioned 
that no drinking was to be allowed 
on the premises, with the exception 
of a bottle of Guinness’ XX between 
two members. Oliver Goldsmith 
alludes to a club which tickled his 
fancy much, where each rule re- 
corded a fine of sixpence, which 
was directed to be laid out in the 
purchase of tobacco and punch for 
the use of the members and their 
wives who should be visitors. 

At first the music used at these 
agreeable gatherings of collegiate 
friends was of an ordinary descrip- 
tion. For instance, the first pro- 
gramme included five Orpheus glees, 
and some chaunts by Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, and arranged by him from 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. At one 
of these early meetings a regular 
distribution of voices was settled, 
when the strength of the society 
was fixed at four altos, eight tenors, 
and six bass. Coincident with this 


arrangement was another, namely, 
the admission of associates, non- 
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musical and otherwise, which soon 
extended the members of the society. 
By degrees everything grew apace, 
so that not only did the College 
Choral widen its tent strings, but 
all the chief personages in or out of 
college, sought admission into the 
new musical society. 

Thus, about a year after its birth, 
we find the College Choral meeting 
at the rooms of the late deeply 
lamented Professor MacCullagh, 
a name which, with Salmon and 
Hamilton, constitutes a triad of 
mathematicians not outshone by 
any other combination since the 
days of Newton, Leibnitz, and Des- 
cartes. On this occasion the mu- 
sical strength of the society was in- 
creased to six altos, ten tenors, and 
twelve bass, who, among other 
vocal exercises, were to practise 
over the music for the college 
chapel Sunday service; for the 
treble parts, the assistance of choir 
boys, it was arranged, should be 
procured. 

In January, 1838, the College 
Choral burst its swaddling clothes 
by the adoption of open nights when 
strangers, exclusively of the male 
sex, were admitted to the practice, 
and acted the part of delighted 
audiences ;—this move was approved 
in high quarters, so that the 
chief University don, Mr. Provost, 
attended an open meeting on St. 
Patrick’s day, 1838, and took the 
chair on this most auspicious occa- 
sion. The music had then reached a 
more pretentious form, as selections 
were performed from Handel’s 
“ Judas Maccabeus”’ and Haydn’s 
** Creation.” The absence of the fair 
sex produced the less reserve, as 
the company sat at table in the 
dining - hall, regaling themselves 
with biscuits and the legitimatised 
porter in addition to Drogheda ale, 
which, so far as we can ascertain, 
had not, as yet, though afterwards 
much in vogue, received the im- 
primatur of the committee. 
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It is, however, but right to say 
that the College Choral could not 
long endure such exclusive dealing, 
and therefore on the 16th of June, 
1838, it was resolved that the society 
should request the committee to 
have, if possible, an open night 
before the end of the season, to 
which ladies might be admitted. 
No time was lost in carrying out 
this chivalrous suggestion, for in 
less than a week the aforesaid open 
concert took place in the dining- 
hall, where the gentler sex were per- 
mitted to enter in bonnets, and not, 
as subsequently, in evening costume. 
The usual programme from Handel, 
Haydn, and the Orpheus glee book 
was given, together with a song 
composed by Dr. Charles Graves, 
and sang with fine effect: by the late 
Dr.Francis Robinson, a great master 
of pathetic delivery. 

The foregoing may be regarded 
as a full, true,and particular account 
of the opening hours of the College 
Choral, and from this period the 
society made rapid strides under 
the conducting batén of Dr. Joseph 
Robinson, who was succeeded by the 

resent Professor of Music in the 

niversity, Sir Robert Prescott 
Stewart. Soon the best amateurs 
in Ireland enrolled themselves in 
the ranks of the College Choral, 
whose concerts became the most 
recherche affairs of the season, and 
whose list of members contained 
the names of many of the “upper 
ten thousand.” As time wore on 
the society seemed to grow in vigour 
and efficiency, so that in five or six 
years from its birth it had achieved 
in several departments very credit- 
able progress. The chief officers of 
the society were gilded with names 
of the highest position, such as those 
of the two Primates, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chief Justice, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Recorder 
of Dublin, the Provost and Vice- 
Provost of the University. Succes- 
sive concerts were attended by more 
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crowded audiences till they attained 
their present large dimensions. 

The musical repertoire, first 
realized in a few glees, by degrees 
included the works of the great 
masters, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Rossini. 
On several occasions the ‘‘ Messiah” 
was done in its entirety; while selec- 
tions were likewise repeatedly given 
from works never heard now in 
Dublin, namely, the “Israel in 
Egypt,” with its colossal choruses, 
“Midas,” “Judas Maccabeus,” 
“Esther,” “Samson,” ‘ Jephtha,” 
“Joshua,” Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul,” “Antigone,” ‘“ Athalie,”’ 
“Shakspeare music,’ and “ Wal- 
puree Night,” to say nothing of 

urcell, Lock, Boyce, Green, Weber, 
Meyerbeer, &c., &c. The practical 
effect of this was quickly apparent 
by the diffusion of musical taste and 
knowledge among the educated 
classes of Dublin, and by the many 
stars in the shape of vocalists which 
it drew to the footlights. Among 
such those who were young are now 
growing or grown old, while many, 
whose dulcet tones could touch 
deeply the silver chord of sympathy 
in the human heart, have now passed 
away from this terrestrial scene. 

A good quantity of this golden 
fruit,* so far as the University of 
Dublin Choral Society is concerned, 
was reaped, owing to the inde- 
fatigable exertions, so ably sup- 

lemented by the committee, of Sir 
bert Prescott Stewart, who was 
presented, soonafter hisappointment 
to the conductorship of the society, 
with a silver-gilt batén, ornamented 
with precious stones. To this day, 
the College Choral, under the Pro- 
fessor’s fostering and guiding care, 
stands as a fine protest against 
the existing languid state of public 
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music in Dublin. This has not 
always been the rule, inasmuch as 
some years ago the great oratorios 
—great alike in conception as fit- 
ness for the education of a nation 
—of Handel, Haydn, and Men- 
delssohn, could be heard regularly ; 
for instance, at the ancient concerts, 
under the presiding genius of Mr. 
Joseph Robinson. But, alas! the 
glory, in this respect, is departed, 
and we say it is a reproach to the 
Irish metropolis thus to allow such 
classical and marvellous composi- 
tions to fade literally out of popular 
remembrance. We venture to 
plead the cause of Irish musical 
taste when we ask of the craft in 
Dublin whether something could 
not and ought not to be attempted 
towards a general revival of the 
art in a land once famed for song ? 
It certainly does read curious that 
those in Ireland who are musical, 
are obliged to go over to Birming- 
ham or London to hear Handel in 
the full power of his score. Now 
and then, at a Dublin concert, one 
can listen to fragments of the great 
masters; but to none of their 
grand works in their entirety. 
Handel and his compeers are truly 
of those who, though dead, yet 
speaketh; and, therefore, their 
magnificent compositions might be 
made to address themselves so 
to this our generation in Ire- 
land as not only to fashion and 
mould musical taste, but urge the 
masses of the people, as in Eng- 
land, and still more in Germany, 
into a technical and systematic 
application to the art. 

Nothing which issues from the 
laboratory of modern musicians 
can compete with the oratorios of 
the last century, and of Mendel- 
ssohn and Costa in this. Let us, 


public, we may mention that the College Choral was the first agency to secure a performance 


of Bach’s music in Dublin. 
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therefore, in Dublin, spare no pains 
to employ such outpourings of 
genius to the best advantage by 
giving the largest possible number 
of people in Ireland stated oppor- 
tunities of listening to, for instance, 
Handel's superb compositions. We 
shall thus allow him to tell his own 
story to the multitude, and in his 
own words, where none need doubt 
the result. It is quite a mistake 
to say—indeed, it is an insult to 
genius, which is ever, whether in 
poetry or music, diffusive into every 
crevice of an audience—that the 
masses do not appreciate, or would 
not be touched by such a piece of har- 
mony—the finest extant—as Han- 
del’s majestic “ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
or Beethoven’s great concluding 
chorus in the “ Mount of Olives.” 
We accordingly advise the lovers of 
the art in Dublin to aim at some- 
thing more useful in their public 
entertainments than the mere 
production of sensuous pleasure, 
or, in other words, to put forth 
systematic efforts for the educational 
advancement and improvement of 
the people of Ireland in music. 

We hear, in these cosmopolitan 
days, agreat deal of what the fine arts, 
like painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and poetry, can achieve for the 
zesthetic development and ameliora- 
tion generally of the people; and 
all this is very right and very true; 
but has Ireland ever given music a 
fair trial as a popular educator? 
We believe that they might go down 
to posterity as true benefactors of 
the Emerald Isle, who, directly or 
indirectly, would contribute both 
toil and thought towards a diffusion 
among the multitude of a practical 
acquaintance with the leading prin- 
ciples of music; more particularly 
that for the voice. In the existing 
whirl of life, more especially in the 
case of the artisan classes, every- 
where there is sadly needed many a 
sedative to retard the rapidly re- 
volving wheel of existence. Music, 
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especially choral singing, becomes, 
in the hives of national industry, a 
powerful counteracting cause to that 
wear and tear of the human machine 
incidental to the enormous growth 
of civilization. Not only does music 
constitute an agreeable occupation 
during leisure from actual toil, but 
the practice of singing furnishes a 
salutary corrective to the deteriora- 
tion of the respiratory organs from 
sedentary employments. A proper 
prominence has been assigned, in 
other leading countries, to music as 
a branch of popular education, and 
we, therefore, hope to see before 
long the art in Dublin, and through- 
out the provincial towns of Ireland, 
more extensively cultivated on the 
best approved educational principles 
among the great body of the people. 
And here we desire to enter a 
plea on behalf of a well-known 
living musician, Mr. John Haullah, 
who, from the particular standpoint 
we have just been speaking of, may 
fitly be styled one of the greatest 
benefactors of our day; while at 
the same time showing himself a 
most accomplished master in his 
art. Honours, such as baronetcies 
and knighthoods, are occasionally 
bestowed upon distinguished mem- 
bers of the musical profession, and 
yet he has not been, as he ought, 
one of these fortunate recipients. 
But, if ever a musician has really 
deserved well of his country, it is 
Mr. Hullah, who has done more 
than any of his contemporaries— 
so far as we are aware—to spread a 
knowledge of vocal, and, with it, of 
instrumental, music among the 
masses, and so far elevate popular 
taste in this direction. 
Now-a-days we cudgel our brains 
to devise laws to try and make men 
good by hampering brewers, shut- 
ting public-houses, or putting an 
interdict on the use of every bever- 
age whose abuse produces drunken- 
ness; but we can thus never reach 
the kernel of the disease. Popular 
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amelioration is more effectually pro- 
moted by sytematic education in all 
its departments; and not one of 
these is better in its way, or reaches 
its aim with more precision, than a 
knowledge of part-singing, which, 
on a large scale, constitutes the 
chorus. The production of works 
like those of Handel and Mendel- 
ssohn, so rich in powerful choral 
effects, must tend, in company with 
the labours of our Hullahs, to bring 
all classes of the community into 
some degree of practical apprecia- 
tion and acquaintance with the art 
of music. This is verified by ex- 
pence in England, where we can 

ear the choruses of the “‘ Messiah,” 
and other such works, executed by 
trained singers, among the humbler 
classes of the people—miners, ar- 
tisans, and operatives generally. 
In Ireland nothing of the sort can 
be witnessed anywhere. So much 
the worse. We are glad to admit 
that matters look, perhaps, a little 
more hopeful, owing to the work 
which is being so energetically and 
systematically pursued at the Aca- 
demy of Music in Dublin, under 
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one whom, in artistic finish and 
teaching power, we would bracket 
with John Hullah—Mr. Joseph 
Robinson. This institution, how- 
ever, scarcely reaches the outskirts 
of our population, and, therefore, 
fails where we would gladly report 
progress. 

We believe that the course we 
indicate is the only true one for 
securing in every part of Ireland a 
constant supply of oratorio and 
anthem music. In Dublin, our 
eminent musical men tell us, that 
if they had the chorus they could 
regularly give us Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn. We now point 
to a perennial supply of what is 
wanted. Under any circumstances 
the chorus, to be always available 
in our large towns, entails expense, 
though not so much as is supposed, 
if our views were adopted. Allow- 
ing the expense, however, to be ever 
so considerable, this is an obstacle 
not insuperable, and it ought not 
to be made so where results of so 
much importance—indeed, we may 
Say magnitude—to every grade of 
our complex society are at stake. 
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THE THREE. 


From THE GERMAN OF LENAU. 


TurrE horsemen, vanquished, from the foe— 
Why ride they thus, so slow, so slow? 


Their wounds are deep, the blood they shed 
Tracks all the path the horses tread. 


It drops from saddle, it drops from rein, 
And curdles the dust with its woeful stain. 


Gently and soft the horses go, 
Or else the blood too swift would flow. 


Close together the horsemen ride, 
And each holds on by the other's side. 


Each looks to each, with sadness fraught, 
And each in turn reveals his thought,— 


“ Blooms fairest maid at home for me; 
Alas! that death so soon should be.” 


“House and field and wood are mine ; 
And here I must them all resign.” 


“ The sight of God’s bright world have I, 
No more; and yet I grieve to die.” 


Above the death-ride of the three, 
Three vultures keep them company— 


Croaks to his mates each loathsome bird, 
“ You one, and you, and I the third.” 


Ricuarp BEVERLEY. 
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JAMES, BARON TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, D.C.L., T.C.D., F.R.S., 
FS.A., F.G.8., M.R.1.A. 


TE historic family of the Talbots of Malahide, now so worthily 
represented by the present Lord Talbot, is the only one in Ireland 
which has continued, since the time of Henry II., to retain possession of 
their estates in the male heirs and name of him to whom it had been 
originally granted. Sir Bernard Burke, who calls attention to this 
remarkable fact, further observes that, of the ancient seigniorial estates 
in Ireland whose lords were vested with the dignity of parliamentary 
barons, not one can be traced to have been held directly and immediately 
under the Crown but the lordship of Malahide. In these respects the 
estate of Malahide appears to be unique in Ireland; and its lords, pur- 
suant to the nature of their original tenure, and the terms of their royal 
charters, never rendered homage, suit, nor service, to any but the crown, 
nor acknowledged any superior but the King alone.* 

In tracing the early history of this family, we find that Richard de 
Talbott, mentioned in Domesday Book, was the common ancestor of the 
Lords of Malahide and the Earls of Shrewsbury ; and in consequence of 
the well-known affinity of these two branches, the family in Ireland, 
by ancient entails and settlements, frequently made the members of the 
house of Shrewsbury next heirs in remainder to their Irish estates. 

Richard Talbot was Lord of Malahide in the reign of Henry IL, 
and after that monarch conferred the dominion of Ireland on his son 
(Prince, subsequently King) John, the said Richard Talbot obtained a 
confirmatory grant of his lordship, with sach and sech, tol and them, 
infangthef, and the judgment of water and of iron, the duel, the pit, the 
gallows, and all other the appendages of civil and criminal jurisdictions as 
possessed by the baronage of that day, to hold to him and his heirs by 
rendering to the King the service of one archer with a horse and coat-of- 
mail for ever. 

Sir Richard Talbot distinguished himself in the reign of Edward IL, 
by his gallant services in defeating the Scots under Bruce, who had then 


‘invaded Ireland. His son, Thomas Talbot, was by patent dated at West- 


minster, 20th May, 1352, exempted from juries or assizes, or from being 
made sheriff, escheator, or other minister against his will—an exemption 
of no small consequence in those days, when even peers were liable to be 
called on to fill these offices. 


* Sir Bernard Burke's ‘“‘ Peerage and Baronetage.” 
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In the reign of Edward IITI., we find that a writ of summons to Thomas 
Talbot is amongst those then addressed to the peers to hold a Parliament 
or great Council; and in a subsequent Parliament summoned to meet 
at Naas on 20th November, 1374, his name stands in the consimilar writ 
as the fourth, after the Earls of Ormond, Kildare, and Desmond ; showing 
that the family had then place and rank amongst the most ancient par- 
liamentary peers of- Ireland. ia 4 

In the reign of Edward IV., as appears by a patent under the great seal, 
dated 8th March, 1476, which is still preserved amongst the family records at 
Malahide Castle, the King granted to Thomas Talbot, as Lord of Malahide, 
all the customs of merchandise coming to the port, and that he and his heirs 
should be admirals of the port of Malahide, with power of holding courts 
of admiralty, and appointing officers, gaugers, searchers, water bailiffs, 
&c.; and further that he should have respite of his homage due to the 
crown for that manor for fifty years; that neither he nor his tenants 
should be obliged to attend the county courts, but should have view of 
frankpledge by his seneschal with the return and execution of all writs; 
and that he and his heirs should hold their court, and hear and determine 
pleas to any amount by their seneschal or other officers, with power to 
arrest, attach &c., within said lordship; with many other valuable 
privileges. 

In 1532 Sir Thomas Talbot was summoned to appear in the Court of 
Exchequer, to show cause, at the suit of the Lord Deputy Sheffington, 
why he should not fill the office of Sheriff of the county of Dublin, to 
which he had been appointed; whereupon he successfully pleaded his 
rights under the patent granted to his grandfather above referred to. 
His son Robert was father of William Talbot, who acquired the estate of 
Cartown in the county of Kildare. The grandson of this William Talbot 
was the celebrated Richard Talbot, who, in 1685, was created Baron of 
Talbotstown, Viscount of Baltinglass, and Earl of Tyrconnell, and on 20th 
March, 1689, was advanced to the dignity of Marquess and Duke of 


Tyrconnell by James II., in whose service, as chief Governor of Ireland, 
he died.* 


* Of Richard Talbot, Dake of Tyrconnell, Lady Morgan thus wrote :—‘‘ Of the Duke of 
Tyrconnell much ill has been written and more believed ; but his history, like that of his 
country, has only been written by the pen of party steeped in gall, and copied servilely from 
the pages of prejudice by the lame historians of modern times, more anxious for authority 
than authenticity. Two qualities he possessed in an eminent degree— wit and valour ; and 
if to gifts so brilliant and so Irish he joined devotion to his country and fidelity to the un- 
fortunate and fated family with whose exile he began life, and with whose ruin he finished 
it, it cannot be denied that in his character the elements of evil were mixed with much great 
and striking good. Under happier circumstances the good might have largely predominated ; 
and he whose deeds are held by his own family in such righteous estimation might havé shed 
a lustre on his race by those talents and heroism which gave force to his passions and celebrity 
to his errors.” 

Of the same nobleman Sir Bernard Burke writes :—‘‘ In the castle (of Malahide) there 
is a half-length portrait by Sir Peter Lely, and notwithstanding all that was written by his 
successful but unforgiving enemies at the Revolution, this portrait goes far to support what 
we find said of the duke in Count Grammont’s memoirs, that he was ‘one of the tallest men 
in England, and possessed of a fine and brilliant exterior ; his manners were noble and 
brilliant ;’ and that ‘he was one of the most genteel men in the court of Charles II.’ 

‘*There is also in the castle a painting of the duchess, who was eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, in Hertfordshire, and sister to the celebrated 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; and her beauty and character are thus depicted by a con- 
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During the viceroyalty of Strafford, that nobleman sought to wrest 
from the Talbot family the rights and privileges conferred by the patent 
of Edward IV.; but on pleading the ancient charters under which the 
family had so long inherited, the court gave judgment against the crown, 
and the designs of Strafford were frustrated. 

During the Commonwealth, the castle of Malahide was forcibly 
taken possession of, and occupied by the celebrated Myles Corbet, one 
of King Charles’s judges, and Baron of the Irish Exchequer. On the 
Restoration, the castle and the greater portion of the estates again reverted 
to the rightful owner, yet a valuable portion of the property was withheld 
by the crown, and still so continues, notwithstanding the well-known 
and admitted fact that spoliation had been committed. 

The barony of Malahide was revived by patent 26th of May, 1831, 
in favour of the wife of Richard Talbot, who was created Baroness 
Talbot of Malahide, and Lady Malahide of Malahide, county of Dublin. 
That lady was eldest daughter of James O’Reilly, Esq., of Ballinlough, 
of the Milesian princely house of Breffuey. Richard Wogan, second Lord 
Talbot, was created a peer of the United Kingdom, in 1839, as Baron 
Furnival. At his decease, in 1849, that dignity expired with him, but the 
Irish title devolved on his brother, who enjoyed it only about fifteen 
months ; when on his demise it devolved on his son, the present peer, who 
was created Baron Talbot de Malahide, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, in 1856. 

The present Lord Talbot, on obtaining possession of the family estates, 
came to reside in the castle of Malahide, and has from that time to the 
present been one of our most active and useful country gentlemen; con- 
stantly residing in the country until failing health compelled him for a 

rtion of the year to resort to a more genial clime. His scientific, 

iterary, and antiquarian tastes led to his becoming early associated with 

the various learned societies of this country, as well as with several on the 
other side of the Channel; in most of which he has at various times held 
office as president, vice-president, or member of council. In the working 
of those societies, and the promotion of the objects for which they were 
severally established, his lordship at all times took an active part. The 
numerous papers which he read, and the inaugural addresses which he 
delivered, showed how little dilettante membership was consistent with 
his ideas of duty. If his addresses did not always exhibit the results 
of original investigations they invariably indicated the possession of the 
latest available information on every subject to which he addressed him- 
self. Whether discussing the most recent triumph of chemical research, 
or describing the peculiarities of objects of archwological interest coming 
down to us from prehistoric times, or discussing the light literature of 
Spain, he was equally at home; having made himself thoroughly master 
of every subject which he took up. 





temporary :—‘ She bas the fairest and brightest complexion that ever was seen ; her hair a 
most beauteous flaxen, her countenance extremely animated, though generally persons so 
exquisitely fair have an insipidity ; her whole person was fine, particularly her neck and 
bosom. The charms of her person, and the unaffected sprightliness of her wit gained her 
the admiration of the whole court.’ 

** After the death of the duke the duchess was permitted to erect a house (still standing) 
in King Street, Dublin, as anunnery for poor Clares ; and in this obscure retirement, burying 
all the attractions and graces which once so adorned the court of England, she died at the 
age of ninety-two, and was interred in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 9th of March, 1730.” 
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Archeological research had always attractions for Lord Talbot. Ina 
brochure, dated so far back as 1840, he directed attention to “Some sup- 
posed Egyptian Remains hitherto undiscovered in Upper Nubia ;’” relying 
on extracts from his own journal, made when traversing that region, in 
support of his views, as to Egyptian remains being discovered closely to 
the borders of Abyssinia. Every movement for promoting similar in- 
quiries, either in Britain or in this country, had his zealous co-operation. 
Amongst the important services which he rendered in this department 
may be mentioned the existing arrangement in Ireland for the preserva- 
tion of what is termed “treasure trove” for public purposes. The Royal 
Irish Academy has for many years past been rich in objects of antiquity 
composed of the precious metals, notwithstanding the large number of 
“finds ” of this class that have been known to go to the melting pot. In 
the hope of saving at least a portion of these for the Academy, and 
thereby further adding to the materials of ethnological and artistic history, 
his lordship introduced a Bill into the House of Lords which was very 
favourably received; but it was not proceeded with on an undertaking 
being given, on the part of the Government, that the subject would be 
taken up by them, which undertaking has been most satisfactorily carried 
out; and the order then issued by the Government has already very 
much added to the Academy collection. We have the more reason to 
congratulate our Irish readers on this subject, inasmuch as up to the 
present time there is no provision existing in England for securing for 
public purposes objects of ancient art that may be found there. 

Lord Talbot is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and has been 
President of the Royal Archwological Institute of England and Ireland 
since 1851, and of the London and Middlesex Archwological Society for 
many years ; and isa member of the Somersetshire and Sussex Societies, 
and of the Royal Archxological and Historical Society of Ireland. He 
is an Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
of many similar institutions. 

Geological science has always received a large share of his lordship’s 
attention. He has long beena Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London, and for several years President of the Geological Society of 
Dublin. The inaugural addresses from the presidential chair being 
mainly conversant with the current topics, present little for quotation. 
In that for 1857, Lord Talbot thus referred to one of the recently 
published works :— 

“T cannot conclude without drawing your attention to a most valuable 
treatise by Mr. Dominick..McCausland, which has been published during 
the year, and is entitled ‘Sermons on Stones.’ Starting from the propo- 
sition, that ‘ whatever has been written under the Divine inspiration can- 
not be inconsistent with anything created by the Divine Hand—God is 
truth, and his word cannot be refuted by his works,’—the chief difficulty 
is the precise meaning of the word ‘day.’ Buckland and Chalmers have 
taken it in a natural sense, and have therefore contended that the narra- 
tive of Moses was not an account of the events which occurred from the 
beginning of the Creation, but only of certain events which occupied the 
hr of the six natural days that preceded the birth of Adam. Mr, 

cCausland explains it as a period of indefinite duration, in which sense it 
appears to be frequently used in the sacred volume. He details the different 
steps of the Creation, and shows how everything came in its regular order 
till the creation of man. It is a most valuable addition to our works on 
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Natural Theology; and I trust that so much progress has been made in 
our science that neither the enemies of Revealed Keligion, nor the almost 
equally dangerous advocates of untenable interpretations of the Bible, 
will be able to rest their arguments on the unsoundness or contradictions 
of geological theories.” 

The Royal Irish Academy has been the institution, perhaps of all 
others, which most attracted the sympathies and co-operation of Lord 
Talbot, from the large extent to which his own tastes coincided with the 
objects of that learned body. He has filled the office of President, and 
has for many years been one of the Vice-Presidents and a member of the 
Committee of Polite Literature and Antiquities. His services to the 
Academy in relation to “treasure-trove”’ have been already referred to. 
In his inaugural address from the presidential chair in 1866, his lordship 
enunciated views in connection with different departments of the society 
which are deserving of extended publicity :— 

“The time has gone by when Science was sneered at by practical men 
as useless, and a matter of pure curiosity. Its many applications to 
every-day life have of late attracted public attention, and the wonderful 
economic revolutions which have been witnessed during the last fifty 
years are entirely due to its influence. It is not equally well-known how 
much the other branches of our society owe to the habits of patient 
induction and close reasoning which have flowed from the adoption of the 
Baconian system. This part of the subject has more than once been 
eursorily alluded to by some of my predecessors; but I trust that I 
shall be forgiven if I mention a few instances and examples by way of 
illustration. I may remind you of the assistance which astronomy has 
given to the investigators of history and chronology in the determination 
of the dates of the battle of Clontarf, and of Cwsar’s first landing in 
Britain, by the consideration of the tides. I appeal to the triumphant 
efforts to decipher hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions ; and though 
last, not least, the extinct Ogham character. I appeal to the use of the 
microscope in confirming the traditions as to the fact of the skins of 
sacrilegious Danes having been nailed to Church doors; I appeal to the 
light thrown by chemistry on the curious questions connected with 
vitreous forts, on the composition of ancient bronze, on the nature of the 
colours of the ancients; I appeal to the evidences which botany and 
comparative anatomy have brought to light in the dark pages of history, 
on extinct animals, on the origin and habits of primeval races; and lastly, 
I appeal to the connection between scientific geology and archeology, 
which have always been more or less connected, but are becoming every 
day more closely interwoven with each other.” 

On the important subject of Irish history his lordship went on to 
observe :— 

“It is much to be regretted that no standard history of Ireland has 
yet appeared. There has been such an improvement in the mode of 
writing history—Kemble, Lappenberg and Thierry, have done so much for 
Saxon and early Norman times—Hallam, Lingard, Froude, and Turner have 
shown how much light can be thrown on history by availing themselves 
of sources of information hitherto disregarded, and discarding traditions 
which are not supported by trustworthy evidence—that the time is almost 
ripe for systematising Irish history. It is true that the bitterness of 
party (although now much moderated among the respectable and educated 
classes) offers considerable difficulty in the way of an impartial statement 
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of facts. However, I cannot believe that it would be a hopeless task to 
compile a fair history of Ireland up to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. It is right that all Irishmen should have an opportunity of 
reading, in an authentic and trustworthy shape, the real history of their 
country. They ought to know all that can be determined as to the habits, 
customs, ideas, and general civilization of theirancestors. Poison enough 
has been distilled from unauthentic sources ; we now require the honey 
which is sure to reward candid inquirers. Doubtless they would have to 
wade through a chronicle full of great crimes, and sometimes of great 
virtues; but I feel confident that every candid man would rise from its 
perusal with a feeling of self-congratulation that his lot was cast in more 
peaceful times.” 

The concluding paragraph of the address from which the above extracts 
are taken breathes so much the spirit of true patriotism that we make 
no apology for introducing it here :— 

“In conclusion, let us all singly and collectively work together to 
strengthen the hands of your council and committees in their great 
work. We are in a great measure free from those jealousies and heart- 
burnings which are so fatal to the prosperity of our land. Let us 
continue to present a bright example of what can be done by a cordial 
union and co-operation of all classes, all parties, and all creeds to heal the 
wounds of our beloved country, to diffuse a wholesome spirit of inquiry 
into all matters of scientific interest, to elevate the character of our 
literature, to discountenance those opinions which, in some countries, 
degrade man as a responsible and intellectual being, convert knowledge 
from being a blessing into a curse, sap the morals of the people, and 
discourage the efforts of those who are disposed to promote the true 
interests of their fellow subjects. Let us not despair of the future of 
Ireland; but trust, with the blessing of God, to see it a free, happy, 
and united land.” 

The literature and archseology of the Iberian peninsula have been 
intimately studied by Lord Talbot, but his experience of Spain has not 
been in time of those civil wars which appear to have become chronic in 
that unhappy land. In the paper on “ Megalithic Remains in the Depart- 
ment of the Basses Pyrenees, with Notes on Prehistoric Archwology in 
Spain,” congratulations are indulged in by his lordship as to the spread 
of information of which we apprehend the present state of affairs would 
demand considerable modification. The sketch of the “ Light Literature 
of Spain,” comprised in a lecture delivered by his lordship in the College 
of Science, Stephen’s Green, in 1872, contains much curious and highly 
interesting information, interspersed with judicious criticism of the 
subject treated of by the noble author. 


In his devotion to intellectual pursuits, Lord Talbot did not forget the 
responsibilities of his position as a landlord and country gentleman. The 
calamity in which the country was involved, consequent on the Irish 
famine, aroused attention to the necessity of an improved agriculture, and 
into the movement for that purpose his lordship entered with enthusiasm. 
Of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, he has been con- 
tinuously a member, and has filled the office of President. At the shows 
of the Society he has been a highly successful exhibitor, carrying off on 
all occasions money prizes, medals, and certificates. In competition for 
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drainage, he has also been a successful candidate—these numerous prizes 
bearing testimony to well-directed enterprise both in the improvement of 
the land and the rearing of first-class stock. 

Of the Royal Dublin Society, Lord Talbot has also been an active 
member, always holding official position, and now being the senior Vice- 
President of the Society. For many years he was one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitors at the shows in Kildare Street. 

The North Dublin and Fingal Farming Society was one of the local 
societies early affiliated with the Central Royal Agricultural Society, but 
it was swept away by the famine and had ceased to exist when Lord 
Talbot became a resident at Malahide. Sensible of the great advantages 
of these local societies to the class of farmers who would not send their 
stock to a distance his lordship set about the revival of the Fingal Society, 
of which he was President, and he not only liberally contributed to its 
funds, but devoted much attention to its working. By way of example, 
he also exhibited largely at the local shows; and every one acquainted 
with the district will acknowledge the important service rendered by the 
Fingal Farming Society not only in the improvement of live stock, but 
in the production of butter for the Metropolitan market. 

In matters connected with the well-being of the people Lord Talbot 
was a social reformer before Social Science attracted much public atten- 
tion. In the administration of the poor law, and of our public hospitals, 
his exertions have been unceasing so long as health permitted him to 
take an active part in their management. When in 1855 a commission 
of inquiry into the condition of the Dublin hospitals was appointed, his 
lordship was induced to take the responsible position of chairman of that 
commission. As one of the governors of Steevens’ and of the Lock 
Hospital he had become intimately acquainted with their management, the 
claims they had on the public purse, and the modifications required to 
bring them en rapport with the progress of the age. In connection with 
this latter department he visited the hospitals of London and Paris, so as 
to be able to make suggestions for reform based on the experience of the 
working of similar establishments elsewhere. The report made by that 
commission was of great practical value; it settled some of the then vexed 
questions of the day, and led to most important reforms in the manage- 
ment of these institutions. 

The address on public health delivered by his lordship at the meeting 
of the Social Science Association in 1861, exhibited the attention which 
he had devoted to the various departments of sanitary reform included 


. under that comprehensive head. On that occasion he said :— 


“The social reformer’s aim, as I understand it, is to reconcile to each 
other the different classes of society, instead of exasperating them; to 
show that their real interests are never truly opposed to each other; to 
point out the value of those improvements which can be carried out 
without injury to any class, and which are sure in the end to prove 
equally advantageous to all. He works out the details of public measures 
which are only in embryo, and prepares the public mind for enterprises 
which the short-sighted economist denounces as injurious to the pockets, 
or the blind bigot as opposed to the feelings of some portion of the com- 
munity. In fact, one of his principal objects is to strengthen the hands 
of a liberal Government—I use this expression without reference to 
party—a Government which is thoroughly well disposed, but dares not 
advance at a greater pace than its influential supporters approve. The 
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sanitary question is 2 most extensive one. Our highest object is to have 
& mens sana in corpore sana; and it is impossible that the conduct of 
individuals and their mode of life should not come into discussion when 
they so much affect our physical well-being. In many respects our 
objects are to repair the evils or abuses of civilization. As we are more 
able to call.in the aids of science and accumulated experience to cure our 
ailments, we are, on the other hand, liable to many a disease that the 
savage never dreams of. Whoever heard of a savage suffering from gout 
or softening of the brain ?”’ 

The genial climate of Italy has induced Lord Talbot to spend the 
winters there of late. Besides presenting the requisite conditions to the 
invalid for the enjoyment of health, that classic region contained special 
attractions for his lordship, from its surpassing richness in objects of 
archeological and antiquarian interest. And being no less zealously bent 
on adding to the general stock of information on his favourite subjects 
than in adopting all available means of making such additions available to 
the public, we find his lordship assuming the réle of the public lecturer in 
the Eternal City, as evidenced by the report before us in a monthly 
publication issued there of a lecture delivered in the month of March 
last on the “ Sacks of Rome.” 

Passing by comparatively trivial raids, Lord Talbot takes up his narrative 
with the attack on Rome by Alaric and his hosts in a.p. 410. 


‘Rome, though much fallen off from its former splendour, and reckoning a 
population of not more than 300,000 souls, after having had nearly 2,000,000 in 
the time of Trajan, was still wealthy and retained most of the monuments of its 
greatness. The senatorial families had enormous riches and lived with as much 
luxury as in the time of the Cesars. Their mode of existence was very much 
the same as at Constantinople. They had immense palaces with gold and silver 
plate and every luxurious appliance, and large numbers of eunuchs and slaves. 
They took no part in public affairs, and though nominally, for the most part, 
Christians, were vicious, frivolous and apathetic. The lower classes were unwar- 
like, and idle, and spent their whole time in the baths or the circus. Even the 
clergy were not free from the degeneracy of the times, and although some were 
zealous in disputing the points of Arian and other controversies, or with the 
establishment of monasteries and nunneries, the majority partook of the general 
corruption. 

“There was no attempt at resistance, and the victorious Goths poured into the 
Eternal City staring at the wonders which met them at every step. putting the 
population to the sword, and sacking the palaces, houses, and public buildings. 
They even attacked the monasteries and churches at the commencement, but 


by Alaric’s interference were persuaded to desist, and particularly to spare the 
Basilicas.” 


Again in June, 455, the city was attacked by Genseric, the King of 
the Vandals, who entered without any resistance except the prayers of 
the Pope. During this sack, which lasted fourteen days, an immense 
amount of plunder was sécured; and amongst the rest of the property 
carried off was the sacred vessels of the Jewish Temple, which had been 
brought to Rome by Vespasian and Titus. 

The next important event referred to by Lord Talbot, was the raid in 
1084, of the Normans during the war between Pope Hildebrand and the 
Emperor of Germany, some details of which have been given in one of the 
series of articles on ‘ A Papal Retrospect,” in this magazine. The city 
had previously been plundered of its valuables, and to compensate for the 
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disappointment felt in this respect by the Norman invaders, they sold 
over 1,000 of the Roman people as slaves to the Jews. His lordship 
directs special attention to the fact that the ravages committed by the 
Goths, Vandals, and Normans were even exceeded by those under his most 
Catholic Majesty the Emperor of Germany in 1527. In this attack he 
states that— 

“Even the churches and monasteries were not in the least respected. 
The Palace of the Vatican, the Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Papal Chapel, the Sanctum Sanctorum, and other holy places, were turned 
into stables and dwellings for the lowest class of German and Spanish 
suttlers. Nothing was heard but blasphemy and the most horrible de- 
secration of the holy places. Many religious paintings and statues were 
destroyed. The Goths respected sacred edifices and property, but we can 
see no such acts of piety in 1527. The Landsknechts rode through the 
city upon asses, dressed like cardinals, with the Pope in the midst of 
them.’ 

To the business of legislation Lord Talbot has not at any time devoted 
much attention. Party politics could have few charms for a mind so 
constituted as his. He seldom addressed the House of Lords, and only 
on matters of social interest. He was a cordial supporter of the moderate 
policy of Lord Palmerston, during a portion of whose administration he 
was one of the Lords in Waiting on Her Majesty. 

To the large number of persons who have been for many years as- 
sociated with his lordship in the promotion of the objects of every society 
or association devoted to the intellectual and material progress of the 
community, the temporary enforced absenteeism of Lord Talbot, through 
delicate health, is a subject of much regret. His judicious counsel and 
his purse were equally available when occasion required. And amongst 
the aspirations of the true patriot for the future of the country, there 
could be none more fervent than for the residence amongst us of a number 
of proprietors like Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
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THE WITCH-THORN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GUEST. 


ir was an old gabled house, situated 
among the bleak marjes of the Slieve 
Bloom mountains; a lonely house, 
grey and weather-beaten. In front 
an avenue, on either side of which 
a line of ash-trees waved their 
branches. Yet, though dreary 
enough its surroundings, on a wild 
wintry night like the present, the 
interior presented a pleasing con- 
trast. Round the wide, blazing 
hearth in the large, comfortable 
dining-room, with shutters well 
closed and curtains drawn,a pleasant 


little family group was gathered, 
listening, between the pauses of 
their talk and laughter, to the howl- 
ing of the wind in the chimney, 
and the fierce gusts that blew fit- 
fully round the house, but failed to 


shake its massive old walls. They 
could have wished, however, that 
this night were a less unfavourable 
one for travelling, for a guest was 
expected. But they determined to 
make up to the traveller for the 
harshness of Nature’s greeting by a 
welcome that should be warm as 
the soft clime from which she came. 

As they thus talked, a hush sud- 
denly came upon them, they could 
not explain why, a cold air seemed 
to pass over them, and each shivered 
involuntarily. At the same instant 
they became aware of a dark shadow 
thrown across the floor, and, turning 
round, saw, standing at the open 
door, aslight figure in a dark travel- 
ling dress. The noise of the wind, 
and their own voices, had, doubtless, 


prevented them from hearing the 
arrival, or the opening of the door, 

The little party instantly started, 
up. The children bounded forward, 
exclaiming, “ Cousin Miriam.”” The 
father and mother advanced quickly, 
and the other members of the group 
—a bright-looking, handsome young 
man, and a young girl, who was evi- 
dently not his sister—also ap- 
proached, though a little more 
slowly. A chorus of welcoming 
voices arose, and all were so busy 
with their own greetings, that it 
was a few minutes before they per- 
ceived that the new-comer had not 
yet uttered a word. There was a 
dazed, bewildered look in her large, 
dilated black eyes, and her ae were 
parted as if in surprise and some- 
thing like terror. The influence of 
her manner quickly affected them, 
and they grew more silent. 

During tea there was a sense of 
constraint over all. The guest only 
spoke when obliged to reply to 
questions, and ate hardly anything, 
but, pale as a statue, gazed round 
the apartment with a mute terror, 
it seemed, in those intensely black 
eyes of hers. Yet there was nothing 
to terrify anybody in the aspect of 
the room, large and old-fashioned as 
it was. The signs of happy domestic 
life were all around, the urn hissed, 
the fire blazed brightly, and though 
the wind moaned in the chimney, 
and ever and anon swept round the 
house with a weird shriek, yet Mr. 
Gerard’s voice was so cheerful, and 
Mrs. Gerard looked so kindly on 
her young relation, that she might 
well have forgotten to listen to it. 
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As soon as tea was over, the girl 
rose, and, excusing herself on the 
plea of fatigue, begged to be allowed 
to retire to rest. No sooner had 
the door closed on her than the dis- 
appointed comments of the young 
people broke forth; the eldest son, 
Owen, leading the way. 

“ She looks as if she thought we 
were ogres,” he exclaimed. “So 
different from the bright, charming 
little cousin I expected. Why, she 
isn’t a bit pretty, which is a real 
cheat, for my uncle, I have always 
heard, was remarkably handsome ; 
and if the farmer’s daughter he 
chose to marry had not beauty, 
what was the attraction, then, I 
wonder.” 

“You think,” said Mr. Gerard, 
“that with beauty on the side of 
both parents, your cousin Miriam 
has no right to be plain.” 

“ But I do not admit that she is 
by any means plain,” said Mrs. 
Gerard, ever inclined to discourage 
criticism. ‘On the contrary, I 
think there are capabilities of abso- 
lute loveliness in her face. But 
to-night she is worn out, and re- 
member we are not only strangers 
to her, but almost foreigners, and 
the very language we speak must 
sound unusual in her ears. Poor 
child! she has had many disadvan- 
tages. We should be very forbear- 
ing towards her, and try to make 
the place seem as home-like as 
possible. I must go to her now, 
and see that she has everything 
she may require.” She hastened 
away. 

The young people did not, how- 
ever, altogether cease their criti- 
cisms. 

“Tam afraid,” said Mr. Gerard 
to Owen, “that you have been 
looking forward to the prospect of 
a lively little flirtation with a pretty 


‘cousin, and you think Miriam is 
e it.” 


not the sort of girl to enco 
Owen laughed, as if the idea of 
some such pastime for lagging hours 
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had suggested itself. But his eyes 
sought those of the young girl by 
his side, and they seemed to say, 
that no cousin, however fair, could 
have interfered with his allegiance 
to her; and as Mr. Gerard’s smil- 
ing look took the same direction, 
Annie blushed consciously, reading 
its meaning, and stood up hastily, 
saying that it was time to return 
home. Owen accompanied her. 
They passed down the avenue, 
between the line of waving ash- 
trees, her hand resting fondly on 
his arm, and he bending down ten- 
derly to her, and evidently whisper- 
ing lover’s words. It was the last 
time they ever walked thus. 

Owen Gerard and Annie Blake 
were not actually engaged ; but they 
had been always together as chil- 
dren, and now that they were grown 
up the intimacy seemed fast ripen- 
ing into love. ‘It was an alliance 
that Mr. and Mrs. Gerard antici- 
pated with much satisfaction, and 
Annie’s family also. Mr. Blake’s 
estate was not far from the Gerards, 
the only other habitation—save 
cabins and a few farmhouses—for 
miles. All the country round about 
was owned by him and Mr. Gerard; 
and Annie, being an only child, was 
his heiress. In every way the match 
was desirable, for all the family 
loved gentle, pretty Annie Blake. 

Owen and Annie were gone only 
a few minutes when Mrs. Gerard 
re-entered the room, looking pale 
and rather alarmed. On going up- 
stairs to Miriam’s room, she had 
found her lying in a dead faint, it 
was with difficulty she had suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to con- 
sciousness, and she had been unable 
to extract any information from 
her as to the cause of her swoon. 
Certainly, a somewhat uncanny 
young person, was the conclusion 
of everybody. And her history, 
or rather the history of her pa- 
rents, had also much of the uncanny 
in it. 
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Mr. Gerard’s eldest brother, 
had, while on a visit to the present 
estate, where the family did not 
then reside, fallen in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a small farmer 
in the neighbourhood, whom, not- 
withstanding the difference in rank, 
he married, and took his young 
wife to Italy. The marriage so 
offended his relations that they 
never forgave him, and the family 
Sw was left to his younger 

rother. The elder never returned 
to his native country. As time 
went on, there were vague rumours 
that the marriage had not turned 
out happily. The insanity of the 
wife was hinted at; but nothing 
was known distinctly till news 
arrived of her death, which occurred 
shortly after the birth of Miriam, 
in a sudden and mysterious manner. 
Mr. Gerard had never been able 
to learn any particulars, nor had he 
ever heard from his brother until a 
few weeks before the present time, 
when there came a letter from him, 
requesting that his daughter Miriam 
should be received for a time into 
her uncle’s family. No reason was 
assigned for the request, though it 
was made with much earnestness 
and evident anxiety. Mr. Gerard 
readily acceded, being indeed glad 
of an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of the niece whom he 
had never seen, and also desirous 
to heal the breach between himself 
and his brother. And so Miriam 
arrived. 


CHAPTER II. 
INCONSTANT. 


For the next few days Miriam’s 
manner continued strange and dis- 
tant, and the look of bewilderment 
and half terror remained in her 
eyes. Still, it could not be denied 
that there were,as Mrs. Gerard had 
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said, capabilities of loveliness about 
her. Her features were delicate 
and regular, and her eyes, but for 
their too sombre expression, would 
have been actually magnificent. 
And the massive coils of densely 
black hair, were a beauty not to be 
overlooked. There was a certain 
charm in her low-toned voice, with 
its foreign accent, and the slight 
gestures which she used to help out 
her meaning, when at a loss for an 
English word. 

Gradually, however, the reserve, 
or whatever it was, began to fade. 
Her eyes brightened, dimples be; 
to peep about the corners of her 
mouth. At times she was even 
playful, and would try to teach 
Italian to her little cousins, laugh- 
ing merrily all the time at their 
queer pronunciation. Still, she did 
not become popular, and Annie 
Blake remained the favourite of 
the young Gerards. 

Annie bad looked forward with 
much pleasure to Miriam’s coming, 
expecting, as both were of the same 
age, to find in her a pleasant com- 
panion. But, somehow, she could 
not like Miriam, though she tried 
rather hard to do so. She shrank 
from her with a feeling which she 
could not explain. It seemed a 
certain sense of antagonism, as to 
something dangerous, in one way 
or another, to her happiness. Was 
there anything of jealousy in it? 
It is certain that since Miriam’s 
arrival, Owen had not sought 
Annie’s society as much as for- 
merly. He was a good deal with 
his cousin. Annie, often saw them 
walking together, but it was natural 
that he should be her guide to man 
places in the neighbourhood. Still, 
she thought she perceived a change 
gradually come over him. e 
never spoke to her of Miriam. Since 
that first evening, never let drop 
any of the criticisms which he had 
then so freely indulged in. Once, 
when Annie chanced to make some 
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remark not altogether commendatory 
of Miriam, though by no means 
ill-natured, for she never could be 
that, he had replied hastily, and 
with an unusual sharpness in his 
tone. 

She observed, too, that Owen’s 
eyes oftener rested on Miriam’s 
face than on her own. -He would 
sit in the window-seat of an even- 
ing, holding a book in his hand, 
and pretending to read, but in 
reality gazing on Miriam as she 
bent over her work, her long, black 
lashes sweeping her pale cheek. It 
seemed to be his one endeavour to 
make those drooping lids unveil the 
dark orbs beneath, and meet his 
own, if only for a moment, and to 
bring the flitting dimples about the 
grave mouth. She could not help 
remarking also that, day by day, as 
Miriam became brighter, Owen’s 
clear brow was often overcast, and 
there was a restless expression in 
his eyes, which she could not 
understand ; but still they sought 
Miriam’s more and more every day, 
and Annie wondered, and shed 
many a secret tear, but would not 

et admit any actual doubt of her 
over. 

Things were in this state when 
one day Annie came over to Ash- 
field to spend the evening. The 
house-door lay open, as was usual 
during the daytime. She went into 
the dining-room at once. It seemed 
unoccupied, she thought. She was 
about to go upstairs and seek some 
of the family, when the murmur of 
voices from the window recess 
caught her attention, and made 
her pause. They were the voices 
of Owen and Miriam. Owen was 
speaking in a low, tender, lover-like 
tone. A few words reached her 
ears, disconnected words, but 
enough, quite enough to blanch 
the hue of her cheek, and make 
her lean for support against the 
door. It was evident that she had 
intruded on the confidence of 
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plighted lovers. She bent for- 
ward, as if the evidence of her 
sight were also needed, ere she 
could fully convince herself of her 
lover’s inconstancy. 

They were seated side by side, 
their faces turned towards the 
window, away from the door, where 
she stood; and Owen’s arm encircled 
his cousin’s waist. 

Annie turned quickly away, with 
noiseless steps passed through the 
hall, and led down the avenue, as 
if fearful of being seen by some one 
before she could escape. 

She felt stunned, as if some heavy 
weight had suddenly been flung 
upon her, leaving her faint and 
giddy. 

“ False, oh, Owen, false!” she 
murmured. “ Can it be true?” 

Her Owen; hewhom she had never 
known what it was not to love; 
her boy-lover, with whom she had 
wandered, hand in hand, over 
the mountains; who for her had 
climbed the most dangerous heights 
to gather the choicest wildflowers, 
and had brought to her every little 
offering which the devotion of a boy 
could suggest. She knew that up 
to the present time she had always 
been his first thought, as he was 
hers; and now all was over. 

Days passed, and Annie did not 
go to Ashfield; a week, two weeks, 
three weeks, and still she did not 
g0. She felt that it was impossible 

or her to do so. 

One morning a letter was handed 
to her. She saw that it was from 
Mrs. Gerard, and guessed at once 
what it contained, by an instinct 
so sure that she scarcely cared to 
open it, needing no confirmation. 
She was not mistaken. It an- 
nounced the fact of Owen’s en- 
ea! to his cousin Miriam. 

othing was required for its com- 
pletion but the consent of Miriam’s 
father, who had been written to. 
They were all very much grieved, 
Mrs. Gerard went on to say, for 
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the idea of this had never occurred 
to them, and it was quite contrary 
to their wishes. She did not say 
that they had hoped and expected 
Owen would have chosen Annie 
for his wife. But Annie knew 
that this was the thought in the 
writer’s mind as plainly as if it 
had been before her on the paper, 
knew that it was Mr. Gerard’s 
thought, too, and the thought of 
everybody. Owen also knew this 
had been expected of him, and 
would think she was disappointed. 

Mrs. Gerard did not ask Annie 
to come over and see them, and 
this, Annie knew, too, was because 
it was thought she would not be 
able to bear it. It was plain they 
all considered her ill-treated, and 
were annoyed and ashamed at it, 
and pitied her. But much as she 
knew they loved her, she would not 
have their pity. Though gentle, 
she was proud, and she determined 
to go to Ashfield that very evening, 
and show them that she was not 
going to pine and fret for one who 
cared nothing for her. 

She went; but no sooner had she 
entered the room than she half 
regretted her hardihood, and began 
to fear that her strength and powers 
of dissimulation would not be equal 
to the task she had undertaken, for 
Mrs. Gerard came up to her, and, 
taking her hand, gazed kindly and 
searchingly into her eyes—those 
soft, dove-like, hazel eyes, which 
had sunk so deep during the last 
few weeks—and laid a caressing 
touch on her nut-brown hair. She 
could not stand it, and, hastily 
turning away, went to the window, 
and leant on the old brown window- 
sill, her hands drooping listlessly 
over it, her eyes gazing down the 
avenue, on the bare, tossing ash- 
trees, beneath which in summer 
and in winter she had so often 
walked with Owen, and listened to 
their rustling. Then they had 
always seemed to murmur of love 
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and happiness; now they moaned 
and writhed as if in pain. 

The children came round her, 
wanting her to sing; but she 
answered them petulantly, and 
they left her alone, wondering why 
Annie was so “cross.’” She heard 
their whispers, and they recalled 
her to herself. Leaving the win- 
dow she went to the piano, and, 
choosing the liveliest airs she knew, 
began to sing and play. 

While she was thus engaged 
Owen came in, and, favoured by 
the gathering twilight, she con- 
trived to congratulate him on his 
engagement, with a tolerably steady 
voice. When lights were brought 
she remained at the piano, for then 
her back was to the room, and she 
need not meet the eyes of Owen or 
Miriam. 

“Won’t you sing this, Miss 
Blake ?” said Miriam, approaching, 
and taking up a favourite Italian 
song which Annie had often sung 
at her request. 

Annie hesitated, for it was also 
a favourite of Owen’s. She had 
learned it to please him, and she 
feared lest the trembling of her 
voice should betray ber agitation. 
She commenced the prelude, at the 
same time trying to invent a hun- 
dred excuses to avoid singing that 
song, when suddenly a voice with- 
out began the air, accompanied by 
the notes of a violin. 

Everybody started, and some ran 
to see who the musician was. He 
had entered the avenue, and stood 
before the window, a dark, slight 
man, of about middle age, looking 
like a foreigner. 

On seeing the door opened, he 
raised his cap, and advancing, be- 
gan, in broken English, to ask for 
an hour’s rest and some refresh- 
ment. The request was readily 
complied with. He was brought 
into the kitchen, where an ample 
repast was soon spread before him. 
He partook of it very sparingly, 
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however, and, having finished, took 
up his violin, and began to play, 

idding, after a few minutes, to the 
instrumental music his own deep, 
powerful voice. 

The servants gathered round him. 
The music drew the children to the 
spot, and after a while the rest of 
the family also. The violinist 
thanked Mrs. Gerard for her 
hospitality. 

“T will play one more air now 
before I go my way,” he said. 
“You all here to listen to de poor 
Italian.” 

His keen, dark eyes shot a rapid 
glance round as he spoke. 

“Cousin Miriam,” cried one of 
the children. “ Miriam’s not here. 
I will call her. She’s from Italy, 
too,” continued the child, looking 
up into the man’s dark face, “ and 
can speak to you in Italian if you 
like ; oh, ever so fast.” 

But the musician was running 
his fingers over the strings of his 
violin in a rapid prelude, and did 
not seem to hear. 

In a moment Miriam entered, 
and going up to the Italian ad- 
dressed him in his own language, 
with enthusiasm in her tone. He 
replied in a low voice, and bent over 
his violin. They could not see his 
face distinctly, for his ba¢k was to 
the light, ad the cap he kept on 
his head half concealed it, but his 
tone seemed full of emotion. The 
unexpected sound of his own lan- 
guage had evidently affected him. 

He began to play at once, dashing 
into the very middle of the air, as 
it appeared, a wild, irregular melody, 
that seemed full of struggling tu- 
multuous emotions, each jostling 
the other with breathless rapidity. 
Now, it was low and tender, like 
the softest murmurings of love, the 
next instant, fierce and passionate, 
and it ended in a perfect torrent of 
sound, that almost took away the 
breath of the listeners. 

He rose abruptly, and slinging 
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his violin round his neck, bowed, 
and went towards the door. He 
would not accept the money they 
wanted to press on him, nor the 
offer of a night’s lodging in one 
of the out-houses. As he passed 
Miriam he paused, and, holding out 
his hand, said,— 

“ Exiles from the same land are 
equals when they meet, lady; do 
not, then, disdain my touch.” 

Miriam held out her hand. As 
he took it he murmured two or 
three words in Italian. Whatever 
they were they caused her to glance 
up at him quickly with a startled 
expression. But she made no reply. 
In fact, she had not time, for the 
next instant he was gone. But Annie, 
who was nearest, fancied that she 
saw the gleam of something white, 
like a small piece of paper, flutter 
into Miriam’s palm. She expected 
Miriam to speak of it instantly, 
but Miriam was silent, and Annie 
began to think she had been mis- 
taken, and the circumstance left 
her mind. 

She had many things to think of 
that night on returning home. It 
had been a great strain on her to 
keep up during the evening, and 
now that the occasion for it was 
past, and she was alone once more 
in her own room, she felt com- 
pletely exhausted. Yet to think 
of sleep was impossible while her 
mind was so full of crowding 
thoughts. Somehow, although she 
had seen Miriam and Owen together 
that evening, and had heard him 
address her with the freedom of a 
plighted lover, she could less than 
ever realize the fact that he was 
lost to her. She seated herself at 
the window, and leaning her fore- 
head on her hand, tried to picture 
her own life when he should have 
passed from it for ever; when he 
must no more colour her thoughts. 
The empty, empty blank! it was in 
vain to image it. 

It was a fine, starry, moonlight 
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night. From where she sat she 
could see the quaint gables and tall 
chimneys of Ashfield, the trees sil- 
vered by the moonbeams, and the 
path between them one broad track 
of light. 

Suddenly she perceived a figure 
moving rapidly under their shadow, 
a slight female figure. Who could 
be out at so late an hour? Annie 
knew that the house had been shut 
up, and the door locked and bolted, 
full an hour ago. Besides, this was 
not one of the servants; no, she 
knew that slender form well, and 
smooth, gliding walk, could even 
discern the dress, though half con- 
cealed by a dark cloak. It was 
Miriam—she reached the gate, 
drew back the heavy bolts with 
some difficulty, apparently, and then 
ran swiftly along the road, taking 
the direction of a certain glen 
among the wildest part of the moun- 
tains, known by the appellation of 
the Black Glen. A lonely spot 
even in the day-time, and shunned 


by all the country people as haunted. 
In the centre of it were the ruins 
of an old monastery, and beside 
them a blighted witch-thorn. 
Towards this ill-omened valley, 


then, Miriam hastened. Annie 
watched her approach its dark en- 
trance, where the moonlight, shaded 
off by black cliffs, seemed to shrink 
away. Then her figure disappeared. 

A superstitious feeling shot 
through Annie’s heart. Despite 
her education, and the enlighten- 
ment of the age, she would not 
have gone to that glen alone, and 
at such an hour, for worlds. What 
could Miriam want there ? 

Annie remained at the window, 
lost in amazement and conjecture, 
to see if Miriam would soon return. 
But more than an hour passed before 
her vigilance was rewarded, and she 
beheld the slight, dark figure appear 
on the road below. The night had 
then become somewhat cloudy, but 
there was still light enough for her 
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to observe Miriam glide past the 
front door of the house to the win- 
dow of the dining-room, which was 
but slightly raised from the ground. 
She saw her stealthily open it, after 
a rapid glance round, and a mo- 
ment’s pause, as if to ascertain 
that she was unseen. Then, spring- 
ing through, she disappeared from 
view. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WARNING. 


Tue day for the marriage of Miriam 
and Owen was fixed. The consent 
of Miriam’s father had been ob- 
tained, and it now wanted but three 
weeks to the time. 

But though all went according 
to his wishes, Owen Gerard was not 
quite happy. The thought of Annie 
sometimes intruded itself, and 
though he tried to convince him- 
self that there had been nothing 
but sisterly love for him on her 
side, such reasoning was only surface 
deep, and beneath it he felt that she 
loved him, and he had not treated 
her well. 

Nor even as regarded his affianced 
bride, did he feel altogether satisfied. 
Though he loved her devotedly, and 
with a love more passionate and 
romantic, more thoroughly absorb- 
ing than he had ever given to Annie, 
he knew that he did not fully com- 
prehend her, and at times felt as if 
there were some vast distance be- 
tween them, a distance which could 
never be overstepped. The thought 
of ordinary domestic life with her, 
seemed very strange. The very 
intensity of her love, amounting 
almost to an agony, disquieted him, 
and sent a strange thrill, half of 
awe, through his heart. How dif 
ferent it was from the serene day 
light of Annie’s love, in which he 
had ever basked with unclouded 
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spirit. Shadows and twilight seemed 
to surround Miriam on every side. 

Of late the country people had 
begun to regard her with a strange 
sort of superstitious feeling, and 
this—though he affected to treat it 
with contempt, as mere ignorance, 
and prejudice against one who 
had been brought up in a foreign 
country — yet secretly irritated 
Owen, and inspired him with a 
vague uneasiness. When out walk- 
ing with Miriam, the peasants 
whom they met on the roads would 
shrink away, as if from something 
unholy, making the sign of the cross 
as they did so. 

They could not understand what 
young Mr. Gerard saw in the pale 
foreign girl, to induce him to give 
up sweet, fair-faced Annie Blake for 
her sake, and concladed that it must 
be the work of some unholy spell. 
Strange rumours were whispered 
among them. Peasants returning 
home late, declared that, having 
occasion to pass near the Black 
Glen, they had heard the murmur 
of voices, and had seen the Italian 
girl standing beneath the blighted 
witch-tborn ; not alone, a figure clad 
in the garb of a monk, with cowl 
drawn over the face, was by her 
side,—the spirit, doubtless, of some 
wicked friar from the adjoining 
ruins, doomed for his sins to do 
penance on earth. Or perhaps, 
worse still, the Evil One himself, 
who had assumed this garb. In 
this spot, and thus accompanied, 
it was declared Miriam might be 
seen nightly, by any bold enough to 
venture thither. 

At all this Owen laughed scorn- 
fully, though it was unpleasant that 
the girl he had chosen for his wife, 
should be thus regarded by those 
among whom she was to dwell. 
But there came a note one day that 
made him more seriously troubled 
than ever before. It contained but 
a few words, in Annie’s writing. 
They were these :— 
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“ Ask Miriam what she does in 
the Black Glen at midnight.—A.B.” 

“Absurd folly!” he muttered, 
and crumpling up the paper, flung 
it into the fire. 

How tenderly he had once 
treasured every scrap of that 
handwriting! Nevertheless, he did 
speak to Miriam that evening, as 
they stood together in a lonely spot 
where they had watched the sun 
go down. Lightly, laughingly he 
began. 

“The people were suspicious of 
her,” he said, “because she was a 
stranger. But when she was his 
wife, and went more among them, 
they would trust her and learn to 
love her. They believe you weave 
spells in the Black Glen at midnight. 
Perhaps it is so. What do you 
say? Do you knowI begin half to 
think that you are a witch ; at least 
you have laid a spell upon me, but it 
is a blessed one, is it not! ” 

Miriam slowly raised her dark 
eyes to his face. “I donot know,” 
she said, “ Perhaps the trouble that 
I feel, and that I can see you some- 
times feel, too, is a sign that we 
should not love; I often fear that 
I have overshadowed your life. But 
they who love the most intensely 
are not the happiest, I think, for is 
not love full of deep, deep sadness, 
and burning pain? When you loved 
me first, and I began to love you, 
my life seemed to brighten, as if the 
sun had suddenly burst out from a 
dark sky, and I thought I should 
be happy at last.” 

* At last, Miriam !”’ echoed Owen, 
“and you but nineteen.” 

“Yes, because even when I was 
a child I was not happy, though I 
often dreamt of happiness. Some- 
times at play a feeling of intense 
misery and horror would suddenly 
come over me, and I would stop 
playing and steal away to a lonely 
place. When I first came here the 
same feeling took possession of me, 
stronger than ever before, and with 
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it another stranger still. It seemed 
to me that I had often seen those 
dark mountains before, and every 
rock and cliff appeared familiar. 
When I entered among you all, the 
feeling grew more overpowering. 
Surely I knew that room well. The 
pictures on the walls were old 
acquaintances, and everything in it 
came to my mind as if seen at 
some former time, it might be in a 
dream, but forgotten till they again 
appeared before me. Perhaps it 
was because I was to meet you 
here, you who were to influence my 
life for ever. It would be strange 
indeed if no voice in my heart fore- 
told that, only why should it speak 
in tones of fear, and make me 
tremble. It was this that caused 
my swoon when I went to my room 
that night, but I could not explain 
the reason to your mother. I 
wonder shall I ever be your wife. 
It wants but three weeks to the 
time, and yet—and yet—the shades 
are gathering thick as my love 
deepens. Happiness cannot dwell 
in my heart, no more than sunshine 
can rest in—in some dark valley.” 

She paused, and her eyes fixed 
themselves wistfully on the wintry 
landscape, over which dusk was 
gradually creeping. Owen thought 
they turned in the direction of the 
Black Glen. 

“Let us go back,” she said, sud- 
denly. “It is very cold,” she 
shivered as she spoke. 

They walked on, Miriam clinging 
to Owen’s arm, as if fearful lest 
anything might tear her from it; 
but neither spoke. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BLACK GLEN. 


Tue days passed on, and as they 
went, each bringing nearer the one 
which would make her the bride 
of him she so passionately loved, 
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Miriam seemed hourly to grow 
sedder and stranger in her manner. 
Every trace of her short-lived 
sprightliness gradually disappeared, 
and she returned to what she had 
been on first coming. The same 
strange terror was often in her eyes 
now, and the faint pink tinge which 
had begun to colour her marble-like 
cheek—giving to her all she needed 
for beauty—faded totally. Her 
whole mien expressed dejection, 
despair almost. Everything about 
her breathed it. The little atten- 
tions which she had of late begun 
to bestow on dress were relaxed ; 
and whether it was that her hair 
was less carefully twined, but the 
thick coils drooped heavier on her 
neck, and seemed to bow it down. 
When Owen was with her she 
would hang upon him, silent, but 
gazing into his face, her large black 
eyes full of such a depth of love as 
seemed too great for words. None 
could help noticing the change that 
had taken place in her. 

“ Do you know what is the matter 
with Miriam?” Mrs. Gerard said 
one day to Owen. “She seems 
unhappy.” 

“1 am afraid she is not happy,” 
he answered, “but I do not know 
why, I only know that she loves 
me.” 

“She loves you, that is certain. 
Yet, ob, how I wish you had never 
thought of each other in this 
way! for you are changed, too, of 
late, and I sometimes fear are not 
happy either. I can’t help wishing, 
orphan almost as she is, that she 
had never come here. All would 
then be as it was.” 

Owen frowned. “You are all 
prejudiced against Miriam,” he said, 
in a tone of irritation. ‘ What 
ails her is probably nothing but 
melancholy, which will pass off. 
Because she is not precisely like 
the people one meets every day, 
she is looked upon with eyes of 
suspicion.” 
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Then, as if anxious to avoid any 
reply, he turned away, and taking 
his hat, went out. 

He had scarcely left the house 
when a little boy—one whom he 
knew to be often employed by the 
Blakes to do errands—ran up to 
him, and put a letter into his hand, 
saying,—“ From Miss Blake, sir.” 
Owen took it, and opening, read as 
follows. 


“Have you asked Miriam what 
she does beneath the witch-thorn 
in the Black Glen, at midnight? If 
you have not, delay no longer, I 
implore you.—A. B.” 


This note, like its predecessor, 
was crumpled up impatiently, and 
thrown away. But not the less did 
it again rouse, and stronger than 
ever, all the vague anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction that had oppressed him 
of late ; though angry with himself, 
and ashamed that it should be so, 
for ought he not to trust Miriam 
thoroughly. Annie had allowed 
herself to become infected with the 
ridiculous superstitions of the peo- 
ple. He would tell her so, should 
she come to the house. But Annie 
did not come. She had not been 
to Ashfield since that evening when 
she had called up all her fortitude 
to go there. 

Had an occasion offered he would 
have again spoken to Miriam, for, 
despite his reasoning, his anxiety 
increased daily. Certainly, he 
might have made an opportunity, 
but he felt very reluctant to re- 
introduce the subject to her, and 
put it off. 

He determined, however, to prove 
for himself the truth or falsehood 
of the suspicions against Miriam, 
by watching from his window at 
the hour she was said to issue forth 
on her way to the Black Glen. 

It happened that the night he 


had resolved to do this turned out ° 


a singularly wet and wild one, so 
wild that it scarcely seemed possible, 
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even if it were her custom, Miriam 
could go out on this night. 

He went to the window, however, 
shortly before twelve o’clock, and 
looked out. It was pitchy dark, 
the black clouds battled with each 
other like fierce bears; the rain 
beat violently against the windew, 
and the wind bent the trees into all 
sorts of strange shapes, and tore 
round the house with fury ; a fearful 
night, truly. It was out of the 
question to suppose that any one, 
least of all a delicately nurtured 
girl, could venture forth amid such 
a tempest, and through such wild, 
savage defiles as led to the Black 
Glen, defiles difficult to tread even 
in the broad light of day. “ None 
but a banshee, or a witch in league 
with the prince of darkness, would 
be abroad to-night,”’ he muttered. 

But yet, was that a figure moving 
half way down the avenue? He 
threw open the window, heedless of 
the blast which rushed in, scattering 
all before it, and strained his eyes 
through the rain and darkness, but 
saw only the tossing trees bowed by 
the wind to the ground. It might 
have been one of them he had mis- 
taken for a human form. He gazed 
for a few minutes longer. Nothing 
else became visible, and, shutting 
the window, he moved away. 

“Could it have been Miriam ?P 
Impossible.” Yet the idea would 
not altogether quit his mind, and 
it was long betore he slept that 
night. 

Next morning hescanned Miriam's 
face closely ; but nothing that could 
afford the slightest evidence of such 
a midnight expedition was apparent 
in her, as she took her place at the 
breakfast-table. 

“What a terrible storm there 
was last night,’ Owen said, care- 
lessly. “Did it disturb you?” 
turning to Miriam; “I fancied I 
heard you stirring about twelve 
o’clock.” This was only a pretence 
to see if she would betray any sign 
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of agitation. He gazed at her in- 
tently as he spoke. 

Was there any change in her 
countenance? He could not dis- 
cern it. Was there any falter in 
her voice ?. It was imperceptible 
even to his quick ear,as she replied— 

“No, I was not disturbed by it; 
indeed, I scarcely knew that there 
was a storm.” 

“That was fortunate. It made 
me very restless. I remained up 
till past midnight, the storm was 
about at its worst then. I could 
not help fancying, as I stood at my 
window, what a night it would have 
been for a visit to the Black Glen.” 

Again, he bent his gaze search- 
ingly on Miriam. She made no 
reply. Her eyes were downcast, 
and she looked as if her thoughts 
had wandered away. He tried her 
no more. Surely, he thought, if 


she had been out, or if it were her 
habit to be so, his words would have 
been full of meaning to her; yet 


she was perfectly calm and indif- 
ferent, as if what he said were but 
the idle commonplace it seemed. 

During the day, he observed from 
his window the trees, to ascertain 
if it were really probable one of 
them, as the wind swayed it, could 
have assumed the appearance of a 
moving figure wrapped in a dark 
cloak. He decided that nothing 
was more likely. 

It was a fine calm day after the 
storm, as if Nature, having ex- 
hausted all her passion, could now 
afford to smile. And the evening 
set in with a bright full moon, and 
millions of shining stars. But when 
Owen went to his room this night, 
it was with no intention of repeating 
his watch. 

He went to bed as usual, and fell 
asleep at once. He dreamed that he 
was alone in the Black Glen. The 
night was dark. He thought he 
heard Miriam’s voice near, but could 
not find her in the darkness. 
Suddenly the moon, as he thought, 
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appearing from behind a cloud, 
lighted up the glen with the bril- 
liancy of noontide. He saw Miriam 
sitting at the foot of the witch- 
thorn, her head bowed on her 
hands. He approached, and spoke 
to her, but there was no reply; he 
touched her hand, it was cold as 
marble ; he tried to raise her face, 
but she slipped from his hold, and 
he sought for her in vain. Then 
he knew the light was not that of 
the moon. It shone with a fitful 
gleam, like that of flickering torches, 
and had ceased to illumine the spot 
on which he stood. Out from the 
old abbey came a procession of 
monks, holding lights which spread 
their rays over the glen, but left 
in deepest shadow a wide circle 
round the witch-thorn, where Miriam 
had leant. The procession swept 
noiselessly by, chanting a requiem 
for the dead. He stood transfixed 
till the last torch faded. He called 
on the name of Miriam, stretching 
out his hands in vain. A wind 
went moaning through the trees. 
In fright and horror he cried again, 
“ Miriam, Miriam.” Then he seemed 
to stumble in the dark, and fell 
down—down. 

With a start he awoke, the drops 
of perspiration standing on his fore- 
head. It was some minutes before 
he could believe it was only a dream. 
With a sigh of relief, he raised him- 
self, and looked towards the window. 
The moon shone brightly through 
the half-closed shutters. At that 
moment the clock began to strike. 
He counted it, could it be only 
eleven? He had hardly been asleep 
half-an- hour. 

The horror of the dream still 
lingered. He rose, and opening the 
window, let the cool night air fan 
his feverish temples. Gradually 
the terror faded. Then he re- 
membered it was just the hour at 
which he had watched last night ; and, 
asif by asudden flash, the thought 
shot into his mind, not that he would 
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do so this night also, but that he 
would himself go to the Black Glen, 
and meet Miriam there, should she 
come. 

From the instant the thought 
struck him it was firmly fixed in 
his mind, needing no consideration. 
He dressed quickly, and by means 
of a tree that stood close to his 
window, contrived to swing himself 
to the ground. 

Avoiding the moonlit avenue, he 
took a cross path among the trees 
and grass. The birds, startled by 
his approach, flew in a cloud from 
the tops of the trees. Strange 
rustlings met his ears. Once he 
stopped, thinking he heard a 
cautious footstep stealing away 
among the broken branches that 
lay on the ground since the storm 
of last night. In a few minutes he 
had left the grounds, and was on 
the road, walking swiftly towards 
the Black Glen. 

The moon was about half way in 
the heavens, and shedding a shower 
of silver over the jagged mountains 
and huge rocks, glinting down a 
yawning precipice, and whitening 
the rapid streams, which, swollen 
by the late rain, rushed with a 
hoarse, threatening murmur over 
their stony beds. Aided by the 
friendly light, Owen threaded the 
dangerous intricacies of the way 
till he gained the entrance of the 
dark vale. Then, bidding adieu to 
the gentle beams that had guided 
him so far, he plunged into its 
depths, and directed his steps 
straight for the witch-thorn. 

The glen was long, and he had a 
good way to go. As he advanced, 
the intense silence and solitude of 
the place became awful. It was 
not like ordinary silence, the silence 
of a room), or such as could ever be 
known in the vicinity of any human 
habitation. It was like that of a 
desert, or a sepulchre shut in by 
massive walls of stone; horrible, 
overpowering. 
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Step by step the shadows deep- 
ened yet more. On either side two 
precipitous black hills rose up to 
the sky, and it was only by rarer 
and yet fainter glimpses that any 
moonbeams struggled through. 
Now and then they rested on the fan- 
tastictrees, which atintervals started 
up abruptly in the path. Strange 
dwarf trees, twisted into every 
variety of weird shape, gnarled and 
stunted in their growth for want of 
the invigorating influence of the 
sun. Dark shadows flitted across 
the ground. Rain-sprinkled furze 
and brambles choked the path, and 
huge stones lay about. 

At last he came upon the old 
abbey, a blackened pile, the win- 
dows and doorways filled up with 
rank grass and nettles. A ray of 
moonlight rested on the ruined 
gable, but the blighted witch-thorn 
beside it, under which Owen now 
took his stand, was in shade. It 
was said that when the moon was 
in her zenith and streamed over it, 
this tree cast no shadow on the 
ground. 

Here, in the cold night air, Owen 
waited, and listened for any sound: 
but only the hoot of an owl from 
the adjoining ruins broke the awful 
silence. Some time passed—he did 
not know exactly how long, for there 
was not sufficient light to see the 
hour by his watch, but it seemed to 
him an endless time. 

As he looked up and down the 
gloomy solitude, the thought of his 
dream recurred to his mind, and 
something of the feeling with which 
he had wakened, again took posses- 
sion of him. 

It was a sudden impulse that had 
led him thither; and now that he 
had time to consider it, he began 
to feel half ashamed of the errand 
that had brought him, and was 
thinking of returning, had actually 
moved a few steps, when the ap- 
pearance of a figure, at some dis- 
tance, coming along the path, 
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caught his eye, and rooted his feet 
to the spot. The next instant, he 
quickly concealed himself behind 

art of the ruin, and through a 
ittle opening, looked out. 

The figure came along quickly, 
but often paused, and looked be- 
hind and around. He was at first 
uncertain, amid the deep gloom, 
whether it were a man or a woman, 
but as it approached nearer, and 
again stopped, he was able to 
decide that it was a woman en- 
veloped in a dark cloak. He had 
only time to observe this, when, 
suddenly turning, she fled swiftly 
down the glen. 

Owen sprang out, and rushed 
after her. The faster he pursued 
the faster she ran. On, through 
the furze and tangled underwood. 
The bare branches crackled be- 
neath the flying feet. The owls 
and night-birds flew from tree and 
bush, uttering discordant cries of 
affright. On, through the thick 
shadows. Was it Miriam he was 
pursuing? The figure seemed 
taller, and the movements were not 
like hers. He redoubled his speed. 
He would penetrate the mystery at 
any hazard, discover who this woman 
was that came to the glen at mid- 
night, and clear his beloved Miriam 
from all shadow of suspicion. How 
fast she fled! how noiselessly! It 
seemed to him that the boughs 
made no sound under her feet. 
An ominous horror seized him. 
Was it a human form at all, or 
some witch-fiend that haunted the 
place ? 

He was almost at the end of the 
valley now. The figure had disap- 

eared from his view. He emerged 
in time to see it vanish down a hol- 
low, in a direction which could not 
by any means lead to Ashfield. He 
followed quickly; but not a living 
creature was visible anywhere. He 
ran on for a few minutes, then stood 
still and looked around. The view 
was open, and the moonlight clear ; 
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he could see far ahead, but nothing 
stirred. It was unaccountable, yet 
to proceed further was useless. 
Retracing his steps, he turned home- 
wards, and soon was in the avenue. 

Instead of entering as he had 
left, he bethought him of the dining- 
room window as a readier means of 
ingress, and opening it cautiously, 
he passed through into the hall and 
upstairs. 

As he went by the door of 
Miriam’s room, the moonlight 
streamed through the chinks. He 
stood still for an instant before it, 
then, as if impelled by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, he laid his hand 
on the handle, and opened the door 
a very little way. As he did so,a 
faint sound caught his ear, like the 
moan of a person who turns in sleep, 
disturbed, but not fully awakened. 
In the same moment a few mur- 
mured words reached him. He could 
not distinguish what they were ; but 
it was enough, he had heard Miriam’s 
voice; she was there asleep. Noise- 
lessly closing the door, he passed on 
to his own room, and, thoroughly 
wearied out, threw himself on the 
bed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WEDDING DAY. 


From the night of his visit to the 
Black Glen, all Owen’s doubts of 
Miriam completely vanished. He 
wrote to Annie, saying that she was 
under a mistake, that he had ascer- 
tained positively it was not Miriam 
who went to the glen, but some one 
else, he had not been able to dis- 
cover who. He did not explain 
how he had come by this know- 
ledge. 

His manner to Miriam now be- 
came more fond and tender than 
ever, ‘as if he would atone to her 
for the suspicions he had suffered 
to enter his mind. And the days 
that followed were the calmest and 
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happiest he had known for a long 
time. 

The morning of the wedding 
dawned propitiously, with a cloud- 
less sky and bright sunshine, and 
that clear, fresh atmosphere which 
has so exhilirating an effect on the 
spirits. 

When Owen came downstairs, 
there was no one in the breakfast 
room, for it was early. He went to 
the window, and raised it to pluck 
a few snowdrops that had just 
opened their petals, to offer to 
Miriam. As he walked to the table 
to arrange them, he noticed a letter 
lying on it. It was addressed to 
himself, and a frown gathered on 
his brow. as he perceived Annie’s 
writing. Her letters had brought 
him nothing but trouble and anxiety 
of late. He delayed a few moments, 
holding it in his hand, glanced at 
the sun-lit lawn without, and the 
snowdrops before him, then slowly 
broke the envelope and unfolded 
the paper. As he read, the cloud 
spread darker and thicker over his 
countenance, so bright a few mo- 
ments since. The words that pro- 
duced this effect were these :— 


“Owen, once more I implore 
you, before it is quite too late, to 
ask Miriam what tryst she keeps by 
the witch-thorn in the Black Glen, 
at midnight. As you value your 
own future happiness, and by every- 
thing you hold most sacred, I con- 
jure you not to go before God’s 
altar to-day, without having received 
from her a full explanation.— 
Annie.” 


Owen had hardly finished reading 
when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Gerard, with some other members of 
the family entered the room. He 
hastily thrust the note into his 


pocket. Miriam had not appeared. 

He was standing alone, after the 
others had gone away, leaning his 
arms on the mantelpiece, his head 
resting on them, when a light, sud- 
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den touch startled him, and raising 
himself quickly, he saw Miriam be- 
side him, all in a cloud of fleeey 
white, her great black eyes gleam- 
ing out from beneath the veil, like 
dark torches, the rest of her face 
pale as marble, and set. Yet there 
was a peculiar, wild loveliness, with 
something almost unearthly in its 
character about her. 

He took her hand, and holding 
her at arm’s length, gazed search- 
ingly, half sternly, into her face. 
She bore the scrutiny for a few 
moments, then threw herself on his 
breast with a wordless, passionate 
cry, and clung to him desperately, 
it seemed. 

“Oh, Owen, my darling, my 
darling!” she breathed out, 
in accents of such vehement in- 
tensity that they thrilled through 
his whole being. “ My love for you 
is so great that I don’t know what 
to do with it. I sometimes think 
it will kill me, if nothing else does. 
Do I weary you with it? Shall I 
ever weary you? Ever! Ah! that 
is thinking of the future, and what 
have I to do with the future? Itis 
dark—all dark. You are mine now, 
and Iam yours. I would protract 
this moment for ever, if I could.’ 

“Why, dearest?” Owen asked 
tenderly, as he folded her closer in 
his arms, startled by this sudden 
outburst, accustomed as he was to 
the wild fondness of this strange 
girl. “In an hour will there not 
be fuller happiness, when the words 
have been spoken which none can 
put aside!” 

“None? Ah, 
Death could.” 

Owen started. 

“Death! What makes you men- 
tion it? It is a thing in the dis- 
tance. We are young. Why should 
we think of it? What an ill- 
omened word to utter on your bridal 
morning, my darling Miriam !”’ 

She was silent, still clinging 
closely to him. 


I don’t know. 
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“T want to speak a few words to 
you, Miriam,” he said, after three or 
four minutes. 

“ Will you come to the garden, 
where no one will be likely to dis- 
turb us? ’”? 

She raised her head, and looked 
at him steadily, with a sad, half 
reproachful gaze. 

“Tt is nothing very important,” 
he continued, almost apologetically. 
“You will think me foolish, no 
doubt, perhaps I shall lower my- 
self in your estimation. Still, I 
should like to hear from your own 
lips, although I know——” 

“Not now,” she interrupted. 
“Tt is late. There is no time. 
Hush, is not that Mrs. Gerard 
calling me?” 

“Miriam, Miriam, 
you?” 

“TI must go.” She pulled her 
hands from his slight detaining 
pressure, and was hastening away. 

* Wait one instant, Miriam,” he 
called. 


where are 


“Let me give you these 
snowdrops that I pulled for you.” 
He turned to the table where they 


still lay. “ No, they are withered,” 
he said; “of no use.” 

“ Ah, withered!” she exclaimed, 
in a'tone of pain. 

For a moment she stood still, 
then sprang back to him, and, 
throwing her arms once more 
about his neck, kissed him with 
wild energy. Another instant and 
she was gone; but that pressure, 
so full of tenderness, passion, and 
despair, that it might have been 
a last embrace, yet lingered on his 
lips. 

The peasantry gathered to see 
the wedding; but no congratula- 
tions or blessings met the ears of 
the bride and bridegroom. The 
people looked on in silence, and 
the ominous expression of their 
countenances bore no reflection of 
the brightness of the morning. 

When the service was over, those 
whohad entered the church gathered 
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in knots, and talked in hushed tones 
about the deportment of the bride, 
how she had gazed about the church, 
with those large, weird, black eyes 
of hers wide open, as if it were no 
sacred place, and “no bride were 
she.” Even during the prayers, 
when she knelt before the altar, 
her glances wandered wide around, 
and rested on the faces of those 
about, as if she were seeking, with 
fearful apprehension, for something 
or some one. 

“Holy Virgin, it wasn’t right,” 
they whispered. “They never saw 
a bride like that before,” and feared 
“no good would come of it.”’ 

But an hour hence, in the ser- 
vants’ hall, where a banquet was 
prepared for the tenantry, when 
good cheer was passing round, and 
wine was flowing, such bodings 
were not remembered by many, 
and the old walls rang with joyous 
shouts, as long life and happiness 
were drunk to the wedded pair, in 
brimming goblets. 

It had been settled that they 
should go to France to pass a few 
months, for this was Miriam’s wish. 
They were to start on the journey 
immediately after the wedding- 
breakfast. Miriam—who, pale and 
silent, sat beside her husband—rose, 
as soon as etiquette would allow, 
and left the room to prepare for 
departure. Mrs. Gerard followed, 
but Miriam pleaded a wish to be 
left alone for an hour, that she was 
tired, and wanted to recover her- 
self. She would come down re- 
freshed and ready to set out, then, 
she said. “ You won’t be angry 
with me;’’ and she smiled as she 
closed the door. 

“She is over-excited,”’ Mrs. 
Gerard thought; “that is why she 
looks so pale; it is better she 
should be alone for a while.” 

The travelling carriage was at 
the door, had been there for more 
than half-an-hour, but the bride 
had not yet appeared, though 
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nearly twice the time stipulated 
for had gone b 

Mrs. Gerard went and knocked 
at the door of her room, which she 
perceived was locked. Getting no 
reply she concluded Miriam must 
be sleeping, and she knocked louder 
to rouse her. Still no answer. 
Again and again she repeated the 
summons, and called Miriam’s 
name. Others came, and loud 
through the house vibrated the 
sharp, alarmed summons. Still 
nothing but silence. 

Looking up from without they 
saw that the window of the room 
was thrown wide open, and ob- 
served—with a sudden suspicion 
and fear different from before— 
that a ladder, which had been 
placed against the side of the house 
for some repairs, was moved, and 
leant directly under the window. 
It was resolved to delay no longer, 
but break open the door of the 
room. 

The servants, full of curiosity 
and some terror as to what sight 
the opening of the door would 
reveal, ran for tools. In a few 
minutes the door was forced. They 
rushed in with beating hearts and 
pallid faces, then paused, and looked 
apprehensively round. Nothing 
terrible appeared, nothing but 
vacancy. No Miriam was visible. 
The room remained as they had 
seen it last. Miriam’s travelling 
dress lay on the bed, ready to put 
on. She had gone, then, in her 
bridal attire; and whither? Would 
she return? Had she been taken 
away against her will, or gone of 
her own accord? If so, why? 
They looked at each other in be- 
wilderment, and knew not what 
words to speak. 

Downstairs, when the word came 
that the bride was gone, the wedding 
guests stood in groups and talked 
in low grave tones, but could make 
no suggestion. 

In the servants’ hall a whisper 
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arose, first breathed by one voice, 
then taken up by others, and swell- 
ing more distinct, and louder and 
louder till all joined, “Try the 
witch-thorn in the Black Glen, ’tis 
there the bride will be found.” 
And at length, when house, grounds, 
every place in the vicinity had been 
tried in vain, the advice was actually 
followed, and a party led by Owen— 
of whose feelings it would be super- 
flous to speak—set out for the Black 
Glen. 

The short wintry day was rapidly 
drawing to a close. The sunshine 
had long ago ceased, and twilight 
was gathering. A drizzling rain 
had begun to fall, and a mournful 
wind wailed down the mountain 
defiles. 

As they proceeded, scarcely a 
word was uttered. They could not 
interpret, even to themselves, the 
vague thoughts and fears that were 
in their minds, much less to each 
other. The only thing they could 
do was to press on, thinking as little 
as might be, and find a speedy an- 
swer if possible. So in silence the 
glen was reached, the witch-thorn 
gained at length. The bare branches 
of the blighted tree swayed slowly 
about in the wind, with a creaking 
noise. 

Owen sprang forward, half ex- 
pecting to see Miriam sitting be- 
neath it, as he had seen her in his 
dream; but no Miriam appeared. 
They entered the old abbey. They 
had brought lanterns, for the gloom 
of the place was intense, and as the 
lights held aloft flashed on the 
crumbling, mildewed walls, and 
illumined the pale, anxious faces of 
the seekers, the effect produced—had 
there been any watcher calm enough 
to observe it—was startling in the 
extreme. And now, down the long 
aisle the name of Miriam rang, clear 
and sharp. It resounded through 
the glen, whose deep silence human 
voice, save in awe-struck whisper, 
had dared not to break for ages. 
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But the only answer was from the 
mountain echoes, which repeated 
the name, as if the spirits of the 
place mocked at the vain searchers. 
Suddenly a cry arose of such anguish 
and despair, that all grew silent, and 
suuddered, as they heard it. 

“ Miriam, my bride, my wife!” 

It was not like the expectant cry 
of one who seeks, and waits, hoping 
for an answer; rather the exclama- 
tion of him who discovers that what 
he sought for has passed beyond 
his reach for ever. 

They rushed to the spot whence 
the cry came. Owen bent above 
the shallow stream which flowed be- 
side the witch-thorn, and supported 
something white in his arms. As 
they held the lights forward, they 
quickly perceived that it was a 
human form, all in white, except for 
a dark cloak or shawl which clung 
about the shoulders. The head was 
thrown back, and drooped over 
Owen’s arm, the long dense hair, 
dripping with water, streamed down, 
and a white face—though scarce 
whiter than when they had seen 
it last — looked up to the sky, 
Miriam’s. 

“ Dead ! is she dead ?” they cried, 
pressing forward—“ Drowned.” 

“T don’t know,”’ Owen answered, 
hoarsely, waving them aside, and 
laid the motionless form on the 
grass, still supporting it as he knelt 
on the ground. One round, pale 
arm hung over his shoulder, and 
they perceived that the finger wore 
no wedding-ring, but a purple circle 
marked the spot, as if it had been 
torn off by force. 

“Look,” cried Mr. Gerard, “there 
are livid marks on the temple, too; 
see, there on the right temple. 
Violence has been used. How did 
you find her?” to Owen. 

“ Lying in the water,” he replied, 
“but with her head resting on the 
bank. She is not dead,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, “ there is a faint 
beating at the heart. I can feel it 
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distinctly. She is only stunned by 
some blow, and benumbed from 
lying in the water. Let aid be got 
at once, or bring her from here. 
No time must be lost.” 

Mr. Gerard, half doubting Owen’s 
words, in presence of that death- 
like aspect, pressed his hand on 
the: girl’s cold wrist. After a few 
moments he thought he felt a very 
slight, flickering motion, so feeble, 
indeed, as to be hardly perceptible ; 
still, he could not be mistaken; it 
was enough, life was there, though 
at any instant the lingering spark 
might die out. But while that 
feeble fluttering lasted, hope might 
flutter too, although as feebly. 

They laid her in the chamber 
which she had quitted in the morn- 
ing in health, her white robes fresh 
and unsullied as a bride’s should be. 
Now they were torn and wet, and 
all drooping like herself, beyond 
possibility of restoration, as perhaps 
she was too. 

The country people looked on 
coldly as she was carried into the 
house, and shook their heads. The 
demon that she had leagued herself 
with to bewitch Owen Gerard had 
forsaken her now, they said, and 
destroyed her. 

The doctor held out but little 
hope of her recovery. Still, he did 
not declare it impossible; but she 
might die in a few hours, he said, 
or live and never regain her reason. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Wurtz Miriam lay unconscious, 
inquiries were set on foot in hope 
of unravelling the mystery that 
hung over her condition. There 
were some who inclined to the be- 
lief that all inquiries would meet 
with no result, that the act was 
Miriam’s own. But Owen was 
decided in rejecting this idea, and 
19 
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it appeared, from information re- 
ceived the following morning, that 
he was right in doing so. 

The night of the fatal wedding- 
day a strange man had entered the 
next village, which was at a con- 
siderable distance, and stopping at 
one of the cabins, requested a night’s 
lodging. He looked much fatigued, 
as if he had come a great way, and 
the kind - hearted peasants were 
about to bid him welcome warmly, 
when they observed stains, like 
blood, on his clothes and hands. 
They began to think, too, there was 
something very singular in his 
manner, and they refused to give 
him shelter. Not aware, apparently, 
of the cause, the stranger sought 
elsewhere for admittance, but with 
the same result in every instance ; 
none would allow him to enter. 

They thought no more of him 
till next morning, when a cry was 
raised that a man had just been 
found, burnt to death, in a lime-kiln 
in the vicinity. Then, recollecting 
their visitor of last night, those at 
whose dwellings he had called, ran 
to the spot, with the idea that it 
might be the same. By means of 
the dress, portions of which were 
nuburned, and other testimony, they 
were quickly able to decide that it 
was indeed so. It was evident 
that on being refused lodgings by 
all, and as the night had become 
intensely cold, he had sought refuge 
in the lime-kiln, for sake of the 
warmth, and while sleeping, had met 
his fate. 

A wedding-ring, slightly stained 
with blood, and a letter, uncon- 
sumed, though greatly scorched, 
were found in his pocket. When 
the ring was shown to Owen, 
he immediately recognized it as 
Miriam’s marriage ring; and the 
contents of the letter proved beyond 
a doubt, that it was the murderer— 
or would-be murderer—of Miriam 
they hadfound, The note was from 
Miriam herself, bearing the date of 
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the day previous to her marriage. 
It ran as follows :— 

“T will meet you at the witch- 
thorn to-morrow, at the hour you 
name. 1 can only stay for a few 
minutes, and remember your pro- 
mise, that it is the last meeting you 
will ever ask, and that you will 
never seek to look on my face again. 
When I leave this country to- 
morrow, you have promised not to 
follow me whither I go. Do not 
forget that, nor ever strive to learn 
what becomes of me. You sail for 
Australia next week; you have 
pees and all is to be forgotten. 

wish you had not insisted on this 
interview. Was not everything 
said at our last meeting? What 
can you want with me more? You 
know the difficulties that beset me 
in coming. Yet I have never failed 
you, never, but once; and I will 
come this time, I must, since you 
demand it in the manner you do.— 
Mreram.” 

At the end of the letter was 
written, Stephen Kearney. 

But who this Kearney was, what 
his connection with Miriam, and his 
motive for seeking her life, remained 
a mystery which it seemed none but 
Miriam herself could unfold; and 
to the watcher bending above that 
crushed, scarcely breathing form, it 
appeared almost hopeless to expect 
that those pale lips would ever un- 
close to give the needed informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, before long, 
testimony was found, and supplied 
by Miriam, though she lay motion- 
less and unconscious as ever. 

On her toilet-table a small book, 
fastened with a clasp, was found. 
There was nothing about it to 
attract notice, till Owen, taking 
it up, observed that it was manu- 
script, the writing Miriam’s. It 
was a diary begun, he perceived, by 
the date, while she was in Italy, 
with her father. The first name 


that caught his eyes was that of 
Kearney. 
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Here, then, doubtless, was an 
answer to the questions that per- 
plexed them, questions which, 
should they remain unanswered, 
must for ever leave a shadow on 
Miriam’s- memory, and -increase a 
hundred-fold the bitterness of her 
death. Burning with impatience to 
learn all that the book could reveal, 
Owen took it to his room, and began 
to read, nor did he cease till he had 
become possessed of its contents. 

The first few pages were taken 
up with entries of no importance 
to the present purpose, but which 
showed the simple, secluded life the 
writer led, seeing scarcely any one 
but her father. These were varied 
by snatches of reflection, half sad, 
half bright, as of an ardent, restless 
spirit looking forward to the future, 
from a present, calm, though slightly 
tinged with a sombre hue. 

Over these pages, though they 
would have had much interest for 
him at another time, Owen passed 
lightly till he came upon an entry 
which chained his attention from 
thenceforth. And now, leaving him 
to thread his way through the narra- 
tive, and gradually discover the 
information he sought, the sub- 
stance of what it revealed may be 
given. 

The first mention of Stephen 
Kearney, was as a frequent visitor— 
the only one—at the residence of 
Miriam’s father, not, it appeared, a 
favoured guest. Miriam’s allusions 
to the coldness of her father’s 
manner to bis visitor, were fre- 
quent. He appeared, however, to 

ossess a singular influence over 

er. But the fact that he was more 
than double her age seemed to pre- 
vent the possibility of love from 
entering her mind. Indeed, there 
appeared something almost of fear 
to mingle in her thoughts of him. 
When at length Kearney declared 
his attachment, and asked her to be 
his wife, she was altogether taken 
by surprise, and did not know what 
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to answer. He pressed his suit 
with vehemence, and at length, con- 
strained by the force of his elo- 
quence, she almost yielded. But 
on the subject being mentioned to 
her father, he resolutely refused his 
consent to the marriage, and told 
Miriam the reasons for this refusal, 
which were as follows. 

~ Before meeting with Mr. Gerard, 
Miriam’s mother had been betrothed 
to Stephen Kearney, who was in 
her own rank of life, and lived in 
the neighbourhood. Her faithless- 
ness had driven him almost to the 
verge of insanity, and he had vowed 
eternal vengeance against the gen- 
tleman who had robbed him of his 
bride. Meeting the newly married 
pair, he pronounced a dreadful 
curse upon their heads. It seemed 
as if the malediction, uttered on 
the threshold of the church, had an 
ill effect. Though, fora month or 
two, all seemed fair, clouds soon 
began to gather. Bad news came 
from home, he was disowned and dis- 
inherited by his family, on account 
of the match he had made, and but 
for a small fortune, which he could 
not be deprived of, would have 
been left penniless. Worse than 
this followed. The fear began gra- 
dually to creep over him, that the 
marriage, for which he had sacrificed 
everything, was a mistake. There 
was little real sympathy between 
himself and his wife. Disappointed, 
he devoted himself to intellectual 
pursuits, and in his books, sought to 
forget his blighted prospects. He 
was aroused suddenly to find that, 
from whatever cause, his wife’s 
mind had become deranged. This 
occurred shortly before Miriam’s 
birth. After that her madness in- 
creased, and was pronounced incur- 
able. Her death, in a mysterious 
and terrible manner, shortly fol- 
lowed. Poison was pronounced to 
be the cause, and supposed to be 
administered by her own hand. 
Her husband, however, found him- 
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self charged with her murder. But 
the case never came to a trial, as 
the charge was at once proved to be 
totally without foundation. He 
discovered afterwards that it was 
through the agency of Stephen 
Kearney, who had followed bim and 
his wife when they went to Italy, 
that the accusation had been brought 
against him. Though defeated, 
Kearney still vowed vengeance. He 
considered Mr. Gerard cqually 
guilty either way. If he had not 
administered the poison, it was his 
neglect and ill treatment which had 
caused his wife to destroy herself. 
And he swore, since the law would 
not assist him, to avenge her with- 
out its aid, sooner or later. 

From that time Mr. Gerard saw 
nor heard nothing of Kearney till a 
few months back, when he called 
at his residence, requesting that 
their former enmity might be for- 
gotten, and they should be friends 
in future. He had, during the 
years that had passed, gained a con- 


siderable fortune, and now occupied 
a position very different from his 


original one. Mr. Gerard met this 
offer of friendship coolly enough, 
for he distrusted Kearney. Of late 
he had begun, from various signs, 
to distrust him more than ever, and 
desire the discontinuance of his 
visits. He believed that Kearney’s 
offer of marriage to Miriam was not 
made in good faith. Knowing his 
character, he believed that his 
object in wishing to obtain his 
daughter’s hand was, that he might 
ill-treat her, in order to be revenged 
on him. 

Notwithstanding his rejection, 
Kearney contrived a secret inter- 
view with Miriam, in which, threat- 
, ening to produce additional proofs 
against her father, that would cause 
him to be again arrested on the 
former charge, he urged her to fly 
with him. The interview was dis- 
covered by her father, and Miriam 
was sent to her uncle in Ireland. 
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Her state of mind on arriving, 
has been shown, and how, gradually, 
as her love for ber cousin grew up, 
and no bad news from Italy reached 
her, she became calmer and happier. 

Kearney, however, had not aban- 
doned his purpose. He discovered 
whither Miriam had gone. He fol- 
lowed her ; and in the disguise of a 
wandering Italian violinist, gained 
entrance to the Gerards’ house. 
When he sang, Miriam recognized 
the voice that had so often held her 
in a delighted spell, now it sounded 
in her ears like the death-knell of 
her happiness. When going away, 
he slipped a letter into her hand. 
It requested, or rather commanded, 
that she should meet him that night, 
the hour midnight, the place, the 
witch-thorn in the Black Glen. If 
she failed to come, he would return 
to Italy the next morning, and fuifil 
all that he had threatened against 
her father. Miriam shuddered at 
the thought of such a meeting, and 
the hour and place chosen for it. 
She knew he had named that spot 
because of its intense loneliness, 
and its reputation, which he doubt- 
less remembered, of being haunted ; 
so that there was no danger they 
would be intruded upon. But she 
was brave, and for her father’s sake 
she resolved to go. 

Kearney met her in the disguise 
of a monk, with cowl drawn over 
his face, in order that should any 
stray peasant chance to pass on the 
ridge of the overhanging hill, and 
catch a glimpse of him, his super- 
stitious fears would make him take 
instant flight. Once more he urged 
Miriam to elope with him. She 
gave him no direct reply, rather led 
him to think that she might be per- 
suaded, for she knew that her father 
intended quitting Italy, on a distant 
tour, and her object was, at any 


. cost, to keep Kearney away till he 


should be gone. As, however, she 
still put him off longer and longer, 
he grew impatient. But for a 
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change which she quickly discovered 
had taken place in his feelings, all 
her excuses would, probably, have 
been useless. Revenge was not now 
his only object ; he had Jearned to 
love her, though that gentle word 
ill describes the fierce feeling that 
struggled in his breast. Once or 
twice the thought seemed to occur 
to him, that she might be deceiving 
him. 

“If it is so,” he cried, and his 
eyes flashed through the darkness as 
the idea struck him, “ beware; you 
think, perhaps, that because I love 
you, 1 could not injure you; don’t 
count on that. Even now I scarcely 
know, sometimes, whether I hate or 
love you most. When you look 
like your father, as you sometimes 
do, I hate you; but when you look 
like her, 1 love you.” His voice, 
as he uttered the word love, con- 
trasted strikingly with the harsh- 
ness of his former tone. It ex- 


pressed well the abrupt transition 


of feeling he described. ‘“ But she 
was false. Her nature is in you; 
the current of deceit is in your 
veins. But if you deceive me, on 
your head will descend the punish- 
ment, both of her falsehood and 
your own, and your father shall not 
escape me. Give me your hand, 
and swear to me by the black 
heaven above our heads, and the 
earth beneath us, and all the spirits 
of darkness that are abroad this 
night to hear your oath, that you 
are true to me.” 

As he paused, the witch-thorn, 
under which they stood, creaked 
and groaned in the wind. The 
tempest swept through the glen. 
The rain descended in torrents. 
The elements seemed as if mad. 
It was that terrible night when 
Owen, watching at his window, had 
thought it impossible Miriam could 
venture out, 

“Oh, let me go,” she cried, “I 
can hardly stand, and I am wet, wet 
through. Ah! let me go. 1 will 
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give you your answer very soon, 
but let me go now.” 

Something in her voice or words 
seemed to change his mind. “Go, 
then,” he said; “if you are playing 
any game with me, I will find 
means to discover it.” 

He let her depart. 

The next night was the one of 
Owen’s visit to the glen. Miriam 
was already in the grounds when 
she saw him. She concealed her- 
self among the shrubbery till he 
passed. Then re-entered the house, 
and at her window watched, in an 
agony of suspense, for bis return. 
He came at last. “Thank God! 
safe,” she murmured, as with a 
sigh of relief she lay down. And 
it was the sound of these words 
that reached Owen as he softly un- 
closed the door. 

It may here be mentioned that, 
on the same night, Annie Blake had 
also gone to the glen. Night after 
night she had watched Miriam take 
her way thither, and she resolved, 
for Owen’s sake, to discover her 
object. On nearing the witch-thorn, 
however, the darkness and loneli- 
ness of the place overcame her 
courage. Her fears rose to such a 
pitch that she could proceed no 
farther, and fled back the way she 
had come. She did not know who it 
was that pursued her. Terror lent 
wings to her feet. On emerging 
from the glen, she concealed herself 
in a cave, the vicinity of which 
Owen forgot, and thus it was he 
lost sight of her. 

When Miriam met Kearney next 
time, such a black thunder-cloud 
lowered on his brow, that she shrank 
from him in terror. He immedi- 
diately charged her with having 
deceived him. He had heard that 
day, he said, that she was about to 
marry another; and he had seen 
that other last night. If he had 
known then who it was that stood 
so near him, he would not have 
stayed as patiently in the abbey ; 
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her lover might have repented his 
midnight wandering. 

Miriam tried to falter out a faint 
denial of her engagement. But he 
silenced her with a volley of dread- 
ful oaths, that seemed to leap, hiss- 
ing like burning coals, from his lips. 
Her extremity gave Miriam courage. 
Though she knew he might kill her, 
if he chose, she openly defied him. 
She told him he might go back to 
Italy as soon as he pleased; her 
father would be beyond his reach 
when he arrived. 

The sudden boldness with which 
she confronted him seemed to take 
Kearney by surprise. He heard 
her in silence, with a strange ex- 
puree inhiseyes. Asshe ceased, 

e took two or three turns up and 
down. When he came back to her 
side, his look was changed, and his 
tone, as he began to speak, was low 
and broken. He said that he would 
press her no more. He loved her 


too much to bring any trouble 
on her, and he would forgive her 


father for her sake, and he would 
go away where neither she nor he 
should see him more. He then 
asked when her marriage was to 
take place. When she told him, he 
drew a hard breath, but showed no 
other sign of emotion. 

They parted amicably. Miriam 
hoped never to look on his face 
again, but a dread weight and pre- 
sentiment pressed on her, that she 
had not seen it for the last time, 
that a peril, greater than any yet 
passed, awaited her. 

The day before the wedding, a 
messenger brought her a letter from 
Kearney, asking one more inter- 
view, to bid her farewell, and 
naming the hour after her marriage. 
She feared to refuse, lest his 
anger should be again kindled, and 
what was there he might not do? 


but her heart sank within her at the. 


prospect. In reply, she wrote the 
note which was found on Stephen 
Kearney. The result of this last 
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meeting has been seen. What 
passed between them ere the final, 
fatal act, none but Miriam herself 
could tell. The diary stopped with 
some expressions of dread and fear- 
ful apprehension regarding the in- 
terview before her. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was a brilliant summer after- 
noon; and under the ash-trees, 
Owen and Miriam walked side by 
side. Her eyes were upturned to 
her companion’s face, with a tender, 
loving gaze, as she listened to his 
words. In those soft black eyes, 
shining with serene happiness, it 
would be hard for any one, who 
had seen them only as their expres- 
sion alternated from restless fire to 
gloomy despondency, to recognize 
those of Miriam. Her pale cheek, 
alone, told of recent severe illness. 
With the sunlight on her brow, the 
sunlight from the blue sky above, 
and the untroubled heart within, 
she looked like one from whose path 
some dense black cloud, whose 
gloom had always overshadowed 
her, had been swept for evermore. 
And now, she stood beneath a 
cloudless sky, with the fresh breezes 
blowing round her. 

“Do you know, dearest,” said 
Owen, “I used to feel, completely 
as I loved you, as if there were 
something separating us, some 
barrier between us. That was be- 
cause of the secret you kept from 
me. There should have been no 
secret between us.” 

“And you used to feel a little 
dissatisfied with my love. You 
thought it wild, and unsuited for 
daily use. Now it is calm. But 
the ocean is not deeper when the 
wind divides its waves and shows 
all its fathomless abysses, than the 
next morning, when it is smooth, 
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and the ship can safely sail over it. 
You understand my simile ?” 

At that moment the gate creaked 
on its hinges, and a light figure came 
up the path, a young girl, whose 
soft brown eyes shone with health 
and animation. 

“Dear Annie,” cried Miriam, as 
the two embraced each other affec- 
tionately. ‘‘Have you come that 
we may say good-bye?” 

“You go early to-morrow morn- 
ing, do you not?” 

“Yes, to-morrow we start on our 
long delayed wedding tour,” said 
Owen. 

“And you will be away a long 
at I suppose. Howlonely I shall 

el” 


“We shall not be longer than 
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two or three months,” said Miriam. 
“ And you won’t be lonely. I think 
you are afraid we mayn’t be back 
in time for your own wedding.” 

Annie blushed. “ My wedding! 
what nonsense, Miriam. You know 
there is not going to be any wed- 
ding.” 

“Then I know that you are a 
heartless coquette, and I think the 
gentleman you parted from at the 
gate, just now, would say the 
same.” 

Again Annie Blake blushed, but 
was silent. The three walked slowly 
up the avenue towards the house. 
And the sun streamed through the 
branches of the ash-trees over their 
heads, enveloping them in a golden 
haze as they passed from view. 








Tue predilection shown for the 
terrible, is a strange phenomenon 
in literature. The writers of that 
school generally unfold history ; 
their text is a historic fact. At 
other times, they weave their tale 
from less solid materials ; ancient or 
medieval legends and superstitious 
rites often form the thread of their 
story. Many writers are not par- 
ticular whether they borrow from 
Greek mythologies or from the 
romances of the middle ages, so 
long as they can get a pin on 
which they can hang their weird 
imaginings. There exists in all men 
a strong natural leaning towards 
the dark, and the mysterious. 
Superstition still exists among us, 
but in a changed form; and its 
strong hold has not been weakened 
by the change. As men become 
better educated, and more en- 
lightened, they become more sus- 
ceptible of strange, wayward con- 
ceits; curious, raw ideas; quaint 
tales, and outrageously -ludicrous 
phantasies. They do not believe 
them, nor yet do they to a certain 
extent disbelieve them; they only 
derive from them a mental enjoy- 
ment and pleasant recreation. Their 
souls delight in all kinds of mytho- 
logical tales, which cannot be too 
absurd and nonsensical on the one 
hand, nor too melancholy on the 
other. The pleasure increases in 
proportion with the non-belief; 
one’s mind is firm and secure against 
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them, unlike the ancients and their 
readers; but one loves to read 
them after the day’s work is done, 
as a logician loves to read fallacies. 

It is only a cultured miud that 
can appreciate these tales. An 
ordinarily educated man may per- 
haps be more affected at the story 
of a fine old ballad, but he cannot 
enjoy its poetic beauties, its graphic 
descriptions, or the nicety of details. 
He may fully understand the story, 
and realize it very strongly, but he 
cannot appreciate all those artistic 
touches which in truth form the 
very success of the poem. Before 
we can enjoy a poem as it ought to 
be enjoyed, we must be able to 
analyze it, and to do so, we must be 
possessed of some education. The 
uneducated only carry away the 
story, the educated will perhaps 
value one of the verses, a rhyth- 
mical line, or an original thought 
more than the entire poem. A 
rustic would as soon be startled by 
a leaf falling at his feet, as by a 
fine phrase ; it requires a runaway 
horse, or something outré, to attract 
his attention. 

He who feels an isolation even in 
the throng of a street from all 
mankind, whose thoughts lead him 
farther away from his neighbours 
the oftener he meets them; who is 
occasionally tired of the prosaic 
usefulness of those around him; 
who is unsatisfied with that which 
his hands touch, and who feels a 
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deep vacuum within which can 
only be filled by something new, 
will readily grasp at anything which 
may afford him some knowledge 
of the weird and the terrible. He 
wants to get out of himself at 
times; he desires for a season to 
live in the mental creations of 
others, as he can find no rest in 
his own active brain. Mystery is 
part of life, but it is only some cour- 
ageous adventurers who dare ex- 
plore in her regions. His brain is 
saturated with strange dreams which 
pass and repass every minute, and 
every minute witnesses the passing 
to and fro of many phantastic 
thoughts. There ever revolved in 
his teeming fancy new and strange 
ideas, many of which come and go 
without the man becoming familiar 
with them. From whence they 
come and where they go to, con- 
cerns him not; that they are only 
concernshim. Around him is stern 
reality with money, power, society, 
which are to him so many smoky 
clouds ; but in him exists the mys- 
terious realm of dreamland. Night 
does not relieve him from the com- 
panionship of his thoughts, for, in 
the hours of sleep, phantasy plays 
her tricks with her numerous re- 
tinue in other ways, ard he rises in 
the morning with a fresh company of 
dreamers, 

Hoffmann, the German writer, 
left courtly society and the brilliant 
saloon for the dark night and the 
intercourse with witches, spirits, 
and devils. The “ Fairies’ Midwife ” 
came to him, as it comes to ail 
kindred minds, “in shape no bigger 
than an agate stone.” He might 
almost be said to have been one of 
those who “ put faith in dreams as in 
the only realities.” But Hoffmann 


and Poe had no idle brains; they 
were rather too active ; and it was 
this over activity they desired at 
times to get rid of, as most men 
desire to fill up their idle brains 
with the same recreations. 


These 
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day-dreams begot of vain fantasy, 
clung close to them, so firm was 
their hold, that they did not even 
puff away from thence on being 
angered, but clung the more te- 
naciously to them. 

The British Isles do not possess 
many followers of that school. 
Edgar Allan Poe was one of its 
students in America. The love for 
the weird springs generally from a 
mind cut off from the general 
current, it has either been born 
with the man, or grown afterwards 
at the feet of misfortune. Not 
unfrequently this passion deranges 
the man in whom it lodges, as water 
splits the cleft of a rock. Whenever 
it culminates in a passion with the 
possessor, it has a most detrimental 
effect. In the case of Poe it was 
part of his being, but it was not so 
intense as it was with Hoffmann. 
The German never read a news- 
paper; the dreams of his black- 
shadowed imagination was his all- 
in-all world. Poe, on the other 
hand, lived by, and wrote for, news- 
papers and periodicals. In the pro- 
saic, paragraph-work of an American 
newspaper office, he had to bring his 
common sense into play. Dreams 
aud fantasies were therefrom strictly 
excluded, not being on business. 
That he wrote well for the news- 
papers on all general topics, and 
equally well on strange and weird 
subjects also, shows the universality 
and power of the man. In this 
respect he rises above Hoffmann ; 
but that such a fine intellect and 
poetic fancy should ever have re- 
quired to perform the drudgery- 
work of a paragraphist, seems to 
one like a thoroughbred horse har- 
nessed to the heavy plough in a 
stubble field. It is distinctly evi- 
denced through all his writings that 
he believed in what he wrote, and 
did not write with his belief out- 
side, as a critic standing in the coob 
shade. Effusions they were in the 
highest sense, written to relieve not 
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to explain. Both Hoffmann and he 
were not unlike Orestes, who, when 
he had murdered his mother Cly- 
temnestra, and felt the furies of 
her vengeance coming upon him, 
exclaimed,— 


“ As a charioteer 
With steeds ungoverned, from the 
course I swerve ; 
Thoughts past control are whirling me 
along, 
Their captive slave.” 


In such moods the thunder of 
Poe’s power is most powerfully dis- 
cernible; it is seen in the overcast 
sky and the heavy, clammy air. The 
scenes he depicts have a realism 
about them, they are drawn with a 
painter’s hand, guided by a true 
painter’s eye. It is difficult to say 
whether the poet or the painter ex- 
cels in many of them, so excellently 
does he perform the offices of each ; 
but every sketch is lighted up with 
touches of beauty, while the words 
roll on as some notes of music. 
The intensity of the writing is some- 
thing marvellous; it is graven with 
a powerful pen on steel for ever. 
“We poets,” said Goethe to Henry 
Crabbe Robinson when talking of 
his “Carnival of Rome,” which he 
had written to get rid of the 
thoughts that had collected them- 
selves on the subject,—“ We poets 
are much more matter-of-fact people 
than they who are not poets have 
apy idea of; and it was the truth 
and reality which made that writing 
so popular.” All works before they 
can become realities to other people 
must have first been realities and 
truths to the writers, born in travail 
and cradled in intense affection. 
How profoundly his day-dreams and 
his night-dreams must have affected 
Poe we can in part understand from 
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the firm hold they have upon us the 
readers. 

Was Poe sane?* Could a man 
filled with the fancies and humours 
which he was filled with, be con- 
sidered sane? Doctors may answer 
in the negative, but they would 
thereby affirm, at least after the 
men were dead, that many of the 
brightest intellects the world ever 
possessed were madmen. We have 
no faith in pleas of insanity, espe- 
cially when set up for the first time 
after the man’s death. We look at 
them with the same suspicion as a 
judge does at the plea when it is set 
up for a criminal. To affirm that 
Poe was mad is a most unfriendly 
plea. Strickly speaking, it would 
be by no means difficult to adduce 
facts in the lives of most of us that 
would of themselves shake consider- 
ably our sanity in the eyes of others. 
But in literature, where there are 
no wills and deeds of settlement to 
set aside, it ought to be a rule that 
no man’s sanity should be questioned 
when no such question was raised 
in his lifetime by those who knew 
him. According to the old story, 
Hercules was afflicted with mad- 
ness as the punishment for being so 
near the gods. It would be absurd, 
however, to apply the same story to 
Poe. Whatever ruin may befall 
men like him it is nonsensical to 
attribute it to insanity; it would 
take away from him all the man- 
liness he possessed, and would place 
him in the pauper’s shoes beseeching 
charity from us. Until genius is 
proved to be a sign of madness we 
will always believe in Poe’s sanity. 
His life showed him to be a way- 
ward, erratic being, but no more. 
Madness may be akin to genius, as 
it is said to be akin to wit, but the 
disease always shows itself in the 


* Mr. Andrew Wilson, the writer of the most admirable article on ‘‘ Infanti Perduti” in 
the Edinburgh Essays, raises the question, and inclines very strongly to the opinion that 
Poe suffered from insanity. 
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man’s writings, and who will in the 
wide world be found to assert that 
he wrote anything which shows 
signs of such a disease ? 

From the man’s life we now come 
with an easy transition to his works. 

We have long thought that Poe’s 
poems are like fallen leaves in the 
outward world. Few of his poems 
were written in the heyday of 
summer, none were written in the 
harvest field. They fell like the 
leaves in autumn; they only fell 
when the dew wet the grass, and 
the frost had bitten their stems 
to the death. They are rich in 
colour, and tinged with beauty. In 
this respect his poems possess a 
biographical interest. He was not 
a poet by profession. He only 
became a poet when some shadow 
had crossed his soul, when suffering 
and sorrow had been his visitors. 
As suffering is common to all as the 
sparks fly upward, so it was part 
of his being to seek relief from his 
intense feelings by confessing them 
on paper. 


“Our sweetest songs are those which 
tell of saddest thought.” 


That it is a relief to many minds 
the transference of one’s day and 
night engrossing thoughts to paper 
is beyond question ; but it is only 
a very finely strung mind that can 
be so much harassed by its own 
thoughts to that extent. These 
biographical poems of Poe are just 
what another man like Crabbe 
Robinson would have entered in 
prose in the diary of his life. 
Having been possessed of a poetic 
mind, and having only written poems 
on such events and feelings in his 
own life as stung him to the quick, 
they could not but reach the deepest 
recesses of our heart. There is not 
a poem he wrote but tells; they 
come upon us, as they flowed from 
him, with a direct force and a fresh- 
ness of feeling. He has written 
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fewer poems than any other well- 
known American poet, yet he has 
won a wider fame. Indeed, we 
doubt if ever there has lived in 
modern or ancient times a poet who 
wrote so few poems as Poe, and 
acquired so great a reputation. 

It is as a poet that Poe will be 
best known. His poems are the 
gold, his tales the silver, and his 
crificisms the copper of his wealth. 
His coppers he scattered very libe- 
rally. He entertained a very strong 
opinion that the highest poetic 
genius could, for the best display 
of its own powers, be most advan- 
tageously employed in a short poem, 
a poem that could be read within 
an hour. Whether or no that 
opinion be based on sound poetic 
principles, we do not here pause to 
consider. Poe has, however, shown 
beyond doubt that he himself was 
able to write poems of the very 
highest order of true poetry within 
such limits. His poems are essen- 
tially poems of the mind and affec- 
tions. They can be appreciated by 
all nations; they are not disfigured 
by any local signs ; they are written 
for all mankind. He owes not this 
width to the power that love songs 
and love poems usually possess; 
though he wrote poems of which 
love was the moving power, there 
was no maudlin inanity about them ; 
they were manly, strong in outline, 
and strong even in the beautiful 
delicate details. They are such 
poems as are produced only where 
tender, trusting love has wooed a 
strong, manly intellect. Thus all 
his effusions are toned into a beau- 
tiful harmony by the two feelings, 
and find their way into the hearts 
and minds of all readers; therein 
his poems resemble very much the 
poems of her whom he admired, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The 
moving passion of the poems is 
very strong, but he curbs it, keeps 
it well in hand, and does not allow 
it to run away with him. He ac- 
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complishes his aim without exhaust- 
ing himself or tiring his reader. 
The reserve of the man is also seen 
in his poems; he gives us nothing 
superfluous : how unlike Byron and 
Wordsworth in this respect. 

His poetry has been objected to 
as lacking spontaneity, the same 
objection which many of our best 
critics take to Tennyson. It is per- 
haps of little moment, as it affects 
not the genius of the poet. A poet 
may be very spontaneous in his 
thoughts, but in moulding them 
into verse he may press them into 
compact strength. Another poet’s 
thoughts may be the very reverse 
of spontaneous, but in committing 
them to paper, he may, by artful 
rules, like Oliver Goldsmith, give 
them the appearance of a sponta- 
neous expression. Spontaneity is a 
trick of style in the vast number of 
writers. It seems to us to be of 
very small importance in estimating 
poetry, whether the lines come spon- 
taneously, or whether they were 
carefully collected and put together 
with great pains and study, so long 
as the poem itself is deserving of 
ouradmiration. ‘ Whoso knocks,” 
says Plato, “at the door of poesy, 
untouched with the Muse’s frenzy — 
fondly persuading himself that art 
alone will make him a thorough 
poet—neither be nor his works will 
ever attain perfection; but are 
destined, for all their cold pro- 
priety, to be eclipsed by the effu- 
sions of the inspired madman.” In 
truth, this objection,—if it be an 
objection, which we by no means 
admit,—would apply pre-eminently 
to “the divine Milton,” who was 
long in choosing and late of begin- 
ning. It is only the effusions of 
the inspired that the world pre- 
serve; but although inspiration 
tingles the hearts of all men alike, 
they express_themselves in their 
own manner. That spontaneity of 
expression neither makes nor mars 
a poet, is fully evidenced by the 
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fact that nearly all our medium 
poets write very spontaneously, 
while our master-pieces were written 
after years of laborious study. But, 
as one of the characters in George 
Eliot’s “ Romola”’ says, “ An ass may 
bray a good while before he shakes 
the stars down.” Take only two 
of Poe’s poems, “ The Raven” and 
“ Annabel Lee,” both highly andela- 
borately finished pieces of art, and 
where can be found any two poems 
by any one poet which possess to 
so great a degree the vis vite, which 
make realities out of words ? 

The “ Raven” is beyond all ques- 
tion Poe’s master poem. He explains 
in his “ Essay on the Philosophy 
of Composition” (Works, vol. iil. 
p- 266), how he thought upon the 
subject and wrought it out. Many 
incline to the opinion that the elab- 
orateness of its design, as therein 
set forth, never occurred to the poet 
before, but after he wrote the poem, 
and that the article was written to 
expound ideas suggested after its 
composition. We see no reason to 
disbelieve Poe’s statement. That 
it was well studied and wrought 
out in fhe poet’s mind, few of any 
experience will doubt; there is 
much action, and there are a great 
many small points of detail brought 
out, both of which are entirely 
against spontaneous effusions. Be- 
sides, the very statements he made 
in that article could not have gained 
him any great public favour; indeed, 
it was calculated to create, and has 
created, a feeling against bim. 
Many amateurs think the poem a 
juggler’s feat, and it is only when 
they have tried to imitate it that 
they find there is more than art in 
it. ‘ Most writers—poets in espe- 
cial—prefer having it understood 
that they compose by a species of 
fine frenzy—an ecstatic intuition— 


_and would positively shudder at 


letting the public take a peep 
behind the scenes, at the elaborate 
and vacillating crudities of thought 
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—at the true purposes seized only 
at the last moment—at the innu- 
merable ‘glimpses of idea,’ that 
arrived not at the maturity of full 
view—at the fully-matured fancies 
discarded in despair as unmanage- 
able—at the cautious selections and 
rejections—at the painful erasures 
and interpolations,—in a word, at 
the wheels and pivions, the tackle 
for scene-shifting, the step-lad- 
ders, and demon-traps, the cock’s 
feathers, the red paint and the black 
patches, which, in ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, constitute the 
properties of the literary histrio.” 
(Ibid., p. 267.) 

Poets are what we call inspired 
to a certain extent, and when not 
inspired their writings are of little 
value; but they write desiring to 
be read, or to be paid, or to become 
popular. To attain a reputation 
they must write, and to write re- 
quires premeditation. They have, 
in the sense of Poe, to exercise a 
great amount of worldly wisdom 
before they write, and this, though 
it draws the veil from off the poet’s 
(private) inner chamber, is undeni- 
able. The picture of “The Raven” 
is, no doubt, such as would occur 
to many gifted with a good im- 
agination ; an image that has found 
its way now and then into most of 
our heads; but its simplicity is the 
simplicity that always is the feature 
of any great poem. It is simple 
after it is written; most of us have, 
at ‘one time or other, had a raven 
in our study. The poem does not 
strike us, the first time we read it, 
as strange and out-of-the-way. It 
is like the voice of a friend long 
lost sight of; it is the mirrored 
reflection of thoughts lying in a 
retired nook, and only felt by us 
now and then; it has a biographical 
interest to us all, and is more or 
less associated with some epoch in 
our own lives. 


To account for its very great 
popularity, we must look at it 
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closely. What strikes us at first 
sight is the tremendous reality of 
the picture. Brooding over it there 
is a dull, heavy melancholy, which 
brings the tears to our eyes, as the 
thunder cloud in a wintry day dis- 
charges its loud peals, and lets the 
vapour fall. The melancholy is not 
affected ; it is real, and falls upon 
us with a steadying sombreness, 
So rich it is in poetic beauty that 
we never tire of it; like a picture 
of a master painter, in it we always 
see something fresh; like a deep- 
toned symphony, we never listen 
to it but we experience new enjoy- 
ment. Light music palls on our 
ears on its being repeated, but a 
fine requiem brings always new 
ideas, and creates new aspirations. 
It reaches the very soul. Several 
times it has seemed to us as the 
voice of a rich, far-carrying bell of 
an old cathedral, echoing its deep- 
toned music in the stillness of the 
midday or evening over the broad 
fields ; it sounds .jn our ears as the 
voice of some mysterious one, and 
in the quietness we stay and listen 
as if we heard an unearthly tongue. 
Like all truly great effusions it 
contains more within its lines than 
the mere words or pictures; it is 
emblematical of a mournful, never- 
ending Remembrance, which creeps 
closer to us than any thoughts. No 
American poet has yet produced 
so great a poem. Look, for in- 
stance, into some of the beautiful 
expressions and rolling lines with 
which it is charged. What can 
be finer than the two opening 
lines P— 


“Once upon a midnight dreary, while 
I pondered, weak and weary, 
Overmany a quaint and curious volume 
of forgotten lore.” 


They are only equalled by the two 
opening lines in Burns’ “Tam o’ 
Shanter” for their cadency and 
musical beauty. Take, again, the 
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fine expressions, and clear, powerful 
descriptions in these lines :— 


“It was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember 
wrought its ghost upon the floor. 


“ And the silken, sad, uncertain rust- 
ling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before. 


“Then this ebony bird beguiling my 
sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore. 


“Then upon the velvet sinking I be- 
took myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy.” 


And what can be more graphic 
than the line ?— 


** And his eyes have all the seeming of 
a demon’s that is dreaming.” 


There are thrown here and there, 
with a hand that has plenty to give, 
many splendid thoughts and de- 
scriptions. It is one of those 
poems which lasts, a companion 
we never tire speaking with; its 
power is not evanescent, but 
strengthens with age. 

“Once as yet,” very beautifully 
says Mr. A. C. Swinburne, referring 
to America and her poets, “and 
once only, has there sounded out 
of it all one pure note of original 
song worth singing, and echoed 
from the singing of no other man 
—a note of song neither wide nor 
deep, but utterly true, rich, clear, 
and native to the singer; the short, 
ae music, subtle, and simple, 
and sombre, and sweet, of Edgar 
Poe.” In that sentence, a model 
of fine writing, we have the several 
characteristic beauties of Poe’s 
poems condensed. Profoundly true 
are the words that they contain 
“one pure note of original song,” 
“and echoed from the singing of 
no other man.” The reason of that 
is not far to seek; we find it in the 
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preface to his poems. “ With me 
poetry has not been a purpose, but 
@ passion ; and the passions should 
be held in reverence; they must 
not—they cannot at will be ex- 
cited, with an eye to the paltry 
compensations, or the more paltry 
commendations of mankind.” (“Un- 
der the Microscope,” pp. 54-5.) 

His poem, “ The Bells,” not only 
shows the great mastery he had 
over words, but also exhibits great 
power of imagination. It is some- 
thing after the style of “The 
Raven;” and certainly has far 
more strength in its effect than 
the same idea as wrought out by 
Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge.” 
Very many of his poems, for in- 
stance, “Ulaleime,”’ ‘“ Lenore,” 
“Annabel Lee,” “To One in 
Paradise,” “Tamerlane,” all refer 
to the same person, to her whom 
he loved in his early youth with 
such a pure and all-absorbed devo- 
tion. It is their key-note; and, 
lover-like, he never tired tuning 
his heart with the sounds of such 
rare memorial songs. From the 
ever-recurring theme; the strong, 
glowing warmth ; the great earnest- 
ness and yearning of the poet, we 
can understand the large possession 
she had of his entire being. Each 
poem differs in expression, but all 
unite in swelling her ineffaceable 
memory. A month, a year, several 
years elapse, but time’s hand has 
not dimmed the picture; the waters 
have been gathering, and when the 
sluice is raised they swell out with 
greater force than before. So in 
“ Annabel Lee” he says :— 


“ But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 

Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 


More exquisitely does he express 
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himself in his sweet little poem, 
“To One in Paradise.” The opening 
and concluding of the four verses 
surpass for their very great rich- 
ness of exquisite poetry and lyrical 
beauty anything he wrote. They 
are redolent with most sweet music; 
they are two full-blown roses, and 
out colour all other flowers; they 
are the most precious plants in the 
conservatory, no other fragrance is 
felt where they are. 


“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and 
flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine.” 


Beautiful though that verse is the 
following is more beautiful still,— 


“And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances ! 
By what eternal streams!” 


In “Tamerlane,” which he wrote in 
his youth, he writes with more soul 
and feeling,— 


“O, she was worthy of all love! 
Love as in infancy was mine— 
"Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy; her young heart the 
shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense—then a goodly gift, 
For they were childish and up- 
right— 
Pure—as her young example taught: 
Why did I leave it, and, adrift, 
Trust to the fire within, for light?” 


To us “Tamerlane” is one of, if 
not the most, interesting poem, he 
wrote, It is a psychological study. 
We have there the virgin feelings 
of love, the strong feelings of a 
first-born passion written in the 
natural heat of youth, and written 
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by one with a poetic gift. It issues 
forth like molten iron from the 
furnace, red-hot; fierce in its fresh 
possession, yet impressible by her 
to whom it owes its birth. But 
along with the newness of love, its 
sweetness and frenzy, comes sadness, 
“the winged strife.”’ In this new 
kingdom, this newly discovered 
precious mine was his soul and body. 
“I saw no heaven—but in her eyes.” 
Can words be more expressive than 
these, can pictures on canvas be 
more apparent to the eye than 
that, can similes teach us more? 
Many pages, books, teach us less. 
It is an arrow shot straight to the 
heart. 

There are three other poems to 
which we desire to draw attention, 
not only for their poetic beauty but 
for their biographical interest. They 
are “ Israfel,’”’ which was written 
in his youth; “ For Annie;” and “To 
My Mother.” The former bears 
many traces that it was written in 
youth, some of the verses run awk- 
wardly, while one or two of the 
rhymes are hauled in; the two last 
verses are splendid, especially the 
last :— 


“If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might 

swell 

From my lyre within the sky.” 


The last two were written in his 
manhood, they have a robustness of 
thought, and a fine poetic feeling. 
“To My Mother’”’ is a gem, although 
in the form of a sonnet; a pure 
soul breathes through it. The title 
is a little misleading, Mrs. Clemm, 
his mother-in-law, being the party 
addressed; but to Poe she was a 
mother, and more than a mother. 
His own mother was the mother of 
himself, but Mrs. Clemm was, as 
he finally put it,— 
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“ Mother to the one I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother 
I knew, 
By that infinity with which my wife 
seal to my soul than its soul- 
ife.” 


He has not written any light, gay, 
vivacious poems such as we are now 
accustomed to see in magazines ; he 
did not write poetry to amuse himself 
or us; he only wrote in that form 
when he had something special to 
say, some lodging thought to un- 
burden himself of, some message to 
deliver. To him poetry was a sacred 
form of expression; for ordinary 
work he used prose. This is in- 
stanced in his. ‘For Annie,” a 
thank - offering for his recovery 
from the “fever called ‘ Living,’” 
wherein he uses a very character- 
istic expression, “pitiless pain.” 
He was notably one of those who 
“learn in suffering what they teach 
in song;” his verses were but the 
expressions of— 


“The feeling pleasures of his lone- 
liness.” 


He was cradled into poetry on the 
lap of sorrow; his muse is sicklied 
over with the pale cast of grief, and 
his deep - toned, richly - melodious 
music is in keeping with the heart- 
stricken and high-sovled man. 
Having now exhausted the “place 
for gold,” we now come to the 
“vein for the silver” of Poe's 
works, His tales and stories were 
written for his bread ; they too often 
bear the marks of forced work, and 
very many of them lack that rich- 
ness of detail and of thought, that 
spontaneity and leisure alone can 
give. We doubt very much if the 
reprinting of all his tales is a pru- 
dent step; we certainly do not 
think that those now published for 


the first time will maintain Poe’s . 


reputation as a tale writer. It 
would have been better if Mr. 
Ingram had only published a 
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selection ; his best tales have been 
published over and again, his worst 
should not have been reprinted. 
No man who writes for a living 
ever intends, or would even allow, 
the papers so hastily put together, 
to be placed side by side with his 
more ambitious and better efforts. 
The gloom that is distinctly 
visible in his poems gathers into 
heavy thunder-clouds in his tales. 
Many are as black as midnight, 
without any moon or stars to light 
up the scene. The stories come 
upon us as the wide sweep and 
heavy roar of many waters; in our 
loneliness they rush upon us, and 
carry all tender plants and beautiful 
flowers before them. He pictures 
graphically the land of darkness, 
and the shadow of death, a land of 
darkness as darkness itself; and of 
the shadow of death, without “ any 
order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness.” They are fresh and vigorous, 
but so are all thunder-storms. They 
are original, but so are the trials of 
murderers. They are weird and 
gloomy, but so are the sounds that 
escape from the bird of night, the 
owl. But over all this gloom, his 
imagination plays with a vivid 
fervour, and wild freshness. For 
him the terrible, the horrible, the 
fantastical, had a strange fascination. 
In his tales of the horrible he is 
ainfully minute, every little weird 
incident, every bit of black paint, is 
put on the canvas. In many tales 
the terrible minuteness of death 
strikes the reader more than the 
entire fact of the story: the in- 
cidents he used may to some appear 
trivial, but in his hands they formed 
part of the working out of the 
story, his picture would be incom- 
plete without them ; it would lose 
half of its power. We refer parti- 
cularly to “ Mesmeric Revelation ;”’ 
“ The Facts in the Case of M. Valde- 
demar ;”’ “ A Descent into the Mael- 
strém;”” The Black Cat;” “The 
Pit and Pendulum.” Of humour 
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he had exceedingly little. He had 
no laugh and very little sunshine. 
To wit he had no pretensions, and 
when he plays a joke there is a 
ghastliness about it. Probably, 
the lightest of his stories is the 
“‘ Spectacles ;” but even then the 
lightness depends upon the in- 
cidents of the story, and not on 
the manner in which he told it. His 
three tales, “ Berenice,” “ Leiga,” 
and “ Morella,” are the most ex- 
quisite, choice, and beautiful of his 

rose writings. They are poems. 

hey give us an insight into the 
constitution of the man, his longings, 
his past joys, and his day-dreams. 
They all refer to the one person, to 
the ever memorable Leiga, who was 
more to him than woman is to an 
ordinary mortal. In them we 
have an idea of the great strength 
of his love, how it filled and ab- 
sorbed his entire being; and we 
can understand how great the 
destruction and desolation must 
have been, when the idol was re- 
moved from out the chamber, when 
the eye could rest on nothing in its 
place, but only look in upon memory 
and feed upon past recollections. 
Memory revels in the lost idol, 
magnifies her beauties, lauds her 
worth, and increases her charms 
until the mind is delirious; then 
comes the dreadful waking into 
poverty of the present, from the 
vast richness of the past. So when 
he is awakened from his dreamings 
into the past, by the pressing cares 
of the present, he finds that the 
memory of past bliss is the anguish 
of to-day. It was the only happi- 
ness left to him to dream of her. 
No one will doubt that these tales 
were founded on his own experience; 
they ring with truth ; they rush on 
with the waters of a pent-up de- 
votion and long-lost love; every 
page contains lines of pure heart 
music. There is no plot in them, 
no attempt at analysis, no endeavour 
to be terrible, he only relieves his 
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mind of the visions which lodged 
in it day and night; they are the 
utterances of his own heart, soli- 
loquies uttered from heart to heart. 
We have little hesitation in placing 
them in point of human interest 
above and beyond everything he 
wrote, and we could only have 
wished that he had written more of 
these beautiful, rich-swelling poems. 
We would rather see his reputation 
founded on these tales than on the 
pseudo-detective stories. 

We have had little difficulty in 
estimating Poe’s position as a poet 
and a writer of tales, but we ex. 
perience considerable difficulty in 
estimating his criticisms. The 
functions of a critic were to him 
very high and sacred. So honest, 
high-toned, truth-seeking were his 
criticisms, that he seems to have 
written on his oath; there is no 
looseness of expression, no slipshod 
work; every sentence tells, every 
word, for his words were very care- 
fully and correctly chosen. In 
America no man was so fearless in 
expressing his opinions ; his approval 
could not be purchased by popular 
opinion, nor could his disapproval be 
obtained by publishers or friends. In 
his eyes a critic was a public official, 
who should say what he means in 
a straightforward manonner, irre- 
ae of what his constituents 
think. Few men have had a higher 
or more profound sense of its re- 
sponsibilities ; to protect the guild 
of literature from being disgraced 
by any unworthy member; to thin 
its ranks of those whose souls could 
not rise above vanity, egotism, 
money grubbing; to burst the 
wind-bags, to clear the ranks of 
the profession of those who were- 
totally unworthy to be dubbed 
authors or poets, and to expose the 
thieves and unprincipled writers. 
He exercised his duties too well, 
alas! for his own reputation; he 
has been rewarded with foul 
calumny by the host of those in- 
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significant, worthless writers, which 
were then so numerous across the 
Atlantic. His criticisms contain 
many fine thoughts and ideas, 
especially the short paragraphs 
which styles “ Marginalia.”’ 
He was a profound analyst; he 
was well versed in the machinery 
of thoughts; unsatisfied with the 
surface he always looked for prin- 
ciples; his criticisms were always 
supported by some leading general 
truths. 

Taken altogether, Poe is the most 
remarkable genius that America 
has yet given birth to. He was, 
as we have seen, a many-sided 
man, he could write well about any- 
thing. Many authors have ex- 
celled him in several departments, 
but not one has come near to him 
as a poet, a tale writer, an essayist, 
and a critic combined. Emerson 
is richer and fuller in his essays ; 
Longfellow possesses more soul 
and heart in his poems ; Hawthorne 
has a lighter fancy, is a more 
pleasant companion, and writes 
more finished tales; and Lowell 
has a better critical faculty ; but any 
one of them cannot be compared 
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to Poe for his many gifts and ac- 
complishments. He stands pre- 
eminent above them all in that 
respect. He is perhaps the greatest 
universal American genius. They 
have sweeter and pleasanter singers, 
but none are so powerful as he, not 
one that stirs us to our very heart’s 
core. And though he loved the 
black domains of night, and courted 
the company of all her grim and 
motley and weird retinue, there 
ever and anon appeared those angel 
faces whom he had loved long 
since and lost for a while. 

His poems are the richly-varied 
strains of music, now rising, now 
falling, which a skilled player alone 
ean bring from a well-worn time- 
marked instrument; the music is 
the sweeter in correspondence with 
the wear and tear of the instru- 
ment. His tales are the picture 
galleries, in which are hung the 
strange creations, and curiously 
shaped imagination, of the artist. 
His criticisms are like the clear, 
biting frost of winter; occasionally 
the cold winter day is warmed with 
the sun’s rays, but the night falls 
with piercing keenness. 
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THE EARLY POETRY OF PROVENCE. 


By Davin MarsHatu. 


“ Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth.” 


Tue words Provence and Proven- 
cal are used in a variety of senses 
by authors writing at different dates, 
and for different purposes. 

The ancient Provincia of the 
Romans (Provincia Narbonnensis) 
comprised the country lying between 
the Alps and the Cevennes, and ex- 
tended from the shores of the 
Mediterranean northwards nearly 
to the Lake of Geneva. After the 
dismemberment of the Roman em- 
pire there was a Burgundian king- 
dom of Arles and Provence, of 
which the city of Arles was the 
capital. Thereafter Provence be- 
came a fief of the empire under 
Charlemagne and his successors, 
and was held by a series of Counts 
of Provence, who seem to have 
been indépendent princes in reality, 
though feudatories in name. Pro- 
vence is the name of one of the 
modern “ districts” of France. 

The word Provengal is used in- 
differently as a geographical term, 
applicable to Provence in any of 
the above senses. But it has a 
special meaning when we speak of 
Provencal literature. 

If a line were to be drawn across 
the map of France from La Rochelle 
on the west, to Geneva on the east, 
it would divide that country into 
two portions, one northern the 
other southern. In the earliest 
period of French literature each of 
these divisions had its own language. 
The langue d'oc was that of the 
southern division, the langue d’out 
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that of the northern. The two 
languages have long since been 
fused together by the formation 
and diffusion over the whole coun- 
try of the modern form of French; 
but the original difference between 
them was very marked. 

The langue doc, spoken in 
Southern France, is known as the 
Provencal tongue; and it is con- 
venient to use the words Provence 
and Provencal in their broadest 
sense, as descriptive of the whole 
country where this language was 
used. We shall employ them in 
that sense in the following pages. 

The remnants of Provencal litera- 
ture which have come down to our 
time are few; but they are suffici- 
ently varied to enable us to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the 
character and merits of the litera- 
ture as a whole. The age of the 
troubadours, who were the professors 
of the poetic art in Provence, does 
not extend over more than about 
two centuries; and M. Raynouard, in 
his collection entitled ‘‘ Poesies des 
Troubadours,” has printed several 
hundred complete poems ranging 
over the whole of that period in 
point of date. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding, among these, ex- 
amples of nearly every form of 
composition which was used by the 
troubadours. 

To M. Raynouard, also, we are 
indebted for a very complete col- 
lection of Provencal biographies of 
the more celebrated troubadours, 
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As contemporary, or nearly con- 
temporary, records, these are of the 
highest value. They shed a flood 
of light on the social condition of 
Provence in the times we are dealing 
with. 

A mere catalogue of the books 
which have been written on Pro- 
vencal literature, both before and 
since those of M. Raynouard, would 
extend to the size of a moderately 
large article. In France, as was to 
be expected, much research has 
been devoted to the subject. Scarcely 
less attention has been bestowed 
upon itin Germany. In England, 
no writer of any note has taken it 
in hand; though many valuable 
papers on this and cognate subjects 
are to be found scattered through 
the periodical literature of the last 
fifty years. 

The inquiry into the origin of 
Provencal literature resolves itself 
into several subordinate inquiries. 
The earliest Provencal poet of whose 
verses we have specimens, lived in 
the end of the eleventh and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth centuries. 
He was Guillaume 1X., Duke of 
Aquitaine and Count of Poitiers. 
But itis apparent from the elaborate 
structure of his versification, as 
well as from the polished turn of 
his phraseology, that he is compos- 
ing in accordance with the rules of 
a poetic art already in familiar use, 
and in a language whose grammati- 
cal form is no longer in its infancy. 
We are, therefore, forced to conclude 
that he had predecessors in that art, 
though their works have perished. 
Those historians of Provencal poetry 
who seem best able to judge, are 
agreed in thinking that it must 
have existed as far back at least as 
the beginning of the tenth century. 

If we assume this to be the date 
of its rise, we find ourselves in this 
position. We can trace the history 
of literature m Provence from the 
earliest times, at least from B.c. 600, 
down to the decay and death of 
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the classical languages as spoken 
tongues. We can arrive at some 
estimate of the condition of litera- 
ture there at the latter of these 
periods. After this, the dark ages 
intervene, and our information 
ceases ; till suddenly, in the ninth or 
tenth century, we find Provence in 
possession of a new form of litera- 
ture. Not only so, but this new 
form of literature differs from the 
old in its whole spirit. It gives ex- 
pression to feelings and aspirations 
unknown to, and unheard of by, 
any inhabitant of Provence in the 
times that preceded these dark ages. 
In short, at the commencement of 
the dark ages we find Provence the 
seat par excellence of classical cul- 
ture and of classical literature, shorn 
of its ancient glory, no doubt, but 
still shedding its feeble ray there if 
anywhere in the world. At the be- 
ginning of the middle ages we find 
this same Provence the seat of an 
already flourishing romantic litera- 
ture, of which kind of literature she 
is the first country in Europe to 
become the possessor. 

By what influences, and under 
what laws, has this apparently ex- 
traordinary result been effected? 
What is there in common between 
the old literature and the new? 
What are the distinctive character- 
istics of the new? And whence 
have they been derived? 

Let us turn back the page of 
Provencal history, and seek an 
answer there to such questions 
as these. 

According to the earliest au- 
thentic information we have of 
Provence, it was inhabited by a 
Celtiberian population; that is, a 
race formed by the union of the 
Celtic pecples indigenous to North- 
ern France, with the Iberians, a 
semitic race who occupied Spain 
and the Pyrenean slopes, and of 
whom there are yet traces to be 
found among the inhabitants of 
the Basque provinces. Of all the 
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indigesous European tribes with 
whom we are acquainted, the Celts 
take the lead in point of intellectual 
capability and domestic civilization. 
On that account we may assume 
that they-acquired the predomi- 
nance in the course of time over the 
Iberian element of the mixed race. 
The language used by them we do 
not know, but we know it to have 
been of Aryan origin. 

To this Celtiberian race there 
was added a Greek element in 
B.c. 600, by the arrival at the 
mouths of the Rhone, of a colony 
from the Jonian city of Phocsea in 
Asia Minor. We have both a 
Greek and a Latin account of the 
arrival of this colony, and of the 
friendly reception with which the 
colonists met. Their leader is 
said to have married the daughter 
of the chief of the loval tribe of 
Celtiberians (Segobrigii). The city 
he founded was the Greek colony of 
Massilia, the modern Marseilles. 

The colony grew apace. The 
colonists diffused around them the 
blessings of civilization. The natives 
learned from them, according to 
Justin, the culture of the olive and 
the vine. The barbarous tribes 
strove to imitate in their way the 
admirable social order of the Greeks. 
Part of them settled down in cities 
which they fortified with walls; 
others devoted themselves to agri- 
culture. All had commercial re- 
lations with Massilia. 

In this way passed some five 
hundred years. At the end of that 
time, the word barbarian, in its 
sense of uncivilized, ceased to apply 
to the population of Provence, at 
all events to that portion of it 
which dwelt in the vicinity of the 
Greeks. The people used the 
language of Greece. They wor- 
shipped the gods of Greece. 

For Massilia was no longer a 
stranger struggling for existence 
in a strange land. As a Roman 
writer says, ‘‘It seemed more as 
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if Gaul had been transported into 
the midst of Hellas than as if there 
had been an importation of Greeks 
into Gaul.” From the rock of 
Monaco, at the foot of the Alps, 
where stood the temple of the 
Greek Heracles, to the Pyrenees, 
on whose eastern slope was the 
shrine of the Pyrenean Artemis, 
the whole country was Greek. 
Massilia, the largest emporium of 
trade in the world, had somewhere 
about twenty colonies of her own 
settled along the Mediterranean 
coast. Her storehouses were filled 
with the produce of the whole 
known world. Her merchant- 
vessels had penetrated as far along 
the African coast as to Senegal; 
and on the north they traded with 
Britain, and probably with Den- 
mark and Norway. Her commerce 
with the East extended to countries 
far beyond her native Phocea. The 
whole interior trade of Gaul was in 
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In Gaul, the Greek language was 
the language of commerce. On 
this point we have the express 
testimony of Strabo. Even in 
Spain, the same author tells us, 
the natives had erected Greek 
temples and offered worship after 
the Greek fashion. Ceesar states 
that in his time the Druids used 
Greek letters in their ordinary 
business. In his war with the 
Helvetii he found the census of 
their force in Greek numerals. All 
the coins of Provence, anterior to 
the Roman period, have a Greek 
legend inscribed on them 

In such circumstances it is im- 
possible to doubt that Greek litera- 
ture must have been widely diffused 
among the population of ancient 
Provence. To the Greek, literature 
and religion were inseparably con- 
nected; and his religion was of 
spectacular order. The public fes- 
tivals, the priestly sacrifices, the 
whole apparatus religiosus of the 
Greek kept their national literature 
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continually in the foreground, and 
thus placed it in circumstances 
most favourable for its rapid dis- 
semination. 

The fall of Massilia was sudden 
and complete. In the later years 
of her prosperity she had owed 
much to the generous return made 
to her by the Romans for assist- 
ance more than once given to them 
in time of peril. When the strife 
between Cesar and Pompey made 
Rome a “ city divided against her- 
self,” it was impossible that Massilia 
should refrain from joining one 
party or the other. She sided with 
Pompey’s faction. On his defeat 
she fell into the hands of Cesar, 
her fleet and her arsenals were 
destroyed, and her commercial 
resources greatly crippled. Nar- 
bonne was made the centre of the 
Mediterranean trade of Gaul, and 
afterwards received all the support 
of imperial Rome, as a trading 
rival of Massilia. 

Upwards of half a century before 
this period, the Romans had re- 
duced the northern parts of Pro- 
vence to subjection, and established 
their Provincia Narbonnensis; so 
that the Latin tongue and the Latin 
religion had existed for some time, 
co-ordinately with the Greek in the 
immediate vicinity of the Massilian 
territory. Now, however, Latin 
superseded Greek over the whole 
of Provence as the language of 
the government, of law, and of 
religion. There is no part of their 
policy which the Romans more 
undeviatingly carried out than that 
of imposing their language on their 
dependencies along with their rule. 
As Augustine says: “Opera data 
est imperiosa civitas non solum 
jugum, verum etiam linguam suam, 
domitis gentibus per pacem so- 
cietatis imponere."—De Civitate 
Dei, xix. 7. 


As the language of the courts 


of law, Latin would naturally soon 
have become the language of com- 
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merce. But another circumstance 
contributed to its rapid spread in 
the country. Provence was close 
to Italy, and easy of access both 
by land and by sea, and conse- 
quently it immediately became the 
resort of multitudes of Roman 
money-lenders, bankers, farmers, 
sheep-feeders, and other traders. 
A large Roman element was thus 
infused into the population. 

From this time forward the pre- 
dominance of the Latin language 
in Provence asserted itself more 
and more. Under the early em- 
perors, not only Provence, but 
almost the whole of Gaul became 
thoroughly Latinized; and, as a 
seat of literary culture, Provence 
was more than the rival of Rome 
herself. The Roman patricians 
went to Massilia rather than to 
Athens to study Greek philosophy ; 
for the energy which Massilia had 
previously devoted to mercantile 
pursuits, now diverted itself to- 
wards the cultivation of letters. 
There were also schools of learning 
at Lyons, Autun, Besancon, Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux, Narbonne, &c. 
The grammarians and rhetoricians 
of Rome were chiefly Gauls. Ju- 
venal recommends the Roman 
student of eloquence to go to Gaul 
for lessons; and refers to the rhe- 
torical schoo] of Toulouse in terms 
implying no ordinary compliment. 

Roman literature lingered in 
Provence till the time of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who was appointed 
Bishop of Auvergne about a.p. 472, 
and who, with all his faults, may 
fairly be called a classic author. 
After him there is no writer of 
Latin worthy to be ranked above 
a chronicler. In the end even 
chroniclers failed; and often the 
annals of a year are summed up 
in a single recorded word such as 
bellum or pax. 

In this condition, as regards 
letters, Provence enters upon the 
dark ages. Somewhere about the 
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beginning of the tenth century, as 
we have already stated, she appears 
to have a new literature of her 
own; and a century later we find 
that literature, perfected in form, 
and spread over the whole country, 
from the Alps to the Atlantic, and 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees. 

The new literature has one point 
in common with its predecessor. 
Fundamentally, it is a modification 
of the Latin speech. More than 
half of the radical forms of the 
language are Latin. But the genius 
of the language is changed. The 
expedients used for expressing the 
relations which these roots bear to 
one another when combined into 
sentences are entirely different. 

The points of difference between 
the new literature and the old are 
so numerous, that it is difficult to 
make a selection of the most im- 
portant. Perhaps we shall best 
sum them up by describing the 
new Provengal literature as the 
poetry of chivalry, and its inspiring 
genius as the genius of chivalry, as 
contradistioguished from that of 
classicism. 

If we compare any of the heroes 
of classic poetry— Hector, for ex- 
example, who is, perhaps, faultless 
as a model classical hero—with one 
of the heroes of chivalrous romance, 
such as King Arthur, or any of his 
knights, we are at once struck with 
the contrast in character between 
the two. Hector’s bravery is not 
the bravery of one of King Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table. The 
one is crude courage; the other 
refined sentiment. There are no 
more beautiful lines in the Iliad, 
than those which describe the part- 
ing of Hector from his wife and 
his child. But Hector’s love for 
his wife has in it nothing of the 
high and holy emotion which the 
poets of chivalry describe when 
they sing of conjugal affection. 

The introduction to the Iliad is 
eminently illustrative of the con- 
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trast between classic and chivalrous 
feeling. Chryses, an aged priest 
of Apollo, comes with a rich ransom 
to the Greek camp, to beseech the 
Atride and the assembled Greeks 
that his daughter may be restored 
tohim. Ina division of spoil the 
daughter had become the prize of 
Agamemnon, who refuses to com- 
ply with the priest’s requests, and 
insults him. Apollo consequently 
visits the army with a plague. Ul- 
timately Agamemnon is forced to 
give the girl up, but he recoups 
himself by taking from Achilles 
another captive girl, who had been 
ullotted to that chieftain at the same 
division of spoil. Hence the wrath 
of Achilles, and the numberless 
woes of the Greeks. 

The opening of the Iliad is a 
magnificent piece of classical de- 
scription. There is nothing in the 
conception of the scene inconsis- 
tent with classical taste; nothing 
incongruous or out of place. Let 
us, retaining the narrative, substi- 
tute the names of knights of chi- 
valry for those of the Greek chief- 
tains, and see how the passage 
reads when transferred to modern 
times. 

John, the venerable Archbishop 
of Toulouse, finding that his niece 
had been seized by the Christian 
army, and handed over to Sir Gala- 
had as his share of the plunder 
taken at the sack of the city of 
Antioch, came with a ransom to 
redeem her. Sir Galahad, in pre- 
sence of the assembled Christian 
chiefs, told him that he had better 
be off, or it might be worse for him. 
A plague is sent from heaven upon 
the army. Sir Galahad has to give 
up the Archbishop’s niece, but he 
seizes upon the mistress of Lan- 
celot instead. Lancelot is angry, 
and numberless woes overtake the 
army. 

Could one of the poets of chi- 
valry convert this into a romance, 
with the serious hope of attaching 








any epic interest to his heroes? 
Certainly not. The principles, 
motives, passions of Homer's 
heroes, are simply contemptible in 
the eyes of chivalry. The basest 
of King Arthur's knights would 
peremptorily disavow them. 

A great many answers have been 
given to the question—What is 
chivalry? There is no difficulty 
in reaching the true answer. 

Essentially, chivalry is a product 
of religion, and of that alone. 

The difference in spirit between 
classic and chivalrous literature, is 
wholly the result of the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion. 
The religions of Greece and Rome 
were not systems of morals. Their 
gods were not guardians of morality, 
or avengers of immorality. Flagrant 
crimes, indeed, are said to have oc- 
casionally offended these gods, and 
called down punishment on the 
offender. But such cases are the 
exception and not the rule. In the 
Christian religion, on the contrary, 
the moral law is the sum of man’s 
duty to God; and that God is “ He 
who searcheth all hearts, and un- 
derstandeth all the imaginations of 
the thoughts.” Gradually, as a re- 
ligion ‘like this makes way among 
a people, their whole mental and 
moral nature is changed. The 
beauty of virtue as a religious 
duty, the hatefulness of vice as an 
offence against God, these are far 
grander and nobler sentiments than 
any which the classic religions can 
inspire. The Christian religion has 
strengthened and purified all the 
nobler tendencies of human nature ; 
and this nobler and purer culture 
it is which constitutes the essence 
of chivalry. All else appertaining 
to chivalry is accidental. 

One of these accidental charac- 
teristics deserves special notice, be- 
cause of its prominence in the 
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is the elevation of woman to a place 
in society which was never accorded 
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to her in classic times. It is not 
tv be forgotten that the whole 
tendency of Christianity is to treat 
woman as the equal of man within 
the family, to make her the com- 
panion of his life, the sharer of all 
his j»ys and troubles. Such was 
the lot of woman in Judea, and such 
it was among the early Christians, as 
every reader of the Epistles knows. 

But there was another great event 
which contributed to elevate the 
position of woman in Provence. 
The German invaders, and con- 
querors of Rome, brought with them 
into Gaul and Italy the manners of 
their native home in the far-off forests 
of the north. Many of them settled 
in Burgundy and Provence. All 
that we know of them, shows that 
with them woman's position was far 
different from what it was in Greece 
or Rome. The German, a hunter 
living under the tall pines of the 
north, in a country clad in snowfora 
great part of the year, had no forum, 
no circus, no rendezvous of luxury, 
wherein to spend his time with his 
fellows apart from his wife and his 
children. His fireside was his home 
world. His wife was the companion 
of his entire home life, the centre 
of all his affections, and not merely 
his occasional associate in hours of 
ease. 

When a race with habits and tradi- 
tions like this became the conquerors 
of Rome, and in doing so, became 
themselves a conquest of Chris- 
tianity, everything conspired to 
elevate the position of woman in 
the nascent civilization of the new 
nations formed by the union of the 
two peoples. The result was that 
devotion to woman was carried to 
the extreme. It became almost 
a worship; and we find it so de- 
picted in the verses of the trou- 
badours. But it must be remem- 
bered that the actual treatment of 
woman in the age of chivalry, was 
a quite different affair from the 
ideal representation of her position 
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contained in literature. The 
history of that period records 
as many instances of cruelty and 
brutality to women as the history 
of any other time. 

These remarks will serve to sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader 
some of the questions of interest 
which are connected with Provengal 
literature and, through it, with the 
literature of nearly all modern 
Europe, for Provence was the cradle 
of modern letters. 

The poets of Provence were called 
troubadours; that is, “‘ finders” or 
‘“‘makers” of verse. A_ similar 
word was used in Scotland, where 
Sir David Lindsay and others are 
often mentioned as “makars.” 
The troubadours, as a rule, were 
poets by profession, and they sup- 
ported themselves by the patronage 
of those whose praises they sung, 
or for whose amusement they sung 
their verses. The more successful 
of them became the recognized 
minstrels of the great families of 
Provence, residing at the castles of 
their seigneurs, and forming a re- 
gular part of their retinue. Others 
travelled from one court to another. 
The jongleur was of a class of 
nunstrels inferior to the trouba- 
dours. His duty was to sing the 
songs of others, not his own; and 
he was often attached to the service 
of some troubadour, for whom he 
played accompaniments. The word 
jongleur is a corruption of the Latin 
joculator, a jester or buffoon. 

Provencal poetry was divided into 
various classes. ‘The most import- 
ant were the chanson or love song, 
and the sirvente or satire. This 
division is looked upon by some 
writers as exhaustive, hecause they 
class as sirventes not only satires, 
but all poems not properly love 
songs. The tenson was a poem in 
which two troubadours maintained 
a dialogue or dispute in alternate 
stanzas. Besides these the most 
common species of verses were the 
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aubade, or morning song, the sere- 
nade, and several pieces connected 
with the Crusades. 

The Provencal language was ad- 
mirably adapted for rhymed versi- 
fication. It retained so much of 
the Latin system of inflection and 
conjugation as to be possessed of 
an inexhaustible store of terminal 
rhymes. It had discarded the rules 
of Latin verse, so far as regards 
syllabic quantity; and the rules of 
prosody, as to arsis and thesis, ac- 
commodated themselves easily to a 
poetry intended only to be heard 
along with a musical accompani- 
ment. 

Thus a complicated system of 
versification became possible, and 
the more complicated in this respect 
a poem was, the greater a triumph 
of art it was supposed to be. These 
feats of versification are incapable 
of being reproduced in English, 
and at best they are but elegant 
puerilities. In some of the trans- 
lations we afterwards give, an at- 
tempt has been made to imitate the 
original in this respect to a certain 
extent. 

The music used by the trouba- 
dours, as an accompaniment to their 
songs, was confined to a simple 
melody. Pierre d'Auvergne, who 
is spoken of by his biographer as 
the author of great improvements 
in this department of the art of 
the troubadours, is thought by some 
writers to have introduced the 
harmonies of the octave and the 
fifth, but this is mere conjecture. 

First, in point of antiquity, on 
the list of troubadours whose 
verses have been preserved, is the 
name of Guillaume 1X., Duke of 
Aquitaine, and Count of Poitiers. 
His father, a prince of austere 
manners and distinguished piety, 
had strungly supported the scheme 
of Pope Gregory VII. for the re- 
ligious and political reorganization 
of Christendom. with the view of 
checking the advance of Mahom- 
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medanism; and it is said that 
Guillaume, when he succeeded to 
his inheritance in 1086, showed 
every indication of having inherited 
his father’s personal qualities as 
well as his titles and estates. Far 
from fulfilling the promise of his 
gp his subsequent history shows 

im to have been almost in every 
respect the opposite of his father 
in character. A man of noble car- 
riage and great personal beauty, he 
was energetic and brave, but with- 
out regard for religion, unrestrained 
in his pleasures, and licentious to 
the last degree in his habits. 

In 1096 Pope Urban II. en- 
deavoured to induce him to join 
the first Crusade, but without suc- 
cess. In 1099, however, when 
news had come of the capture of 
Jerusalem, and the establishment 
of a Christian kingdom in Syria, 
Guillaume determined to take part 
in the Eastern wars; and he sum- 
moned his followers to join his 
standard at Limoges in the spring 
of 1101. The army which assem- 
bled was brilliant and numerous. 
Some historians say he had 30,000 
men, some 300,000; but all are 
agreed that a female host accom- 
panied the army of the Aquitanian 
duke, and that the majority of the 
ladies who composed it were neither 
Clorindas nor Herminias. 

One of the pieces written by 
Guillaume of Aquitaine, is a sort 
of lament, composed at Limoges, 
on the occasion of leaving for the 
Holy Land. It is an exceedingly 
curious document, as an index to 
the character of its author; but 
there is no poetry in it. He com- 
plains grievously that he is obliged 
to give up all his pleasures and 
amusements; to leave his young 
son at home under the question- 
able guardianship of Foulques 
d’Anjou ; to doff his silken raiment 
and to don the helmet and the 
mailed suit. He says he must go 
without further delay to the land 
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where sinners go to make their 
peace, and pilgrims go to cry for 
mercy; and he tells us that he 
has begged the protection of God 
for his enterprise both in the Pro- 
vencal language and in Latin. But 
there is not a single really religious 
aspiration in the poem, nor the 
slightest attempt to express any 
chivalrous or noble sentiment. 
His journey to the Holy Land 
was disastrous. In June, 1101, he 
crossed the Bosphorus, with the 
Christian army, which had joined 
itself to his Aquitanians; but he 
had scarcely set foot in Asia when 
the supply of food failed. The 
Turks had devastated the country 
and poisoned the cisterns, wells, 
and water-courses. They had just 
defeated two Christian armies, and 
the country was entirely under their 
control. When Guillaume reached 
the valley of the Halys, his thirsty 
troops threw themselves headlong 
into the river, under the very eyes 
of the infidel army, and were at- 
tacked and massacred almost with- 
out resistance; the soldiers shout- 
ing to the enemy, “Oh, terrible 
Turks! allow us to drink—you can 
slaughter us afterwards!” 
Guillaume escaped, and fled to 
Antioch, where Tancred supplied 
him with means to return to Aqui- 
taine. He had married in his 
early youth a princess of the house 
of Anjou, whom he afterwards 
divorced, in order to obtain the 
hand of Philippa, daughter of 
Guillaume I1V., Count of Toulouse. 
On the death of the latter in 1112, 
he married a third time, but soon 
afterwards he became enamoured 
of the Comtesse de Chatelherault, 
carried her off, and annulled his 
existing marriage, with the view of 
making her his wife. This proceed- 
ing roused the indignation of the 
Bishop of Poitiers, who remon- 
strated with him, and threatened 
to excommunicate him unless he 
restored the lady at once to her 
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husband. Guillaume refused, laying 
his hand on the hilt of his sword ; 
but the prelate, falling back a few 
steps, courageously pronounced the 
words of excommunication, and 
added, ‘Strike now, I am ready.” 
“TI do not like you well enough,” 
answered Guillaume, “to give you 
the chance of reaching heaven so 
soon. I sentence you to exile.” The 
rest of his life is void of interest. 
He was cited to appear before the 
Council of Reims in 1119, but re- 
fused to attend. His excommunica- 
tion he treated as brutum fulmen, a 
course of conduct not so easy to 
pursue in his time as it is now. He 
afterwards fought under Alphonso, 
King of Arragon, against the Sara- 
cens in Spain. His death took place 
in 1126. 

Nine pieces composed by him re- 
main. Their distinguishing merit 
is ease and elegance in versifica- 
tion. Unfortunately, nearly all are 
disfigured by a freedom of ex- 
pression which renders them unfit 
for publication in English. The 
specimen given below is free from 
such blemishes :— 


“ Anew I tune my lute to love, 
Ere storms disturb the tranquil 
hour, 
For her who who strives my truth 
to prove, 
My only pride 
flower— 
But who will ne'er my pain remove, 
Who knows and triumphs in her 
power. 


and beauty’s 


“Tam, alas! her willing thrall; 
She may record me as her own; 
Nor my devotion weakness call, 
That her I prize, and her alone. 
Without her can I live at all, 
A captive so accustom’d grown P 


“ What hope have I, O lady dear? 
Do I, then, sigh in vain for thee ? 
And wilt thou, ever thus severe, 
Be as a cloistered nun to me? 
Methinks this heart can but ill bear 
An unrewarded slave to be! 
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“Why banish love and joy thy 
bowers— 

Why thus my passion disapprove, 

When, lady, all the world were 


ours, 
If thou couldst learn, like me, to 
love?” 


Guillaume is said to have com- 
posed a poem on his expedition to 
the Holy Land, but none of it has 
been preserved. Ordericus Vitalis 
says of it: ‘The Duke of Poitiers, 
having performed his devotions at 
the holy places, returned to his own 
states with some of his company, 
and being of a cheerful and witty 
turn of mind, when afterwards he 
was restored to a state of pros- 
perity, he made the sufferings he 
had undergone during his captivity 
a subject for amusement among 
kings and nobles and Christian 
assemblies, descanting on them in 
rhyming verses to merry tunes.” 
William of Malmesbury draws a 
terrible picture of Guillaume’s mis- 
deeds, but it is probably somewhat 
exaggerated. 

In the first haif of the twelfth 
century Provengal poetry is repre- 
sented by a few troubadours. 
Among others may be mentioned 
Cercamons, Marcabrus, Pierre de 
Valeira, Pierre d'Auvergne, and 
Giraud le Roux, of Toulouse. 

Cercamons is, perhaps, the ear- 
liest of these, and it is probable 
that he was born some time be- 
tween 1100 and 1110, so that he 
must, during part of his life, have 
been contemporary with Guil- 
laume 1X., Comte de Poitiers. He 
has left four or five pieces, all love- 
songs, which are not of any great 
merit. Little is known of his 
history farther than that he was a 
jongleur, and that the name Cerca- 
mons, equivalent to the French 
Cherche-Mond, was a mere nom de 
plume, indicative of the wandering 
habits of the minstrel. 

Marcabrus is said to have been 
an orphan, of unknown parentage, 
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who became the pupil of Cerca- 
mons, and travelled with him for 
several years under the assumed 
name of Panperdut. His sirventes, 
or satires, were so bitter as to offend 
some nobles in Guienne, who put 
him to death. Historians tell us 
that he visited the Christian courts 
of Spain and Portugal; and those 
of his poems which have come 
down to us show that he was a 
vigorous supporter of the war in 
Spain against the Arabs. 

Pierre de Valeira was also of 
Gascony, and neither of the two 
pieces of his poetry which still 
exist merits translation, although 
they are prized by the scholar as 
specimens of Provencal literature 
at an early epoch in its develop- 
ment. 

Pierre d'Auvergne, according to 
his ancient biographer, was a native 
of the diocese of Clermont, a man 
of wisdom and of letters, and the 
son of a burgess. He was hand- 
some in person, wrote and sang 
well, was the first troubadour of 
the world in his time, and com- 
posed the best music. He wrote 
no chansons, for in his day that 
word was not used, the corres- 
ponding description of poetry being 
known as “ vers.” After him Giraud 
de Borneil made the first poem 
known as a@ “chanson.” Pierre 
d'Auvergne was highly honoured 
and favoured by all the great 
barons and dames of his time, and 
was considered the best troubadour 
in the world till the appearance of 
Giraud de Borneil. Most probably 
the majority of his verses were 
written between 1149 and 1150. 
By this time the Provencal lan- 
guage had acquired more fixity of 
form, and Pierre contributed largely 
to give it still greater precision, 
variety, and force. His metaphors 


are bold, and sometimes so striking 
as to suggest that they have been 
derived from an Arabian source ; 
and the fact that he had obtained 
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a classical education is apparent in 
the polished turn of many of the 
phrases used by him. The im- 
provements he originated in the 
musical accompaniment of his 
chansons have been said by some 
writers to mark the era of a com- 
plete revolution in that part of the 
troubadour's art. The verses 
which follow are a specimen of 
his poetry :— 


“ Go, nightingale, and find the beauty 
I adore; 
My heart to her outpour: 
Bid her each feeling tell, 
And bid her charge thee well, 
To say that she forgets me not. 
Let her not stay thee there, 
But come and quick declare, 
The tidings thou hast brought; 
For none beside so dear have I, 
And long for news from none so 
anxiously. 


‘** Away the bird has flown, away 
Lightly he goes, inquiring round, 
‘Where shall that lovely one be 

found ?’ 
And where he sees her tunes the 
lay ; 
That lay which sweetly sounds 
afar, 
Oft heard beneath the evening 
star. 


“*Sent by thy true love, lady fair,’ 
he sings; 
‘I come to sing to thee. 
And what sweet song shall be 
His glad reward, when, eager, up he 
springs 
To meet me as I come 
On weary pinion home? 
Sweet lady! let me tell 
Kind words to him who loves 
thee well. 
And why these cold and keen 
delays ? 
Love should be welcomed, while 
it stays ; 
It is a flower that fadeth soon; 
O, profit, lady, by its short-lived 
noon!’ 


‘“‘ Then that enchanting fair, in accents 
sweet, replied,— 
‘My faithful nightingale 
Has told his pleasant tale; 
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And he shall tell thee how, by 

absence tried, 

Here, far from thee, my love, I rest; 
For long thy stay hath been. 
Such grief had I foreseen, 

Not with my love so soon hadst thou 

been blest. 


Here, then, for thee I wait; 
With thee is joy and mirth, 
And nothing here on earth 

With thee can e’er compete. 


“* True love, like gold, is well refined ; 
And mine doth purify my mind: 
Go, then, sweet bird, and quickly 
say, 
And in thy most bewitching way, 

How well I love. Viy! haste thee 

on! 

Why tarriest thou? What! not yet 

gone ?’” 

Arnaud de Merveil belongs to a 
group of troubadours in the most 
northerly districts of Provence, who 
were called ‘“ Ultramontanes” by 
the poets.of the plains to the south 
of the Garonne and the Cevennes. 
By birth, however, he was of Peri- 
gord, and he spent most of his life 
at Beziers and Montpellier,in Lower 
Languedoc. His parents were poor, 
but they provided him with all the 
education that they could obtain. 
He became an ecclesiastic, accord- 
ing to his Provencal biographer, if 
we interpret that biographer cor- 
rectly. At all events he became 
what in the Provencal language is 
called a clerque (clericus-clerk) a 
word used in most of the medieval 
languages both to signify an eccle- 
siastic and a man of learning. 
There is little room to imagine that 
his learning was acquired otherwise 
than from the Church, for in these 
days laic learning was a thing un- 
heard of. There is no doubt on 
one point, that, not being able to 
make a living by his literary ac- 
quirements, he left his employ and 
went out into the world to seek his 
fortune; that he knew well the art 
of the troubadours and practised it 
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with success; and that his good 
stars led him to the court of the 
Countess of Burlatz, daughter of 
the noble Count Raymond of Tou- 
louse, and wife of Roger, surnamed 
Taillefer, Viscount of Beziers. 

Thus in his early manhood he 
adopted poesy as a profession, and 
became the chosen cavalier of 
the Countess of Burlatz. His de- 
votion towards her was at first 
anonymous; and the many and 
beautiful chansons which he wrote 
and sung in her honour were long 
listened to and admired by her and 
by her courtiers, without its being 
suspected that the troubadour Ar- 
naud was the author of the verses, 
and that she herself was the person 
who had inspired them. In an 
early poem he says of her:— 

* Your clear and knowing spirit 
cannot but see it to be true, that 
the knight who is timid in his 
approaches to his lady loves her 
much more tenderly than he who 
is bold to declare his passion. 
Never, sweet lady, put faith in one 
who shows artifice in his addresses, 
He deserves to be deceived. As 
for me, Iam myself dying of love 
and of fear, and I dare not address 
my prayer to her I love except 
through my songs.” 

Years passed away at the court 
of Beziers. Arnaud became the 
recognized knight of his Countess, 
and wrote many love-songs. But 
all were of her and for her. From 
the beginning to the end of his 
career, he wrote never a verse ex- 
pressive of admiration of any other ; 
and in this respect he contrasts 
very strongly with the other singers 
of Provence, many of whom had 
as many mistresses as we have 
songs from their pen. The fol- 
lowing lines may serve as a spe- 
cimen of his graceful and tender 
verses :— 


“ Oh how sweet the breeze of April, 
Breathing soft as May draws near! 
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While through nights of tranquil 
beauty, 

Songs of gladness meet the ear ; 
Every bird his well-known language 
Uttering in the morning's pride, 
Revelling in joy and gladness, 

By his happy partner's side. 


“When around me all is smiling, 
When to life the young birds 


spring, 
Thoughts of love I cannot hinder 
Come, my heart inspiriting. 
Nature, habit, all incline’ me 
In such joy to bear a part; 
With such sounds of bliss around 


me, 
Who could wear a sadden'd heart ? 


“* Fairer than the far-famed Helen, 
Lovelier than the flow’rets gay, 
Snow-white teeth, and lips truth- 
telling, 
Heart as open as the day ; 
Golden hair, and fresh bright roses— 
Heaven, who formed a thing so 
fair, 
Knows that never yet another 
Lived who can with her compare.” 


At length the happiness of Arnaud 
de Merveil came to a sudden and 
unexpected close. Among the other 
admirers of the Countess of Bur- 
latz, was one no less distinguished 
than Alphonso IX., King of Cas- 
tile. In the estimation of the 
troubadours, to be King of Castile 
was to hold a position of fabulous 
riches and renown. In some verses 
yet extant, one of them speaks of 
the throne of Castile in terms 
which show that he regarded it as 
the summit of earthly ambition. 
“If my lady love,” he says, “ were 
to bestow on me a ring or a cordon, 
I should look upon myself as the 
equal of the Kings of Castile.” 
Such a rival Arnaud had to en- 
counter in Alphonso, who was not 
long in discovering the attachment 
of the Countess to her troubadour, 


and who, thereupon, as the Pro- . 


vencal biographer tells us, became 
Fort gilos edolens. He complained, 
and the result of his jealousy and 
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vexation was that Arnaud de Mer- 
veil received his congé, and was 
prohibited from either seeing or 
singing of his lady any more. He 
died about the close of the twelfth 
century, still young and unconsoled 
for the loss of his Countess, who 
did not long survive him. 

Bertrand de Ventadour was born 
in the Chateau de Ventadour, one 
of the ancient seignories of Limou- 
sin, where his father was employed 
in the capacity of a servant, Ber- 
trand, however, was endowed by 
nature with gifts which enabled him 
to place himself almost at a bound 
in a position of honour and emolu- 
ment. His personal beauty was of 
a rare order, his accomplishments 
varied, his poetry exquisitely 
graceful, his musical ear excellent, 
and his voice agreeable. The 
court of the Viscounts of Venta- 
dour was the place above all others 
where talent such as his was fos- 
tered. For generations the Ven- 
tadour family had been patrons of 
song, and some of the Viscounts 
had themselves cultivated the muse. 
Ebles II. had on that account been 
surnamed Le Chanteur; and Ebles 
IIf., the Viscount of Bertrand’s 
time, who encouraged the young 
poet in every way possible, was 
rewarded by seeing his protégé, 
even in his early manhood, out- 
stripping in the race all poetical 
competitors. 

Ebles had married as his second 
wife Azalais, or Adelaide, daughter 
of Williarn IV., Viscomte de Mont- 
pellier. She became the subject 
of Bertrand’s love-songs, and ap- 
parently the object of his love. 
M. Fauriel says, ‘‘ He was in the 
flower of his youth ; he was amiable 
and handsome; all the songs that 
he sung evidently came from his 
heart ; the lady became enamoured, 
and a chivalric liaison was formed 
between her and Bertrand.” The 
name under which he celebrated 
her praises was Belvezer, or Beauvoir, 
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as it would. be written in modern 
French. The following is a trans- 
lation of the opening stanzas of one 
of his pieces :— 


«* When I behold the lark upspring 
To méet the bright sun joyfully, 
How he forgets to poise his wing 
In his gay spirit’s revelry— 
Alas! that mournful thoughts should 
spring 
-E’en from that happy songster's 
glee! 
Strange that such gladdening sight 
should bring 
Not joy but pining care to me! 


“IT thought my heart had known the 
whole 


Of love, but small its knowledge 
proved ; 
For still the more my longing soul 
Loves on, itself the while unloved : 
She stole my heart, myself she stole, 
And allI prized from me removed; 
She left me but the fierce control 
Of vain desires for her I loved. 


* All self-command is now gone by, 
E’er since the luckless hour when 
she 
Became a mirror to my eye, 
Whereon I gazed complacently : 
Thou fatal mirror! there I spy 
ag image; and my doom shall 


Like young Narcissus thus to sigh, 
And thus expire beholding thee!” 


The charitable historian will de- 
scribe the close of Bertrand’s con- 
nection with the court of the 
Viscount of Ventadour with judi- 
cious brevity. ‘ Whether,” says 
M. Fauriel, “the liaison between 
Bertrand de Ventadour and the 
Countess overstepped the bounds 
prescribed by the rules of chivalry 
or not, is a matter we do not know, 
and on which we shall dispense 
with inquiry. What we do know is, 
that the Viscount de Ventadour saw 
something in it which displeased 
him, that he dismissed Bertrand 
from his court, and prohibited him 
from appearing in his presence. 
The Viscountess was imprisoned 
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and kept under surveillance.” One 
can picture to himself the chagrin 
of the young poet, separated from 
his “ belle amie” and not knowing 
whether he should ever see her 
again.” 

Wenext find Bertrand in Northern 

rance, a prime favourite in the 
court of Henry Duke of Normandy, 
husband of the famous Eleanor of 
Guienne. Eleanor, herself a Pro- 
vencal, and a granddaughter of 
Guillaume IX. of Poitiers, was 
charmed with the new minstrel. 
The ancient Provencal biographer 
of the troubadours says that Ber- 
trand remained a long time at her 
court in Normandy ; that he became 
her lover, that he obtained her lové 
in return, and that he wrote many 
beautiful songs in her honour. 

In 1164 Henry and Eleanor suc- 
ceeded to the crown of England, 
and Bertrand came over to this 
country on more occasions than one. 
At last he returned to his native 
Provence, and attached himself to 
the court of Raymond V., Count of 
Toulouse. He visited Italy; and 
there are documents in existence 
which prove that he acquired great 
renown in that country. Returning 
to Toulouse, he remained at the 
court of Raymond till the death of 
that prince in 1195. Thereafter 
he retired to the Chartreuse de 
Dalon, in Limousin, where he died. 
We shall close our account of 
him with the following translation 
of some beautiful lines from one of 
his poems. 


“No! joy can wake my soul no more, 
Its visions are for ever o'er, 
For all they pictured was of thee, 
And what, alas! art thou to me? 
Less than the shade a cloud has 

cast— 

Less than a sound of music past; 
And others thou hast made still less 
The source to me of happiness. 


“ And yet, ah! yet I blame thee not, 
Though all my sufferings are forgot. 
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For if I live renown'd, caress'd, 
In all but in thy pity blest, 

My praise, my glory, all my fame 
From thy dear inspiration came.- 


“ And but that I have loved so well— 
Ah! more than poet e’er can tell— 
I still had, in the nameless throng, 
Conceal’d my unattended song, 

Nor told the world that thou wert 
fair, 
Nor waked the numbers of despair.” 


Raimbaud de Vaqueiras, the son 
of an impoverished knight of the 
principality of Orange, in Provence 
proper, holds a very high rank in 
the roll of troubadours. He served 
his apprenticeship to the poetic art 
under the protection of William 
de Baux, Prince of Orange, to 
whom he made himself useful with 
the sword not less than with the 
pen. Not content with the fame 
which his poetry gained for him in 
his native Provence, he determined 
to seek a wider field for his genius, 
and crossed the Alps into Northern 
Italy. He was welcomed at the 
court of Boniface of Montferrat, from 
whose hands he afterwards received 
the honour of knighthood. 

Raimbaud was well read in the 
romances of chivalry, and he fre- 
quently refers to them in his songs. 
He fought under the banner of the 
Marquis of Montferrat in many of 
his wars, and when in 1202 the 
chiefs of the Crusaders elected the 
Marquis as successor to Thibaut 
Count of Champagne in the com- 
mand of the troops then assembling 
at Venice for a new expedition to 
the East, Raimbaud joined the army. 
Instead of proceeding to Syria, this 
army seized Constantinople, and on 
the ensuing dismemberment of the 
Greek empire the kingdom of 
Thessalonica fell to the share of 
the Marquis of Montferrat, and 
Raimbaud obtained in requital of 
his long services a large and wealthy 
province in the new kingdom. He 
had a presentiment that he should 
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never again see the plains of Lom- 
bardy or Provence, and that pre- 
sentiment was fulfilled, for he fell in 
action against the Bulgarians about 
the year 1207. 

The poem translated below is 
singular in this respect, that the 
idiom and the number of lines are 
different in each stanza. Crescim- 
beni says the first stanza is in 
Romance, the second in Tuscan, 
the third in French, the fourth in 
Gascon, the fifth in Spanish, and 
the sixth a mixture of all together. 


“While thus I see the groves anew, 
Clothed in their leaves of verdant 
hue, 
Fain would I wake a lay, to prove 
How much my soul is bow'd to 
love. 


“But she who long inspired each lay, 
Has turn’d her changeful heart away, 
And only strains of discord now, 
My words, my notes, my language 

show. 


“TI am he to sorrow born, 
And who no jovs can know 
(In April and in May, forlorn), 
Unless from her they flow. 
I cannot, in her language, tell 
How fair she is, how bright, 
Fresh as the corn-flow'r’s purple 
bell— 
Ah! can I quit her sight? 


“ O, lady, sweet and dear, and fair, 

I give myself to thee; 

No bliss is mine thou dost not share: 
Our hopes should mutual be. 

A cruel enemy thou art! 
Through too much love I die, 

But never shall my soul depart 
From truth and fealty. 


“ Lady, I give myself to thee, 
For good and true thy mind, 
Ah! what so perfect eer can be, 
Wert thou. alas! but kind? 
What graces in thy actions shine! 
How bright thy cheek, thine eye! 
Thine all I am, and wert thou mine, 
My faith should never die. 
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“So much I tremble to offend, 
Such fear and care I know, 
My pain and torment never end, 
My form consumes with woe. 
Each night, when on my couch I 
ie, 
I start in sudden dread; 
Methinks thou still art hov’ring nigh, 
But soon my dream is fled. 
Vain is each vision I believed— 
I who, alas! have ne’er deceived ! 


“ Ye sons of chivalry, so high 
Is prized your worth and fame, 
Each day renews my misery, 
Lest I no notice claim— 
Should she I love my prayer despise 
And make my life her sacrifice ! 
By all the saints I vow, my heart 
Can never more be free; 
And, Lady, all my minstrel art 
Is lost for love of thee.” 


We have multiplied our speci- 
mens of the love-songs of the 
troubadours for more reasons than 
one. They connect themselves 
more closely with the history of 
their various authors than the 
other classes of poems do; and 
they sometimes throw light upon 
the few biographical details which 
can now be gathered with respect 
to the composers of them. The 
quotations we have made will 
suffice to indicate generally the 
nature of Provengal poetry in so 
far as it is love-poetry. The finish 
of expression which is characteristic 
of the originals is lost in the very 
best of the translations we have 
been able to find; but this loss is 
inevitable; for, as Schlegel truly 
says, the delicate beauties of Pro- 
vengal poetry are of a kind not 
communicable through the medium 
of translation. We shall be dis- 
appointed, however, if the reader 
does not detect even in the English 
rendering some faint shadow of the 
rial beauty, the grace of form, the 
charm of sentiment, which have 
endeared these fragments of a 
literature long extinct to the poets 
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and scholars of all subsequent ages 
and of every country. “Of all the 
heaven-bestowed privileges of the 
poets,” says an English authoress, 
“the highest, the dearest, the most 
amiable is the power of immortal- 
izing the object of his love; of 
dividing with her his amaranthine 
wreath of glory, and repaying the 
inspiration caught from her eyes 
with a crown of everlasting fame. 
It is not enough that in his im- 
agination he has deified her—that 
he has consecrated his faculties to 
her honour—that he has burned his 
heart in incense upon the altar of 
her perfections: the divinity thus 
decked out in richest and loveliest 
hues he places on high, and calls 
upon all ages and all nations to 
bow down before her, and all ages 
and all nations obey; worshipping 
the beauty thus enshrined in im- 
perishable verse, when others, per- 
haps as fair, and not less worthy, 
have gone down, unsung, ‘to dust 
and an endless darkness.’ How’ 
many women who would otherwise 
have stolen through the shades of 
domestic life, their charms, virtues, 
and affections buried with them, 
have become objects of eternal in- 
terest and admiration because their 
memory is linked with the brightest 
monuments of human genius? while 
many a high-born dame, who once 
moved, goddess - like, upon the 
earth, and bestowed kingdoms with 
her hand, lives a mere name in 
some musty chronicle. Though 
her love was sought by princes, 
though with her dower she might 
have enriched an emperor, what 
availed it? 


‘ She had no poet, and she died.’” 


The Provengal muse was not, 
however, like the muse which 
controlled Anacreon’s lyre, devoted 
entirely to songs of love. The 
troubadours could sing “ae with 
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a vigour and a gusto worthy of 
Tyrteus, and their songs did 
much to foster the warlike spirit 
which prompted the Crusades. A 
large number of their songs relate 
to incidents of the wars against the 
infidels both in the Holy Land and 
in Spain. 

Bertrand de Born was both a 
warrior and a troubadour. He 
was Viscount of MHautefort, in 
Periguaux, a seigneurie where he 
had about a thousand vassals. Of 
a fierce and passionate temper, he 
lived in constant warfare with the 
neighbouring barons; and, among 
others, with Richard, Count of 
Poitiers, afterwards Richard Coeur 
de Lion. “ He was,” says the Pro- 
vengal biographer, “ a noble cavalier, 
a great warrior, a good troubadour, 
a favourite with ladies, a man of 
good education, and one who con- 
versed with ability; and he knew 
how to conduct himself both in 
prosperous and under adverse 
fortune.” 

His love-songs were addressed to 
various ladies. Early in life he was 
the cavalier of Eleanor Plantagenet, 
sister of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and one of his songs addressed to 
her is preserved. When she be- 
«ame the wife of the Duke of 
Saxony, Bertrand de Born trans- 
ferred his allegiance in love to 
Maenz, daughter of Viscount 
Turenne and wife of Talleyrand 
de Perigord. It has been said of 
him that “he troubled the courts 
of England, France, and Spain by 
his verses, set kings at war, stirred 
up revolts among their subjects, 
sacked their castles, laid waste 
their fair possessions, and did not 
fear to raise his arm in opposition 
to the armies of Henry II. and 
Richard Cour de Lion.” 

Dante describes him ‘among the 
breeders of discord in the “ In- 
ferno,” the trunk of his body being 
represented as carrying about its 
own head like a lantern :— 
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“ By the hair 
It bore the sever’d member, lantern- 
wise, 
Pendent in hand, which look’d at us, 
And said, ‘ Woe’s me!’” 


Bertrand closed his turbulent 
career in a monastery. The fol- 
lowing war-song is a specimen of 
his poetry. Raynouard says it 
reads as if it had been inspired 
amidst the horrors of a battle-field, 
in the very drunkenness of carnage. 
The translation is from the pages of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review :— 


“It joys me well, the sweet spring- 
tide, when leaves and flowers 
appear; 

It joys me well, by green-wood side 
the blithe birds’ song to hear ; 

But more—perdi! I joy to see the 
tented field afar, 

And steed and knight arrayed for 
fight in panoply of war! 


“Tt joys me well when outscouts fleet 
before their foemen run, 
For then, full short, the main hosts 
meet, the tug of war comes on! 
I love to see the castle stormed, 
when thundering fragments fall, 
And in the ditch the palisades smile 
grim beneath the wall! 


“Tis joy when prince or peer is seen, 
amidst the foremost there, 
To cheer his men with right good 
wili his own fair fame to share ; 
And, certes! when the camp’s to 
win, each well may back his 
lord— 
Small praise to him who blenches, 
when ‘give and take’ ’s the 
word! 


“ Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted 
shield, lie scattered where they 
fell, 

And vassal’s hand smites vassal, 
within the hot pell-mell; 

No thought of fence, no thought of 
ward—each strikes as best he 
can, 

And deems a corse more worth than 
he who yields a living man. 
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** Meat, drink, and sleep, I'll not deny, 
are good things in their way, 

But give me, sirs, the war-cry that 
drowns the din of fray! 

When knightless steeds through 
forest glades shriek wildly as 
they go, 

And wounded men cry out for aid 
within the foss below.” 


These verses were addressed to 
Richard Cceur de Lion, who, be- 
sides being himself a poet of no 
mean skill, was a munificent patron 
of the art. Roger of Hoveden states 
that, when he became King of Eng- 
land, he induced multitudes of can- 
tores et joculatores—troubadours and 
jongleurs — to come over from 
France, and that he remunerated 
them lavishly with gifts of arms, 
clothes, horses, and even money. 
He was the first English monarch, 
after the Norman Conquest, who is 
known as a littérateur. Some 
writers, indeed, have maintained 
that Henry Beauclerc is entitled to 
the earliest position in the catalogue 
of the royal authors of England sub- 
sequent to that date; but Bishop 
Bale’s statement that Henry wrote 
epistles to Anselm, on which alone 
his claim rests, is evidently in- 
sufficient to substantiate it. 

We must pass over the names of 
many troubadours not less worthy 
of mention than those from whose 
works we have been quoting; but 
we cannot omit the story of Rudello 
—perhaps the most romantic love- 
tale in all history. We often hear 
of love at first sight, though some 
casuists deny the possibility of such 
a phenomenon. Rudello’s love was 
love without sight at all. His story 
is best told in the simple words of 
his Provencal biographer: “ Geoffrey 
Rudel was of gentle birth, and 
Prince of Blaya; and he loved the 
Countess of Tripoli, without ever 
having seen her, on account of her 
noble character and her generous 
kindness, of which he had heard 
through the pilgrims returning from 
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Antioch. He made many beautiful 
verses in her honour, and his de- 
sire to see her was so great, that 
he joined the Crusaders and set 
sail to Tripoli, that he might be 
near her. But he was seized with 
a grievous malady on the voyage, 
and those who were with him took 
him for dead in the ship; and when 
they came to Tripoli, they took him 
ashore, thinking him dead. And 
the Countess came to know of it, 
and came to the side of his bed, 
and took him in her arms. And 
he knew it was the Countess, and 
recovered enough to be able to see 
her, and to feel her arms round 
him, and to hear her speak; and 
he praised and thanked God that 
he had lived long enough to see 
her, and died in her arms; and 
she caused his body to be buried 
with honour in the temple of 
Tripoli. And soon after, she en- 
tered a cloister on account of the 
grief she felt at his death. She 
caused the last song Rudello had 
written in her honour to be trans- 
cribed in letters of gold, and wore 
it ever afterwards in her bosom.” 

The German poet, Uhland, has 
told Rudello’s story in one of his 
“Ballads on the Loves of the 
Poets}” and Mrs. Jamieson gives 
an account of him, and also a 
translation of the song which was 
written out in gold.—Romance of 
Biography, vol. i., pp. 27, &e. 

Some of the most exquisitely- 
finished fragments of Provengal 
lyric poetry that we possess,” take 
the form of Aubades and Serenades. 
Imitations of the Serenade are of 
frequent occurrence in the love- 
songs of all modern nations, but 
the Aubade has died out of exist- 
ence along with the peculiar con- 
dition of society in Provence, which 
was its raison d’étre. 

The Serenade every reader knows. 
It is the lover's good night to his 
mistress, sung in the twilight, or 
by moonlight, at her window. A 
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favourite theme with the poets, it 
has had the further advantage of 
being one on which musicians have 
lavished all the resources of their 
glorious art. The Aubade was the 
dawn-song of the troubadour. It 
was not, however, sung under his 
mistress’s window at daybreak to 
call her from slumber, as is the case 
with the modern lover's morning 
song. In Provence, night was the 
lover’s time for meeting with his 
lady. Under the southern moon- 
light, and in the balmy night- 
breeze, he wandered in the orchard 
or the mead with his mistress, a 
faithful friend often acting as a 
watch to protect them against sur- 
prise. Swords were drawn freely 
in those days from jealousy or 
rivalry in love, and such precau- 
tions were often necessary in order 
to make it possible for lovers to 
meet at all, for the guardians of 
a lady who was known to be 
in correspondence with a suitor 
whose pretensions they disapproved 
thought nothing of immuring her 
in a convent, or sending her to 
what was practically a prison in 
some country abroad. The Aubade, 
therefore, was a parting song, not 
a song of greeting, as it is now; 
and there are specimens of it in 
which the lover is the singer, others 
in which the lady expresses her 
feelings, and a third description in 
which it is the song of the watchful 
sentinel, calling on the lovers to 
part while their meeting is yet 
undiscovered. 

The most extraordinary of all 
the Provencal institutions were the 
Courts or Parliaments of Love. 
These courts may be traced as far 
back as the middle of the twelfth 
century ; but M. Raynouard seems 
to have good ground for inferring 
their earlier origin from the fact 
that in the latter part of that cen- 
tury they were widely spread both 
in the north and in the south of 
France. 
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The Tensons, a species of verse in 
which two troubadours carry on in 
alternate stanzas a controversy on 
some point of love or chivalry, seem 
from their very form to presuppose 
the existence of some tribunal 
which possessed jurisdiction in 
matters of love, and whose de- 
cisions on such questions were 
authoritative. Andre, the chaplain, 
refers to these decisions as Juge- 
ments des Dames; and he speaks of 
the courts of the Ladies of Gas- 
cony, of the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, Queen Eleanor, and others. 
In a recorded judgment of the 
Countess of Champagne’s court, 
dated 1174, the preamble bears 
that the decision was given after 
having been “nimid moderatione 
prolatum, et aliarum quam pluri- 
marum dominarum consilio robora- 
tum.” 

The matters submitted to the 
decision of these Courts of Love 
were of multifarious kinds. There 
was a regular ‘‘ Code Amoureux,”’ 
a book of statutes regulating the 
devoirs of knight and lady’ in 
almost every conceivable circum- 
stance; and there was also a re- 
corded series of judgments which 
acquired all the force of legal pre- 
cedents, and were quoted for or 
against the arguments pleaded be- 
fore the courts. In what way the 
decisions of these courts were en- 
forced does not clearly appear. An 
English critic who has investigated 
this question with some care, came 
to the conclusion that though the 
learned judges could not attempt 
to enforce their decrees upon the 
heart, where, in the language of 
lawyers, the process of courts does 
not run, yet there seems to be no 
reason why an attachment might 
not issue. 

On the whole, it must be ad- 
mitted that Provencal literature is 
of too artificial a cast to rank very 
high in the estimation of the world 
at large. It was written for a 
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special class, the courtly seigneurs 
and dames of the middle ages. 
To that class alone it appeals. It 
is in vain that the reader wades 
through chanson after chanson in 
the hope of finding some really noble 
thought, some wise aphorism, some- 
thing that speaks direct to the 
broad heart of humanity. The 
troubadours were not in com- 
munion with nature in any sense 
as Wordsworth or Shelley were. 
Their attempts to describe natural 
scenery are generally failures ; and 
those beauties of the wood and 
field which have inspired some of 
the finest poetry of modern ages, 
are pages of a book the seals of 
which they never succeeded in 
breaking. The nightingale, and 
the lark, and the hawthorn bloom 
do duty in their songs similar to 
that which the yellow primrose did 
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in Peter Bell’s case. They are re- 
ferred to in hackneyed phrases, and 
introduced for set ends. Nor does 
the religious spirit breathed by the 
troubadour songs beur the impress 
of any real fervour or vitality. It 
is also artificial, and, we are afraid, 
hollow. The biographies of the 
troubadours, and the history of the 
period, corroborate this view of it; 
for under all the appearance of 
deference to the Church and its 
doctrines which was maintained, it 
is certain that the majority of the 
men of the period were in their 
inmost heart given to rapine and 
plunder and bloodshed. Yet Pro- 
vencal literature was the beginning 
of all that is noblest in the poetry 
of our days, and, as such, however 
many its defects may be, it must 
always remain an interesting rem- 
nant of an early age. 











Srxtvs IV. was succeeded by Inno- 
cent VIII., who assumed the tiara 
on the 29th of August, 1484. It 
is alleged that he obtained his 
election by corrupt means. Gui- 
dautonis Vespucci, in a letter to 
Lorenzo de Medicis, says, that Inno- 
cent purchased a majority of the 
votes—that the price was arranged 
before the cardinals invoked the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
went into conclave! 

Before proceeding to the election 
of a pope the cardinals, notwith- 
standing all past failures, sought to 
bind whoever should be elected by 
certain conditions, the purport of 
which was to curtail the power of 
the Pope, and increase that of the 
cardinalate. It were tedious, ob- 
serves Waddington, “to repeat the 
stipulations which were accepted in 
the name of God, on his holy altar, 
and which were even then intended 
for immediate violation. Their ob- 
ject was ever the same—to increase 
the power of the cardinals at the 
expense of that of the Pope—and it 
was ever frustrated by the most 
deliberate perjury. On the day of 
his installation, Innocent VIILI., 
confirmed and repeated his oath, and 
bound himself, on pain of anathema, 
neither to receive or give absolution 
from it—for the pontiff possessed 
exclusively the power of self-absolu- 
tion. Howbeit, he no sooner felt 
his strength, and the independence 
of his despotism, than he cancelled 


the treaties, and annulled both his 


oaths /” 
Innocent commenced his pontifi- 
cate by endeavouring to unite the 
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Princes of Europe in a common 
league against the Turk; but he 
was not successful. There were too 
many selfish ambitions and divergent 
interests at work to render concord 
and unity practicable. The Pope 
himself was one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of the Chris- 
tian unity he affected to desire, for 
while he exhorted others to recon- 
cile differences and combine against 
the common enemy, he, impelled 
by the cravings of ambition, fo- 
mented a civil war in the kingdom 
of Naples. With a view to the 
aggrandizement of his natural chil- 
dren he embroiled himself with 
King Ferdinand, declared him de- 
posed, released his subjects from 
their allegiance, and restored the 
crown to the house of Anjou, on 
condition that certain lordships and 
honours should be conferred on his 
own illegitimate offspring ! 

Thus, by the direct agency of 
“ Christ’s Vicar,” were the flames 
of a merciless war again kindled in 
Southern Italy. The barons of the 
kingdom who were discontented 
with the government of Ferdinand, 
incited by the Pope, renounced their 
allegiance, and proclaimed Innocent 
their lord and sovereign! Dazzled 
by the apparent splendour of the 
prospects before him Innocent 
accepted the proffered sovereignty, 
and raised a considerable army. 
Several of the principal cities of the 
kingdom oe revolted, and the 
Papal standard was triumphanthy 
unfurled at Salerno ! 

Rut Ferdinand acted with his 
wonted decision and energy. He 
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directed the army under his son, 
the Duke of Calabria, to march 
rapidly against the Pope, and he 
obeyed with such expedition and 
gallantry that all the plans of the 
Pope and the barons were discon- 
certed. Tlie troops a collected 
by the Pope were defeated in several 
encounters, and the _ victorious 
duke appeared suddenly before 
Rome, and laid close siege to the 
city. 

The Pope took refuge in the 
castle of St. Angelo, but in a short 
time—the city being ill-provisioned 
for a siege—the populace began to 
clamour, and, despairing of relief, 
the Pope was compelled to sue for 
_— By the terms agreed on the 

ope abandoned all the eee 
he had advanced to the kingdom of 
Naples, and revoked all the censures 
he had heaped on Ferdinand, while 
be made it a point that the rebellious 
barons, on submission, should be 
pardoned. 

But the vengeance of the King 
was implacable. On various pre- 
tences he caused the leading barons 
to be arrested, imprisoned, and 
secretly put to death. Their bodies 
were covertly conveyed in sacks, at 
night, and sunk in the sea. 

On these wholesale executions 
becoming known Innocent was ex- 
asperated beyond measure, and at 
once fulminated the extreme sen- 
tence of excommunication against 
Ferdinand, deposed him, and con- 
ferred the kingdom on Charles VIII. 
of France, if he would only come 
with a sufficient force and conquer 
it. But Charles was too wary to 
embark in an enterprise which 
looked hazardous and unpromising, 
and to undertake which he was not 
prepared. Hence, notwithstanding 
the continued hostility of the Pope, 
and the repeated anathemas thun- 
dered against him, Ferdinand ruled 
undisturbed, until Innocent finding 
himself without allies, and totally 
impotent to enforce his spiritual 
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censures for want of temporal 
weapons, again concluded a treaty 
of peace with the King. He revoked 
all the anathemas and excommunica- 
tions he had pronounced against the 
King, repealed the bull by which he 
sought to depose him, and confirmed 
that of Eugenius IV., in favour of 
his family, in opposition to the pre- 
tensions of the house of Anjou! 

Such was the unprincipled, in- 
consistent, and vacillating policy 
that, as a rule, characterized the 
Vatican. Instigated by selfish 
ambition, swayed by passion, and 
influenced by mundane considera- 
tions, the policy of the Papacy was 
for long and disastrous centuries a 
curse and a scourge to Italy, while 
the Popes, with rare exceptions, 
rivalled in crime all the enormities 
attributed to the Cesars. 

At last the turbulent and inglo- 
rious pontificate of Innocent was 
terminated by his death on the 
25th of July, 1492. The “ most re- 
markable event,” as Bower charac- 
terizes it, of his last years, was one 
that heaps deep discredit on his 
memory, for he so far degraded his 
high office of Christian pontiff as 
to become the hired custodian of 
Zizim, the brother of the Sultan 
Bajazet ! 

On the death of Mahomet IL, 
his son Zizim, who was ambitious, 
popular, and daring, aspired to 
ascend the throne in place of his 
elder brother Bajazet, but the army 
he had assembled having been 
utterly routed, he had to fly for 
safety to the island of Rhodes, which 
was then in the possession of the 
Knights of St. John. They trans- 
ferred Zizim to the custody of the 
King of France, who delivered him 
to the Pope to be employed in the 
war be was endeavouring to incite 
the Christian Princes to wage 
against the Turks. But this war- 
like project falling through, the 
Pope came to an understanding with 
Bajazet by which he consented to 
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receive forty thousand ducats, to be 
remitted yearly in gold, for retain- 
ing Zizim a prisoner. Thus did a 
Christian Pope become the paid 
jailor of the Mahometan Sultan. 

Further, to ensure the favour and 
fidelity of the Pope, he was pre- 
sented by Bajazet, as Onuphrius 
relates, with what purported to be 
the iron head of the spear that 
pierced the side of Christ when on 
the cross ! 

That such a relic should really 
have turned up at Constantinople, 
in the possession of the Turk, after 
the wonderful vicissitudes of four- 
teen hundred centuries, is one of 
those astounding taxes imposed by 
superstition on human ignorance 
and credulity, with which the Papal 
system so abundantly abounds. 
This spurious relic was, however, 
received unquestioned as authentic 
by the Pope, who had a shrine 
erected for it in St. Peter’s, where 
the precious imposition is venerated 
at the present day! * 

“Tf Sixtus 1V.,” observes Wad- 
dington, “had wasted the resources 
of the Church upon his profligate 
nephews, Innocent introduced a still 
more revolting race of dependants 
in the persons of his illegitimate off- 
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spring. Seven children, the fruits 
of various amours, were publicly 
recognized by the Vicar of Christ, 
and became, for the most part, pen- 
sioners on the ecclesiastical treasury. 
This was yet a new scandal upon the 
Apostolical Church! ”— Hist. of the 
Church, vol.i. p. 649. 

The Pope married his son Fran- 
cisco Cibo to Maddalena, daughter 
of Lorenzo de Medicis, reputed one 
of the most beautiful women of her 
time, and conferred on him a vast 
deal of property in the vicinity of 
Rome. One of his daughters, Theo- 
dorina, ke allied in marriage with 
Gerard Usumari, a wealthy Genoese 
nobleman, on whom he bestowed an 
immense dowry.t 

Lorenzo Cibo, his*brother’s natu- 
ral son, the Pope created a cardinal, 
after having conferred on him the 
rich archbishopric of Benevento; 
and Giovanni de Medicis, the son of 
Lorenzo, and brother to the Pope’s 
son’s wife, he also raised to the dig- 
nity of the cardinalate, although he 
was only in the thirteenth year of 
his age. “The court of Rome did 
not resent this indignity,” says Wad- 
dington—* it was sunk even below 
the sense of its own infamy.” 

The vast sums required “ to raise 












* This alleged relic was supposed to have been preserved at Constantinople before the 


city was captured by the Turks. 


It was in the possession of one of the citizens, who sold 





it to the Emperor for 70,000 ducats. But as the very same spear-head was alleged by some to 
be at Nuremberg, while others contended that it was preserved in the Ste. Chapelle, at Paris, 
eome of the cardinals naturally doubted the authenticity of the one produced by the Turk. 
The Pope, however, would listen to no doubts. He received the present in great state, and 
a solemn procession was formed, as Burchard relates, in which the Pope carried it eaclosed 
in a crystal case. 

+ There appears to be some doubt as to the exact number of children Pope Innocent 
acknowledged. Onupbrius, who wrote his life, admits he had several; but the epigram of 
Marullus makes them sixteen: eight sons, and as many daughters. 


Quid queris testes sit mas au femina Cibo? 
Respice natorum, pignora certa, gregem. 

Octo nocens pueros genuit, toti demque puellas ; 
Hune merito poterit dicere Roma Patrem. 

+ Giovanna was destined from his infancy to the Church, and as illustrative of the cor- 
ruption that then ruled in ecclesiastical matters, we may state, that he was admitted to holy 
orders, and received the tonsure when only seven years of age/ Before he had completed 
his eighth year, Louis XI., King of France, for political reasons, bestowed on him the rich 
abbacy of Fonte Dolce. 


Shortly after, the king appointed the boy abbot to the archbishopric of Aix, in Provence, 
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from the dust,” as Bower remarks, 
“to ennoble and aggrandize his 
base-born children, the Pope ob- 
tained by creating, after the exam- 
ple of his predecessor Sixtus, a great 
number of new and useless offices, 
which he disposed of by public sale. 
The corruption that thus, under the 
direct agency of the papacy, scan- 
dalized not only the Roman court, 
but pervaded the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal system of the Western Church, 
became so deeply ingrained that 
such a revolution as the Reforma- 
tion was alone competent to produce 
any amelioration. 

The death of Innocent was fol- 
lowed by the elevation to the pon- 
tificate of Roderic Borgia, nephew 
of Calixtus III.,¢nd a Spaniard. He 
assumed the title of Alexander VI., 
and is aptly described by Roscoe as 
“the scourge of Christendom and 
the opprobrium of the human race.” 
** His pontificate,” savs Bower, “ was 
a continued series of the blackest 
crimes—of murder, rapine, perfidi- 
ousness, lust, and cruelty.” ‘“ His 
life and actions,” observes Moshiem, 
“ show that there wasa Nero among 
the popes. The crimes and enor- 
mities that history has imputed to 
this papal Nero evidently prove him 
to have been not only destitute of 
all religious and virtuous principles, 
but even regardless of decency, and 
hardened against the very feeling of 
shame.” — Eccles. Hist., 15th Cent., 
part 2, s. xviii. 

“In the downward progress of 
pontifical impurity,” remarks Wad- 
dington, “ from Paul V. we descend 
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to Sixtus IV.; from Sixtus to Inno- 
cent VIII.; from Innocent to Alex- 
ander VI.; and here, at length, we 
are arrested by the limits, the ut- 
most limits, which have been as- 
signed to papal and to buman 
depravity—the ecclesiastical records 
of fifteen centuries contain no name 
so loathsome, no crimes so foul as 
his; and while the voice of every 
impartial writer is loud in his exe- 
cration, he is, in one respect, singu- 
larly consigned to infamy, since not 
one among the zealous annalists of 
the Roman Church have breathed a 
whisper in his praise.” — Hist. of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 650. 

Theelection of Roderic Borgia to 
the throne of the Weatern Church 
took place amid tumults caused by 
the Roman peuple, who, freed from 
restraint, heaped imprecations on 
the memory of the deceased pontiff. 
Not until the church was occupied 
by a large body of troops, and the 
approaches guarded by cannon, did 
the cardinals venture to enter into 
conclave. When they did so, it was 
soon apparent that only two candi- 
dates had any chance of success, 
Roderic Borgia and Julian della 
Rovere, nephew of Sixtus IV. But 
Borgia out-mancuvred his oppo- 
nent, and secured his election by 
the most daring simony and cor- 
ruption. 

There were only twenty-seven 
cardinals, and of these Borgia pur- 
chased the votes of twenty-two! 
Besides promising castles, estates, 
rich gifts, and lucrative appoint- 
ments in exchange for votes, he 


on a false report that the archiepiscopal see was vacant ; but to compensate for the dis- 
appointment, the king gave him the important abbacy of Pasignano. When not thirteen 
years of age he was created a cardinal, but to somewhat lessen the scandal, it was arranged 
that he should not exercise the functions of his office until he was eighteen.—Raynald. 
Ann. 1489. 

This fortunate youth had some thirty rich livings bestowed on him! 
claims Fabroni, ‘‘ quot in wno juvene cumulata sacerdotia /” 

When the papacy can boast its boy-popes, notably in the infamous John XII., and 
Benedict IX.—infallible youths of eighteen and thirteen—why not have boy-priests and 
boy-cardinals ? 


** Bone Deus,” ex- 
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placed at the disposal of Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, in whom he could 
confide, two mule-loads of gold— 
some say four! Only five cardinals 
were found honest enough to pro- 
test against such open and infamous 
simony, but they were overborne by 
the vote of the twenty-two; and as 
Borgia was immensely rich, his elec- 
tion was received by the fickle and 
degraded populace of Rome with 
unusual demonstrations of joy.* 

The previous life of Roderic had 
been distinguished by great moral 
depravity, more especially consider- 
ing his profession. He had formed 
improper connections with several 
women, and to this vice he was ad- 
dicted throughout life—even after 
he had attained the pontificate. A 
widow lady, who had two daughters, 
he took under his protection, and, 
on the death of the mother, he con- 
signed one daughter to a convent, 
and with the other, Rosa Vanozza, 
he continued an intimacy that had 
commenced in her mother’s life- 
time. By her he had five chil- 
dren, four sons and one daughter, 
the famous Lucretia Borgia, who, 
with two of his sons, at least, if 
contemporary writers are to be 
credited, rivalled their father in 
wickedness. 

When his uncle Calixtus attained 
the pontificate, he invited Roderic 
and his brother, Pedro Luis, to leave 
Spain and take up their residence 
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at Rome. Being his sister’s chil- 
dren, their surname was Lanzol, 
which he made them exchange for 
that of Borgia, his own family 
name. On Pedro Luis, the eldest, 
he heaped great offices, honours, and 
riches, while he gave Roderic the 
archbishopric of Valencia, created 
him a cardinal, in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, and within a twelve- 
month after conferred on him the 
high and lucrative office of vice- 
chancellor of the Roman Church. 
In a few years Pedro accumulated 
vast wealth, and dying unmarried, 
all his immense possessions passed : 
to Roderic, and contributed to the 
amassing of the mule-loads of gold 
with which he was destined to 
distance all competitors, and pur- 
chase himself into the chair of St. 
Peter ! 

After Roderic settled at Rome, 
he brougit Vanozza and her chil- 
dren to reside first at Venice, and 
then at Rome. To disguise the 
connection between them, he in- 
induced one Di Croce, a needy 
Milanese nobleman, to marry her, 
and obtained for him the office of 
apostolic writer, but after a lapse 
of seven or eight years he died, when 
a second foil was provided for ber in 
the person of one Carlo Canale, 
who was chamberlain to a Car- 
dinal Gonzaga.t 

Roderic had a cousin Adriana, the 
widow of a member of the Orsini 








* There were plenty of sycophants ready, as there always are in such cases, to bespatter 
the Pope with fulsome adulation, of which the following may be taken as a sample:— 


** Cesare magna fuit, nunc Roma est maxima, Sextus 
Regnat Alexander : ill vir, iste Deus.” 





“* Alexandro invictissimo, Alexandro pientissimo, 


Alexandro magnificentissimo, Alexandro in omnibus maximo, honor et gratia.’ 





** Sict Venisse suum, patria grata, Jovem.” 


+ Some writers state that the first who undertook to represent himself as Vanozza’s 


husband, was one Manuel Melchiori, a needy Spanish cavalier. 


He assumed the title of 


Count Ferdinand of Castile, and the ample funds supplied by Roderic, enabled the count 


and countess to live in a style befitting their assumed dignity. 
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family, by whom she had a son, 
Ursinus Orsini. The representa- 
tions respecting this lady are 
shamefully repulsive. She is pre- 
sented to us as the most cheerful 
and accommodating confidant of all 
Roderic’s debaucheries and vices, 
even after he had assumed the 
sacred tiara!—sacrificing to his 
abominable depravity al] that 
humanity should hold dear! In 
1489, Roderic negotiated a mar- 
riage between Adriana’s young son 
Ursinus, and the beautiful Julia 
Farnese, then only fifteen years of 
age, and whose loveliness caused 
her to be styled La Bella. The 
marriage was celebrated with great 
magnificence and rejoicing, in the 
palace of Cardinal Roderic Borgia ; 
and some months after Roderic 
was living, with his mother-in-law’s 
full approbation, in immoral re- 
lationship with Julia. From this 
adulterous connection sprang the 
fortunes of the house of Farnese; 
and it continued during the whole 
pontificate of Roderic! 

Such was the position of affairs 
when Roderic Borgia was, by simo- 
niacal means, raised to the infallible 
Vicariate of Christ! Having ob- 
tained the prize he had so ardently 
desired, and so unscrupulously in- 
trigued for, he at once threw off 
all disguise. As it was notorious 
that he had secured his election 
by most unblushing and daring 
corruption, he signalized it by acting 
with consummate perfidy towards 
his dupes. While the cardinals 
were anxiously anticipating the 
pe t fulfilment of the promises 
or which they had sold themselves, 
Alexander, on being crowned with 
great pomp and solemnity on the 
26th of August, 1492, addressed 


* Lucretia was then in her fourteenth year. 


the immediate vicinity of the Vatican. 
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them in a speech of marvellous 
audacity! It was full of professed 
zeal for the faithful observance of 
the canons, unctuous with exhorta- 
tions for the reformation of their 
lives, enjoining them to set, as be- 
came their exalted position, a good 
example to others, and charging 
them, above all things, to avoid the 
odious sin of simony !—adding, 
that he would spare no one he found 
guilty of so detestable a crime! 

Thus, so far from keeping faith 
with the-cardinals, whose purchased 
votes raised him to the pontificate, 
and paying them the price of their 
iniquity, the Pope persecuted them, 
and on various pretexts disposed of 
them by banishment, imprisonment, 
ordeath! Never was dissimulation, 
hypocrisy, and perfidy carried toa 
more daring extent than by this 
Pope! 

Meantime, Ferdinand, King of 
Aragon and Castile, gratified by the 
election of a Spaniard as Pope, 
hastened to express his satisfaction 
by creating Giovanni Borgia, the 
Pope’s eldest son, Duke of Gandia. 
On his second son, Cesar, the Pope 
conferred the archbishopricof Valen- 
cia, which he had held himself, and 
a year after created him a cardinal ; 
to which dignity he also raised his 
nephew, John Borgia, Archishop of 
Monreal, in Sicily. 

The next glaring defiance of 
public decency—to say nothing of 
moral principle or religious feeling, 
which this Pope committed—was 
the ostentatious celebration, in the 
pontifical palace, of his natural 
daughter Lucretia’s marriage; for, 
as Waddington observes, “ Neither 
in his manners nor in bis language 
did he affect any regard for morality 
or religion.” * 


Her father presented her with a palace im 


His cousin, Madonna Adriana, was installed as 


chief lady of honour to Lucretia, and in this palace Julia Farnese shortly after took 
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The public policy of Alexander 
was not less infamous than his con- 
duct in private life. Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, who during his 
whole reign was more or less em- 
broiled in warfare, owing to the 
machinations of preceding Popes, 
died on the 24th of January, 1494. 
Charles VIII., King of France, then 
claimed the kingdom of Naples as 
heir to Charles of Anjou, and was 
invited, by a party in his favour, to 
come and make good his claim. 
Alphonso, the eldest son and heir 
of Ferdinand, was a cruel tyrant 
and very unpopular; but, taking 
advantage of his precarious situa- 
tion, the Pope agreed to support 
him on the concession of most ad- 
vantageous terms, “‘ Knowing,” says 
Bower, “that the king stood in 
great need of his assistance, and, 
taking advantage of his present 
situation, he demanded such terms 
as were neither consistent with 
reason nor justice.”’ 

Alphonso agreed to pay the Pope 
20,000 ducats, and give his daughter 
Sancia in marriage to Guiffre, the 
Pope’s youngest son, whom he 
created Prince of Squillace, with a 
early income of 10,000 ducats, 

ides conferring on him some of 
the highest and most lucrative 
offices in the kingdom. Alphonso 
also agreed to bestow on the Duke 
of Gandia, the Pope’s eldest son, 
an estate worth 10,000 ducats a year, 
with a high command in his army; 
and on Cardinal Cwsar Borgia, the 
Pope’s second son, he consented to 
bestow some of the best benefices 
in his kingdom as they became 
vacant! 
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In return for all these high 
favours, the Pope bargained to as- 
sist Alphonso to the utmost of his 
power, as well with his spiritual 
weapons as with whatever temporal 
forces he could collect. He also 
undertook to grant him the investi- 
ture of the kingdom of Naples, to 
send a cardinal to Naples as his 
legate to crown him, and to confer 
the dignity of cardinal on his 
nephew, Lewis of Aragon. 

In accordance with this treaty, 
the Pope sent his nephew, Cardinal 
Cesar Borgia, to Naples, to crown 
King Alphonso, and at the same 
time to perform the nuptial cere- 
mony between the Pope’s youngest 
son, and the King’s daughter. These 
events were celebrated with extra- 
ordinary pomp and magnificence, 
and, after a short stay at Naples, 
the Prince of Squillace, as we must 
now call him, set out with his bride 
for Rome. 

By the Pope's express order, royal 
honours were paid them in all the 
townsand cities they passed through; 
while as they approached Rome, 
the cardinals, the Roman nobility of 
both sexes, and the magistrates of 
the city, received them outside the 
gates, and conducted them in solemn 
procession to the Vatican palace! 
There they were received by the 
Lady Lucretia, attended by the 
— ladies of distinction in 

ome, and the Cardinal Cesar 
Borgia, accompanied by the chief 
Roman princes and barons, and 
were presented to the Pope, who 
“ embraced them with great tender- 
ness,” and, placing the bride in a 
chair of state on his right, and 





mp her abode, and had several children to the Pope in the house of his own illegitimate 


daughter. 


The infatuation of the Pope carried him so far, that he had a large picture painted by 
the famous Pinturicchio, in which Julia Farnese was represented in the character of the 
“Virgin Mary,” while Alexander appears in the costume of Supreme Pontiff, offering to her 


the tribute of his adoration ! 
Such is papal Christianity. 


The brother of Julia, all the while, was a cardinal, and subsequently became Pope 


Paul III. 
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Lucretia in another on his left, 
entered into an animated conversa- 
tion with them. “The whole scene,” 
says the historian Tomasi, “looked 
more like an assembly of the last 
kings of Assyria, than a meeting 
in presence of the Vicar of Christ!” 
— Guicciardini, |. 1.; Tomasi, p. 53, 
et seq. 

On this occasion, it is related 
that great rejoicings were made by 
the Pope’s express command in all 
the cities of the Ecclesiastical State, 
as well as at Rome, “As if,” observes 
Bower, “the marriage of his Holi- 
ness’s bastard son with the daughter 
of a king, had been one of the 
greatest blessings that could have 
befallen them.” But, in the midst 
of these saturnalian festivities, the 
prophetic handwriting appeared on 
the walls of the banquet-rooms, and 
sent a chill to the hearts of the 
revellers! Intelligence unexpec- 
tedly arrived, and rapidly spread 
through Italy, that King Charles, 
with a powerful army, had arrived in 
Piedmont. No force sufficiently 
strong could be collected to oppose 
his march on Rome and Naples, 
and, in this dire extremity, the Pope 
appealed for aid to the Turkish 
Sultan Bajazet, of whose brother, 
as already stated, he—* Christ’s 
Vicar!”—was the salaried custo- 
dian ! 

The Pope sought to alarm the 
Sultan by assuring him that the 
great object the King of France 
had in view was to conquer the 
Kingdom of Naples, in order that 
it might serve as a basis for the 
hostile operations he contemplated 
against Seailiteniaee- that he 
was resolved to signalize his reign 
by the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, and for this purpose de- 
sired to obtain possession of the 
Sultan’s brother, and employ him 
in furtherance of his designs. 

These representations operated, 
as the Pope expected they would, 
on the mind of Bajazet. He treated 
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the Papal Nuncio with great re- 
spect, gave him an advance of 40,000 
ducats he asked for, which would 
be due at the end of the year, on 
his brother’s account, and sent him 
back with an ambassador of his 
own, who was entrusted with letters 
for the Pope. 

The vessel in which the Papal 
Nuncio and the Sultan’s ambas- 
sador sailed from Constantinople, 
ran ashore in the Adriatic, between 
Sinigaglia and Ancona. John della 
Rovere, who was lord of that part 
of the coast, seized the money, and 
also the letters Bajazet had sent to 
the Pope. By this time the King 
of France had reached Florence, 
and to him Rovere sent the letters 
duly attested, and the King had 
them immediately published for the 
edification of Christendom ! 

These letters are curious pro- 
ductions, the more so considering 
they were written by the Sultan— 
the follower of Mahomet—to the 
Vicar of Christ! There were four 
dated the 18th of September, in the 
1494th year “since the nativity of 
the prophet Jesus.” With slight 
variations they were all addressed 
thus: “Sultan Bajazet Chan, by 
the Grace of God King and Em- 
peror of Asia and Europe, to the 
most worthy Father and Lord of 
all Christians, Alexander VI., by 
Divine Providence Pontiff of the 
Roman Church.” 

There was only one which may 
be considered as intended to be 
strictly “ private and confidential ” 
between the Sultan and the Pope, 
and in it, without any unnecessary 
circumlocution, Bajazet went direct 
to the point. He feared that the 
French King would get possession 
of his brother, and this should be 

revented at all hazards, therefore 
e relied on the kind offices of his 
“good friend and ally—the most 
worthy father and lord of all Chris- 
tians,” to have his “brother re- 
moved, as soon as possible, from the 
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miseries of this world to a more 
ha life!” 

eS then refers to the ad- 
vantages which, he says, would re- 
sult from his brother’s death, not 
only to himself, but to the Chris- 
tians, and solemnly promises, upon 
oath, to remit to his “ greatness,” 
as he calls the Pope, as soon as he 
shall have complied with his re- 
quest, the sum of 300,000 ducats, 
to be employed by him in purchas- 
ing lordships for his sons! The 
Sultan thus closes his letter: “TI, 
the abovesaid Sultan Bajazet Chan, 
do again swear by the true God, 
who made heaven and earth, and 
everything in them, in whom we 
believe, and whom we adore, that, if 
you, on your part, agree to the above- 
mentioned request, I shall, on my 
part, perform and execute every- 
thing have promised !”* 

Meantime, the King of France, 
whose progress had been delayed 
for a few weeks by an attack of 
illness,t no sooner recovered than 
he marched on Rome, and de- 
manded from the Pope free en- 
trance into that city on his way to 
Naples.t 
At first the Pope’s reply was a 
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curt refusal, couched in haughty 
and insolent terms; but as the 
King approached nearer, and none 
of the Italian princes appeared in- 
clined to impede his march, while 
Rome was in no condition to stand 
a siege, there was then no alterna- 
tive for the Pope but to swallow 
his mortification and sue for peace! 

As King Charles was anxious to 
march as rapidly as possibly on 
Naples, he consented to conclude 
a treaty of peace with the Pope; 
but among the conditions insisted 
on were that the Pope should 
abandon the Neapolitan alliance, 
and deliver up some of his principal 
cities to be garrisoned by French 
troops until the conquest of Naples 
was completed. It was also a con- 
dition that Zizim, the brother of 
Bajazet, should be delivered up. 
This was done, and the King took 
him to Naples; but before the Pope 
gave him up he is reputed to have 
administered to him a slow poison, 
and thus earned the 300,000 ducats 
Bajazet had promised for his mur- 
der!—or rather, as he phrased it, 
for “ his removal from the miseries 


of this world to a more happy 
life!’ § 








* All this is related on the undoubted authority of Burchard, a writer of unquestionable 
veracity, who had the very best opportunities of obtaining an accurate knowledge of all that 
occurred at the pontifical court, inasmuch as he filled the confidential office of Master of the 
Ceremonies to Alexander VI. These letters he inserts in full in his diariwm, or daily jour- 
nal of that Pope’s actions (p. 14, et seg.).—See Gordon's Life of Alexander. 

+ Malavolti, Commines, and other historians, state that King Charles was detained for 
about a month by an attack of small-pox. Roscoe says: ‘‘ From the extreme licentiousness 
in which the King indulged himself, it is not improbable that his complaint was of a different 
nature, and that the loathsome disorder which, within the space of a few months afterwards, 
began to spread itself over Italy, and was thence communicated to the rest of Europe, is of 
royal origin, and may be dated from this event.”—Roscoe’s Leo X., note 99. 

+ When Charles resumed his march, he swept so rapidly on to Rome, that his advanced 
guard surprised and captured the Madonna Adriana, the Madonna Julia, then the Pope's 
mistress, her sister, and a numerous suite. They had been on a visit to Lucretia Borgia, 
who then resided at Pesaro, and were on their return to the Holy City when captured. 

Charles, however, was too gallant to detain them, but sent them on to Rome under escort. 
The Pope met them, we are told, like a ‘‘ gay cavalier,” and accoutred as such: ‘‘in a 
black doublet edged with gold brocade, with a girdle round his waist of the Spanish fashion 
{the faja), in which were stuck a sword and dagger. He had Spanish boots, and a velvet 
cap—quite galant.” ; 

If not a very appropriate costume for ‘‘Christ’s vicegerent,” at least a most becoming 
one in which to receive the returned captives. 

§ The belief was universal at the time that the Pope had caused Zizim to be poisoned, in 
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On the conclusion of the treaty 
between King Charles and the 
Pope, the Neapolitan troops that 
had arrived to assist in the defence 
of Rome marched out in the morn- 
ing, and on the evening of the same 
day, the French marched in, while 
the King, distrusting the Pope, 
placed guards, planted his artil- 
lery, and took all the precautions 
he would have done if occupying 
an enemy’s city. 

Deeply accomplished in the arts 
of dissimulation, the Pope professed 
the most cordial affection for the 
King, and the most earnest desire 
to meet his wishes in every respect. 
To compliment the King, he created 
two of the prelates who attended 
him, the Bishops of St. Malo and 
of Mans, cardinals, and then told 
the King there was nothing he 
could ask that he was not ready to 
grant—that he had always favoured 
the French nation ino his heart, and 
had only wanted an opportunity of 
receding with honour from his 
engagements with the King of 
Naples ! * 

Taking advantage of the pre- 
sence of the King of France 
in Rome, a number of the barons, 
in conjunction with several car- 
divals, obtained a private inter- 
view, and informed him of the 
gross scandals that had attended 
the election of the Pope. They 
represented the profligate and cor- 
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rupt manner in which he had since 
governed; and gave a fearful de- 
scription of the lewd and debauched 
life he led, his total want of all 
faith, and his defiance of all re- 
ligious or moral principles or re- 
straints. They earnestly beseeched 
the King to put an end to such a 
horrible state of things, by causing 
a General Council of the Church 
to be assembled, in order to depose 
him, and deliver the Church, and 
the city of Rome, from a tyrant so 
lawless and. immoral! They con- 
cluded by assuring his majesty 
that the friendship the Pope now 
professed for him {was altogether 
unreal, and that as soon as the fear 
of his arms was removed, he would 
find him a most bitter and implacable 
enemy. 

The King, however, selfishly bent 
on the furtherance of what he con- 
sidered his own interests, had no 
great zeal for the reformation of 
the Church. He was resolved on 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, 
and in his reply he said plainly it 
was for that purpose he was in 
Italy, and not to concern himself 
with the affairs of the Church. As 
for the Pope, as long as he kept 
faith with him, it was not his busi- 
ness to interfere with his govern- 
ment, but if from a friend he be- 
came an enemy, then, but not till 
then, would he deal with him as 
such.— Guicciard., 1. 2; Commines, 


order to earn, by his death, the promised reward of 300,000 ducats, and there is nothing at 
all in the life and character of Alexander VI. to render such a belief in the least improbable. 


Quite the contrary! 


According to Sagredo, in his ‘‘ Memoir of the Ottoman Empire,”’ Zizim died at Terracina, 
having lived only three days after he was given up to Charles, having been poisoned by the 
Pope to earn the great reward the Sultan promised for the murder ! 

Guicciardini says that Zizim was poisoned by the Pope, but states that he died at 


Naples; and others agree with him. 


Burchard, a most reliable witness as regards what came within the scope of his own 
observation, attributes the death to another cause—‘‘15 Feburier, le fils du Grand Ture 
mourut a Naples—Ex esu sive potu non convenienti nature suce et consueto. 

Raynaldus, while he records the general belief in the poisoning by the Pope, also quotes 
the account given by Burchard.—Ann, 1495, s. 8, &c; see also Gordon’s Alexander VJ. 


Henke, Germ. ed., vol. i. p. 214. 


* It is alleged that, while the Pope was in the pay of the Sultan at this time, he agreed 
to betray his trust, and confer on King Charles the title of ‘‘ Emperor of Constantinople.” 
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e. 11; Burchard, Diar., p. 34; 
Tomasi, p. 97. 

After a month's stay at Rome, 
King Charles proceeded to Naples, 
and soon made himself master of 
nearly the whole kingdom. His 
rapid success did what patriotic 
feeling had failed to do—inspired 
the Italian princes to combine and 
drive the invader from Italy. With 
his accustomed perfidy, the Pope 
secretly sanctioned, and did all in 
his power to strengthen this league, 
notwithstanding his treaty engage- 
ments with Charles, who, finding 
the combination against him be- 
coming stronger every day, with 
the design of intercepting his return 
to France, resolved to set out at 
once. 

Accordingly, having placed gar- 
risons in the fortified places, to 
keep the country in subjection, he 
hastily departed some three months 
after he had entered the kingdom. 
He took Rome in his retreat, but the 
Pope, conscious of his perfidy, fled 
to Perugia, not daring to meet the 
indignation of the King, whose army 
the Romans plentifully supplied 
with provisions. 

The King continued his retreat 
till he arrived on the banks of the 
Taro in Parma, where the forces 
of the League had assembled to bar 
his passage, and intercept his re- 
treat. They numbered, says Com- 
mines, 30,000 combatants, whereas 
the French King only had 7,000. 
After some maneuvring, a geveral 
engagement took place, which re- 
sulted in the disgraceful defeat of 
the Leaguers, while the King suc- 
ceeded in forcing the passage of 
the river with a trifling loss, and 
continued his retreat unmolested. 
Shortly after the King’s departure, 
war again raged in Naples, and 
ultimately the French forces that 
had been left behind were com- 
pelled to capitulate, and returned 
to France. 

“Of Pope Alexander,” says Bower, 
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“we find nothing recorded worthy 
of notice, during the course of the 
Neapolitan war, besides his simon- 
iacal practices in conferring not 
only benefices and bishoprics, but 
even the Red Hat, upon such only 
as were able to come up to the price 
he set upon them; his instituting 
new offices, and exposing them to 
public sale, and his creating the 
Duke of Gandia, his eldest and 
favourite son, captain-general of 
the Church, and sending him to make 
war upon the Orsini, whom he had 
declared guilty of high treason, for 
siding with the French against his 
ally, Ferdinand, King of Naples,” 
the very thing the Pope himself 
had done by a double act of 
treachery and deceit ! 

It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that, whatever the Pope might 
be, his army was neither infallible 
nor invincible, for in the first 
engagement the Orsini signally 
deteated his forces, with great 
slaughter, and the capture of all 
their standards, baggage, and artil- 
lery. In the emergency caused by 
this decisive defeat, the Pope had 
resource to his usual arts of dis- 
simulation, and concluded a hollow 
peace, which he intended to observe 
no longer than it suited his interests, 
for he desired to overthrow the 
Orsini in order to obtain their rich 
possessions to bestow on his own 
offspring. Shortly after the Pope, 
for the further aggrandizement of 
the Duke of Gandia, proposed in a 
Consistory held on the 7th of June, 
1497, that the city of Benevento, 
with its territories, then deemed to 
be a portion of the “ Patrimony of 
St. Peter,’ should be erected into 
a duchy, which he proposed to confer 
on the Duke! All the cardinals, 





save one, concurred in this scan- 
dalous proposal, Cardinal Piccolo- 
mini, subsequently Pope Pius IIL, 
had the marvellous honesty and 
courage, in those times, to declare 
that be would never consent to 
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alienate the a of the Church. 
But, notwithstanding this isolated 
opposition, the Pope carried his 

oint, and the Duke received the 
investiture of the new duchy at his 
father’s hands! 

But little did the Pope or the 
Duke dream of the terrible conse- 
quences that would follow this 
conspicuous act of partiality. His 
second son, Cardinal Cesar, had long 
been festering under a sense of the 
injustice he imagined he suffered 
from his father’s supposed undue 
nag for his elder brother. 

he high offices and dignities heaped 
on the Duke were as gall and worm- 
wood tohim. He considered himself 
as condemned to the ecclesiastical 
state in order that his brother might 
monopolize secular honours, while 
conscious of his own superior 
capacity. The irritation thus ex- 
cited, acting on a wicked nature, 
made him, according to contempo- 
rary authorities, adopt the fiendish 
resolve to commit fratricide!—to 
put his elder brother out of the 
way, so that he might abandon the 
religious profession and engross all 
his father’s affection and favour ! 

It is related that to this revolting 
resolution he was instigated by 
another most powerful motive. His 
brother was his successful rival in 
the affections of a lady to whom 
Cardinal Caesar was devotedly at- 
tached, and therefore he deter- 
mined to make away with him. 
This view of the case has a far 
darker shade, but on an examination 
of all the evidence, we believe that 
the incestuous allegations are not 
sustained by any faithworthy testi- 
mony. But it only shows what a 
horrible opinion the public, of that 
day, had of the Borgias, when such 
crimes were not only imputed to 
them, but readily Lellgted. and 
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recorded by the annalists and his- 
torians of the time!* 

The Pope and his sons had re- 
tained in their pay, from their first 
accession to power, a regular staff of 
assassins, whose poisoned stilettoes 
had deprived of life some of the 
noblest of the land who stood in 
the way of their sordid ambition. 
In fact, under the Borgias, assassina- 
tion became an organized institu- 
tion, and when Cardinal Cesar re- 
solved to remove his elder brother 
from his path, it is said that he 
deputed to four of his mercenaries 
the commission of the deed! 

On the night of the 14th of 
June, 1497, the brothers, with some 
relations and friends, supped at their 
mother’s. They left together, and 
on the Duke saying that he intended 
to visit a friend before going home, 
the cardinal bade him “good night,” 
and took his leave. From _ that 
moment the Duke never again ap- 
peared alive! Next morning his 
domestics wondered at his not ap- 
pearing ; but, as such absence was 
not unusual in his mode of life, it 
was made light of until the follow- 
ing morning, when the alarm spread 
and reached the Pope. 

If, amid all the vice and wicked- 
ness, of which Pope Alexander VI. 
was the very incarnation, he had 
one redeeming virtue, it was the 
animal instinct—a deep, abiding, 
savage love of his offspring. His 
paternal affection, however mis- 

laced and unreasonable, was un- 
ounded. In it there was no dis- 
simulation, no hypocrisy. 

No sooner was the suspicious 
absence of the Duke made ieee 
to the Pope, than, suspecting the 
worst, he went half frantic with 
grief. He ordered all the water- 
men, and all who had houses on the 
river, to be examined, and, amongst 


* Sismondi does not reject the imputation, while many positively assert its truth ; but it 
is only fair to state that there is not sufficient evidence to sustain the accusation. 
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the many, the following evidence 
was elicited :— 


“One George Brown, who used to 
bring timber up the river in his boat, 
declared that, on the night preceding 
the 15th of June, while he was watch- 
ing his timber, which he had put ashore, 
he saw two men, and soon after two 
others, coming out of an alley, and 
looking everywhere around them, to 
see, as he supposed, whether the streets 
were clear from passengers ; that, upon 
their seeing nobody, they made a signal 
to their companions to advance, which 
they immediately did ; that one of them 
was on horseback, and behind him the 
body of a dead man, the head and 
arms hanging down on one side, and 
the legs on the other; that, as he ap- 
proached the river, two of his com- 
a taking the dead body, the one 

y the arms, the other by the legs, 
after swinging it two or three times, 
threw it, with all their might, into the 
river. 

“Being asked, upon this his depo- 
sition, why he had not made such a 
discovery known to the Governor, he 
answered, that he had seen an hundred 
bodies of persons who had been mur- 
dered thrown into the river, and that, 
as no notice had ever been taken of those 
murders, he thought it was no business 
of his to take any notice of this. 

“ Upon this all the watermen, in and 
about Rome were employed to fish for 
the body, with a promise of a great re- 
ward to those who should find it. 

“Tt-was found and hauled ashore 
the same day about the hour of Vespers, 
and upon their washing it, they dis- 
covered nine wounds, all of them 
mortal. 

“ The body was carried to the Church 
of St. Mary de Popolo, and there in- 
terred, as he had been General of the 
Church, with all military honours. 

“The Pope, affected beyond expres- 
sion with the tragical end of his eldest 
and favourite son, and taking it for 
granted that the murder had been per- 
petrated by the enemies of the family, 
caused the strictest inquiries to be made 
after the authors of it, that he might 
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have, at least, the satisfaction of wreak- 
ing his vengeance upon them. None 
could bear witness against the Cardinal, 
but the ruffians whom he had employed, 
and they dared not, lest they should be 
sent after the Duke. 

‘“‘ However, from the discoveries that 
were made in the course of those in- 
quiries, it evidently appeared that the 
Cardinal, and no other, was the author 
of the murder. The Pope himself was 
convinced of it, and. overwhelmed with 
grief, he shut himself up in his closet, 
and there remained, without admitting 
any person whatever, or taking any 
kind of nourishment, from W ednesday 
to Saturday, when he was prevailed 
upon by the Cardinal of Segovia, who 
had never departed from his chamber 
door, to admit him, and take some 
food. 

“The following night Vanozza, 
whose favourite the Cardinal was, as 
the Duke was the Pope’s, visited His 
Holiness, and stayed several hours 
with him in private. What passed at 
that interview we know not. But in 
this all authors agree, that the Pope 
thenceforth, by a sudden and unac- 
countable change, appeared quite un- 
concerned; that all further inquiries 
concerning the Duke’s death were 
stopped, and his name no more men- 
tioned than if he had never existed. 

“Some authors suppose Vanozza to 
have been privy to the murder, nay, to 
have instigated the Cardinal to it, find- 
ing him endowed with much better 
talents than the Duke, and more capa- 
ble of raising the family to the highest 
pitch of grandeur, if the honours be- 
stowed upon the Duke were conferred 
on him.”— Bower, Hist. of Popes, vol. 
vii. p. 351.* 


Whatever may have wrought so 
sudden a change in the feelings and 
conduct of the Pope respecting the 
murder of his eldest son, he un- 
doubtedly evinced the most earnest 
desire to heap honours and riches on 
Cardinal Cesar. In April, 1498, 
Charles VIII. of France died, and 
his successor, Louis XII., deter- 


* See also ‘*Guicciard,,” 1. 3, p. 96; “‘Tomasi,” p. 497; ‘‘ Burchard,” pp. 36-40 
** Gordon,” pp. 152-9. 
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mined to assert his rights in Italy 
as heir. to the Duchy of Milan, and 
the kingdom of Naples, the crown 
of which was now held by Frederic, 
uncle of the late King. The Pope 
granted a bull of investiture to 
Frederic, sent Cardinal Cesar as 
his legate a latere to crown him, 
and wished him a long and prosper- 
ous reign. But beneath this open 
and friendly disposition lurked dark 
and ambitious designs. 

Cesar Borgia, as already stated, 
had long desired to renounce the 
ecclesiastical state, to marry, and 
obtain a high position among the 
sovereign princes of Italy; and as 
the Pope was willing to gratify him, 
and believed that the prospect of 
a renewal of the war by France 
would render Frederic most anxious 
to secure his favour, he proposed 
that Frederic should give his 


daughter in marriage to Cesar, 
together with the principality of 
Taranto as her dower. 

It is alleged by contemporary 


writers that the object of the Pope 
was to obtain the throne of Naples 
for his son; as if, by the proposed 
marriage, he obtained possession 
of so important a principality as 
Taranto, there would be little diffi- 
culty, with the wealth and force he 
could commandin expelling Frederic 
and gaining possession of the whole 
kingdom.* 

Frederic was urged to accept the 
Pope’s proposal, because a refusal 
would most probably have the 
effect of making him turn round 
and seek an alliance with France, 
as his only object was the ag- 
grandizement of his own family, 
no matter how accomplished. But 
both Frederic and his daughter 
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naturally revolted from an alliance 
with the Borgias, and most of all 
loathed a marriage with a reputed 
fratricide like Cesar. To all re- 
monstrances he replied, that he knew 
his refusal would be followed by 
the hostility of the Pope, and pro- 
bably the loss of his kingdom; he 
also knew that, by acceding to the 
Pope’s proposal, he would inevit- 
ably expose himself to the same 
danger, therefore of two evils he 
would choose that which proceeded 
not from his own act, and was 
least derogatory to his own honour. 
—Guicciardini, 1. 4; Tomasi, p. 
311. 

The course the Pope would 
pursue had been accurately fore- 
shadowed, for although Frederic 
was induced, in the hope of pro- 
pitiating him, to give his consent 
to the marriage of the Duke of 
Biselli, natural son of Alphonso II., 
with Lucretia Borgia, whom the 
Pope, her father, had divorced from 
her first husband, in order to obtain 
for her a princely alliance, still the 
refusal of Frederic to ally his 
daughter with Cesar Borgia rankled 
in the Pope’s mind, and he resolved 
to see what terms he could make 
with the King of France. Accord- 
ingly a nuncio was sent to France 
ostensibly for the purpose of con- 
veying the Pope’s congratulations 
on the accession of Louis XII. to 
the throne, but in reality charged 
with instructions to negotiate the 
terms of an alliance. As the King 
thought the Pope’s support would 
materially assist him in the designs 
he entertained against Milan and 
Naples, he readily concluded a 
treaty, the main conditions of which 
were :— 


* On the death of Alphonso II., in 1495, the Pope had confirmed Ferdinand IT. in the 
possession of the Neapolitan crown, and, to the great scandal of Christendom, had granted 
him a dispensation to marry his aunt Joanna, the half-sister of his father, and then only 


fourteen years of age. 


Ferdinand died, without issue, in 1496, when he was succeeded by 


his uncle, Frederic II., but the ambitious Pope had long been scheming to place his own son, 


Cesar, on the throne. 
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That the Pope should assist the 
King to the best of his power in 
the war he was about to wage for 
the conquest of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples; that he should 
declare null the King’s marriage 
with Jane, daughter of Louis 
XI., and grant him a dispensation 
to marry Anne of Brittany, and 
= George of Amboise, Arch- 

ishop of Roan, to the dignity of 
cardinal. The King on his part 
undertook to confer some consider- 
‘able estates and dignities in France 
on Cesar Borgia, to procure for 
him in marriage Charlotta de Foix, 
daughter of the King of Navarre, 
and to put the Pope in possession 
of the principal towns in Romagna.* 

The way being made clear by this 
treaty for the secular advancement 
of Cwsar Borgia, he applied to the 
Pope and College of Cardinals for 
permission to renounce the ecclesi- 
astical state, on the plea that he 
had embraced it against his will 
and merely in compliance with his 
father’s commands. Although it 
was quite unprecedented for an 
archbishop onl! a cardinal to re- 
nounce his religious profession and 
become a layman, yet as the car- 
dinals were well aware that the 
matter had been already arranged, 
and that their opposition would be 
not only futile, but might bring 
vengeance on themselves, they 
prudently acquiesced ; and the very 
next day, Cesar Borgia, arrayed in 
& splendid lay dress, met the am- 
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bassador sent by the King of 
France to ratify the above-men- 
tioned treaty. 

The ambassador had the satisfac- 
tion of announcing that, in compli- 
ance with the terms of the treaty, 
the King had conferred on Cesar 
Borgia the Duchy of Valence in 
Dauphiné, granted him a pension 
of 20,000 livres a year, and appoint- 
ed him to the command of a com- 
pany of one hundred lances, with 
20,000 livres more per annum for 
their pay. 

Thus ennobled and _ enriched, 
Cesar Borgia left Rome in company 
with the ambassador for the Court 
of France. He carried with him 
the Pope’s bull for the divorce of 
Louis, the dispensation for the 
King’s marriage with Anne of 
Brittany, and a cardinal’s hat for 
the Archbishop of Roan. 

On his progress through France 
Cesar Borgia was received, by the 
King’s command, with extraordi- 
nary honours ; and he eeonee at 
court, says Father Daniel, in “ most 
magnificent state. The King re- 
ceived him with all the honours 
and marks of kindness that he 
could expect from him, and gave 
neither him nor the Pope reason to 
repent having sought his friend- 
ship.” The marriage of Cesar 
with Charlotta de Foix was subse- 
quently celebrated with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence, though it 
was understood the family were 
highly averse to the connection.t 


* Father Daniel, in his ‘‘ History of France,” says: ‘‘Pope Alexander VI.’s vehement 
desire to raise his own family, and particularly his son, the Cardinal Cesar Borgia, was that 
which set all the wheels of this great affair a-going.” 

Anne of Brittany, mentioned in the treaty, was heiress to that duchy, and widow of the 


late King Charles, who had married her to annex Britanny to the crown of France. 


But 


he dying without issue, it reverted to her by one of the articles of the marriage, and it 
was to secure that principality to France, that Louis, after living twenty years with his 
wife, procured a divorce, and dispensation to marry Anne.—Argentre, Hist. de Bretagne, 


1, 12. 


This treaty bears date the 15th of April, 1499, and is given by Dumont in full.—Corps 


Diplomatique, vol. iii. p. 406. 


+ The magnificence of the entry of Cesar Borgia into Chinon, where the French court then 
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The King of France now pre- 
ared for the invasion of Italy. 
He assembled his forces at Lyons, 
rapidly crossed the Alps, and owing 
to the treachery of some, and the 
cowardice of others, to whom the 
Duke of Milan had entrusted the 
command of his chief fortresses, he 
soon overran, and made _ himself 
master of, the whole province. 

Cesar Borgia was despatched, 
with a sufficient force, to capture 
the chief towns of the Romagna. 
In one instance only did he meet 
with serious resistance. Guicciar- 
dini relates bow Astor Manfredi, 
lord of Faenza, though only eigh- 
teen years of age, sustained a siege 
and inflicted great losses on the 
enemy, until compelled to capitulate 
from waut of provisions. Manfredi 
was a very handsome youth, and in 
the capitulation, which was con- 
cluded on oath, it was agreed that 
he should be at liberty to retire, 
with ali his effects, to any place he 
pleased. But Cwsar Borgia vio- 
lated his oath, and sent Manfredi a 
prisoner to Rome, where, after a 
time, be, with his natural brother, a 
youth of fifteen years, was secretly 
murdered. ‘Tomasi states their 
bodies were found in the Tiber, 
that of Manfredi with a bowstring 
about the neck, while the hands of 
his brother were tied behind his 
back.— Guicciardini, 1. 5; Tomasi, 
p. 139. 

On the capitulation of Faenza, 
no further resistance was offered to 
the progress of the arms of Cesesar, 
and he was soon in possessiou of 
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the whole province. He then as- 
sumed the title of the Duke of 
Romagna, in which he was con- 
firmed by the Pope, who, in a full 
consistory, also granted the whole 
province to him and his heirs for 
ever. 

Cesar Borgia now turned his arms 
against the Republic of Florence. 
He captured several towns, but the 
Florentines, having appealed to the 
protection of the King of France, 
Cesar, when marching on Florence, . 
received a mandate from the King, 
ordering him instantly to withdraw 
his troops, and restore the places 
he had taken, and not concern him- 
self in Florentine affairs. 

Cesar, with a bad grace, had to 
obey, but, to console himself for 
the rebuff and disappointment he 
had experienced, turned his arms 
against the Prince of Piombena, 
whose territory he seized. He then 
invaded and took possession of the 
territories belonging to the power- 
ful families of the Colonna and the 
Savelli, on the plea that they had 
forfeited them by aiding the King 
of Naples against the French. 

Out of the states thus seized, 
the Pope created two Duchies. 
One he bestowed on Giovanni 
Borgia, a natural son that he had 
aiter his accession to the ponti- 
ficate, not by Vanozza, but by a 
Roman lady, the other he conferred 
on Koderic of Aragon, son of his 
daughter Lucretia.—Guicciardini, 
L 5. 

So far, the Pope and his son 
Cesar had been wonderfully suc- 


resided, as described by Tomasi, Brantome, and others, almost exceeds belief. He is stated 
to have had a considerable number of led horses in his train, all shod with massy gold. 

To gratify his inordinate vanity, and that of his father, the Pope, the King received and 
entertained him as if he were a sovereign prince, created him a Knight of the Order of 
St. Michael—an order then highly esteemed in France ; and continued heaping new honours 
daily on him, though he ha! already seen sufficient of his despicable nature, as to thoroughly 
despise him.— Tomasi, p. 314; Bower’s Popes, vol. vii. p. 357. 

Burchard relates in his Diary, that when intelligence of Cesar’s marriage reached Rome, 
the Pope had the ‘‘ happy event” celebrated in his palace with orgies that rivalled in licen- 
tiousness some of the festivals of the heathen mythology. 
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cessful in the accomplishment of 
their ambitious designs, though 
they had committed manifold 
crimes of the deepest dye, with- 
out remorse, and waded through 
seas of blood to obtain their ends. 
But their ambition and avaricious- 
ness were insatiable. The more 
they possessed, the more they 
desired. 

Cesar’s next exploit was to at- 
tempt, with the Pope’s consent, to 
seizethe Duchy of Urbino. Marching 
with great celerity, he suddenly ap- 
peared before Urbino, and captured 
the city, which was wholly unpre- 
—_ for such anattack. He failed, 

owever, to capture the Duke and 
his nephew, though he had placed 
guards on all the roads to intercept 
their escape, as it was a rule with 
him and the Pope to extirpate, 
when they could, the whole race of 
those princes and nobles whose 
states they seized. 

Cesar then laid siege to the city 


of Camerino, belonging to the 
Varani family, but met with such 
@ vigorous resistance that he pro- 
posed a truce in order to negotiate 


the terms of an arrangement. This 
the Lord Julian de Varano, not sus- 
picious that any deceit or treachery 
was intended, consented to; but 
Cesar, taking advantage of his con- 
fidence, ordered an unexpected 
assault by all his troops, took the 
city by storm, captured Lord Julian 
and his two sons, the eldest being 
happily absent in Venice, and had 
them at once barbarously murdered 
by strangulation ! 

At last the horrible crimes of 
the Pope and the cruel — blood- 
thirstiness of his son—their in- 
satiable ambition, and the mur- 
derous means they employed to 

tify it, caused the nobles of 
Gentral Italy to form a_con- 


federacy for their own protection. - 


The Pope, well aware that he could 
not resist the forces of such a 
confederacy in the field, had re- 
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course to his favourite policy of 
dissimulation and perfidy. He ad- 
dressed the confederates generally, 
professing a most ardent desire for 
peace, and that all differences should 
be adjusted in an amicable manner ; 
while to some he appealed sepa- 
rately with a view to detach them 
from the confederacy. In this way 
he promised Paul Orsiuo to restore 
to his family all the territories 
that had been wrested from them, 
and by such means he soon suc- 
ceeded in paralyzing the action of 
the confederates. 

Among those who had given 
their support to the confederates 
were several nobles and captains 
who had been previously in the 
service of Cesar Borgia, but had 
revolted against his murderous 
cruelties and usurpations. These 
men, by “a master stroke of murder 
and treachery,” he removed from 
his path, and punished for their 
disaffection to his policy and autho- 
rity. It was at Sinigaglia that 
Cesar had the singular art to ar- 
range an interview with his victims, 
towards whom he had affected recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness, while he 
lured them into his power by pro- 
fessing an ardent desire to consult 
them on matters concerning their 
common interests. 

By such means he got Vitellozzo 
Vitelli, Paul Orsino, Duke Gravina, 
the Chevalier Orsino and Oliverotte 
da Fermo into his power. He wel- 
comed them with apparent cordi- 
ality at his own palace in Sinigaglia, 
where he had everything prepared 
for their arrest. The first two 
were immediately assassinated by 
strangulation, when Caesar sent to 
inform his father of his success, 
and delayed the murder of the 
others until he heard that the Pope 
had secured the persons of their 
relatives, the Cardinal Orsino, the 
Archbishop of Florence, and Jacopo 
di Santa Croce, when he had 
them also strangled. Cardinal 
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Orsino was confined for some time 
in the dungeons of St. Angelo, and 
then poisoned by order of the Pope, 
who directed that he. should be 
earried to his grave uncovered, 
that it might appear he had died 
a natural death !—Muratori, Annal. 
x. 13. 

The Pope was entirely privy to 
the murderous intention of Cesar, 
and thoroughly approved of it. 
Nay, more—with a fiendish cruelty, 
he mocked the fate of the victims. 
It was alleged they had sworn never 
to trust Cesar Borgia, knowing how 
perfidious, cruel, and remorseless 
he was, and “ God,”’ said the blas- 
pheming Pope, “ had punished them 
for trusting to the Duke after having 
sworn they never would do so.” * 

Having thus effectually broken 
up the confederacy, and destroyed 
some of its ablest and most power- 
ful supporters, Ceasar Borgia made 
himself master of the whole of Ro- 
magna, besides several principali- 
ties, perpetrated the most cruel 
barbarities to establish his autho- 
rity, and intimidate opposition. 
He then returned to Rome with 
a vast amount of rich plunder, and 
was joyously welcomed by the 
“Vicar of Christ.” So great, in- 
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deed, was the exultation of the 
Pope at the successful crimes and 
usurpations of his worthy son, 
that he proposed to the College 
of Cardinals to erect Romagna 
and Umbria into a kingdom, and 
bestow the crown on him! 

But the terrible career of Alex- 
ander, the scourge of Italy, whose 
pontificate was not less an outrage 
on all religion, morality, and de- 
cency, than a disgrace to humanity 
itself, was now on the verge of a 
retributive and ignominious close. 
While the mind of the pontiff was 
filled with new projects of con- 
quest, vast and wicked, the cup of 
his iniquity overflowed, and at last 
even-handed justice commended to, 
his own lips the poisoned chalice 
which he had so frequently pre- 
pared for others. 

There are different versions of 
the circumstances that led to the 
death of the Pope, and, from the 
very nature of the case, it is im- 
possible now to distinguish, with 
critical and entire accuracy, -be- 
tween what is altogether authentic 
and what may be tinctured with 
rn rumour and prejudice. 

otwithstanding, however, there 
is a general concurrence of the 





* The celebrated Machiavel accompanied Cesar Borgia to Sinigaglia, and was in his con- 
fidence as to the contemplated assassination, of which Waddington says, ‘‘ A more black and 
scandalous tissue of perfidy, cruelty, and villany cannot possibly be imagined.” 

Machiavel gives the details of the assassinations, and bestows his approval on the police 
that dictated them, because of its thoroughness and success. Cesar Borgia was his model 
prince—his perfection of a ruler. Having noticed all the public acts that serve to illustrate 
the infamy of his character, but which contributed to make him a great captain, and pro- 
sperous in his career, he not only refrains from expressing any censure, but absolutely exalts 
him into a pattern for others to follow: ‘‘ Methinks I could not well blame him, but rather 
set him as a pattern to be followed by all those who, by profane or other means, have been 
exalted to empire. 

‘Whoever, therefore, deems it necessary to secure himself from his enemies, and gain 
friends ; to overcome, either by force or by cunning ; to make himself beloved or feared by his 
people ; to be followed and reverenced by his soldiers ; to root out those that can hurt him, 
or owe him any hurt ; to change the ancient orders for new ways ; to be severe, and yet ac- 
ceptable, magnanimous, and liberal; to extinguish the unfaithful soldiery, and create new ; 
to maintain to himself the amities of kings and princes, so that they shall either with favour 
benefit, or be wary how they offend him—cannot find more fresh and lively examples than in 
the actions of this man.”—The Prince, chap. vii. 

A full account of these assassinations is also given by Guicciardini, Muratori, and other 
trustworthy authorities, but the main facts have never been disputed. 
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best authorities in this—that the 
Pope died from drinking poisoned 
wine intended for others! Wad- 
dington summarizes the version 
that stands on the most extensive 
evidence as follows :— 


“Cesar Borgia, being greatly in 
want of money to pay his troops, ap- 
plied to his father for assistance ; but 
the apostolical treasury was exhausted, 
and neither resources nor credit were 
at hand to replenish it, on which the 
Duke suggested to the Pope an easy, 
and, as it would seem, not very unusual 
method of supplying their wants. 

“The Cardinal Corneto, as well as 
some others of the Sacred College, had 
a great reputation for wealth; and it 
was then the practice at Rome for the 
property of cardinals to devolve, on 
their decease, to the see. He pro- 
— to get rid of this Corneto. The 

‘ope consented; and, accordingly, in- 
vited the cardinals to an entertainment, 
which he prepared for them in his (the 
cardinal's) vineyard of Corneto. 

“ Among the wines sent for this oc- 
casion, one bottle was prepared with 

ison; and instructions were care- 

y given to the superintendent of 
the feast respecting the disposal of 
that bottle. 

“It happened that, some little time 
before supper, the Pope and his son 
arrived, and, as it was very hot, they 
called for wine. And then, whether 
through error or the absence of the 
confidential officer, the poisoned bottle 
was presented to them. Both drank of 
of it, and both immediately suffered its 
violent effects. 


* Cesar, who had mixed much water 
with his wine, and was, besides, youny 
and vigorous, through the immediate 
use of powerful antidotes, was saved. 
But Alexander, having taken his 
draught nearly pure, and being like- 
wise enfeebled by age, died in the 
course of the same evening.” * 


[Sept. 


Such is the generally accredited 
account that has come down to us, 
and it implicates both father and 
son; but there are other versions 
which impute the whole guilt to 
Cesar Borgia, and represent the 
father as the victim. Thus Guic- 
ciardini says that Caesar sent the 
poisoned flasks with strict orders 
to the butler, who was not in the 
secret, that they should not be 
opened for any person whatever, 
till he gave the order; but the 
Pope having arrived before the 
guests, and, being very thirsty, 
called for some wine, and the 
butler, imagining that the flasks 
sent by Cesar contained the 
choicest vintage, opened one for 
him. While the Pope was drink- 
ing, Cwsar arrived and took a 
draught of the same wine. The 
poison operated immediately ; the 
Pope was carried for dead to the 
pontifical palace, and his son after 
him in the same condition.— Guwic- 
ciardini, 1. 5. 

Cardinal Bembo directly and 
positively implicates both father 
and son. He says :— 


“ Alexander died on the 18th of 
August, having, by a mistake of the 
waiter, drunk the poison which he 
had previously ordered to be given 
to his intimate friend Cardinal 
Hadrian (Corneto), in whose 
gardens he supped with his son 
Cesar. It providentially hap- 
pened, that they who had de- 
spatched with poison so many 
illustrious persons, in order to pos- 
sess themselves of their treasures, 
and designed to have added their 
intimate friend and guest to the 
rest, should, by the same means, 


* It is said that Cesar Borgia was enclosed in the belly of a living mule, to sweat the 
poison out of him! Another version is that, while suffering extreme torment from the 
corrosive action of the poison he had imbibed, he ordered a bull to be killed, cut open, and 
the viscera removed, he was then enclosed in the cavity, and from this reeking bath of 
blood so congenial to his nature, it is alleged he derived immediate relief, and ultimately 

ered. 


recov 
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have destroyed themselves instead 
of him.”—Bembo, 1. 6. 

Tomasi, also, decidedly implicates 
the Pope, who, he says, designed 
to dispose, at one fell swoop, of all 
the rich cardinals. He alleges 
that the head waiter had the poi- 
soned wine in charge, and was in 
the secret, but that being absent 
when the Pope arrived, an under 
waiter, who was not in the secret, 
gave the poisoned wine by mis- 
take. 

Another account states that be- 
sides the “ opulent cardinals,” there 
were nine rich prelates invited to 
supper, who were to be made cardi- 
nals on that evening, “ which was 
decreed by the Pope to be their 
last.” The chief butler, who knew 


the Borgian wine, and its magic 
effects, had labelled the bottles with 
the adjective exquisite, and put 
them aside, having received the 
Pope’s instructions to administer 
the contents only to those persons 
whom he should designate with the 


toasts.”” Then follows the common 
narrative, that an under butler gave 
this exquisite wine in mistake to 
the Pope. 

Burchard, whose authority can- 
not be gainsaid, does not favour the 
story of the poisoned wine, but 
says Alexander’s death was caused 
by fever. He was taken ill on the 
12th of August, 1503, and died on 
the 18th, after having received the 
viaticum during mass celebrated in 
his chamber, at which five cardinals 
assisted. Muratori also discredits 
his alleged death by imbibing 
poisoned wine; but, in addition to 
the accounts we have given, Henke 
has collected numerous other con- 
temporary authorities to establish 
the fact that the Pope did meet his 
death by poison. 

It is related in a letter to “the 
most illustrious lady, our dearest 
wife,” by the Duke of Mantua, who 
was in Rome at the time, that when 
the Pope was dying he talked in a 
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way his attendants did not under- 
stand, and they thought his mind 
was wandering when, in fact, he 
was quite conscious. His words, 
says the Duke, were, “I am coming, 
it is right, wait a litile.” Those 
who understood his secret explained 
it thus: That when he was in 
conclave, after the death of Inno- 
cent, he made a pact with the devil, 
and purchased the Papacy with the 
price of his soul; and among other 
articles of the agreement it was 
stipulated that he should one 
the seat twelve years, and this he 
enjoyed with an addition of four 
days. 

“Some affirm, too, that at the 
moment at which he gave up the 
ghost, seven devils appeared in his 
room. As soon as he was dead, the 
body began to ferment, and his 
mouth to foam like a kettle over 
the fire, and so it continued to do 
as long as he was above ground; 
he became so swollen, that he was 
no longer of human form, and his 
breadth was as great as his length; 
he was carried to his grave with 
small ceremony. A porter dragged 
him from off his bed with a rope 
tied to his foot, and so to the place 
of burial.” 

This vulgar and fantastic fiction 
indicates not only the gross igno- 
rance and superstition that then 
prevailed, as now, in high places 
concerning the supernatural, while 
it bears the strongest possible tes- 
timony to the character the Pope 
had left behind him ; for when such 
a monstrous story could gain cre- 
dence respecting the head of the 
Christian Church, the assumed in- 
fallible “ Vicar of Christ,’’ we can 
at once understand bow infamous 
his life must have been, and how 
well prepared the public mind con- 
sequently was to receive any extra- 
vagant, unnatural sti ry related con- 
cerning him, and give credence to 
any horrible crime that might be 
imputed to him. 
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But whatever may have charac- 
terized the death-bed of Alexander, 
Guicciardini relates very vividly 
what followed: “His body, all 
swelled, black, and shockingly dis- 
figured, was carried to St. Peter's, 
in order to be there interred. All 
Rome rushed to behold his corpse 
with incredible joy; nor was there 
any one who could satiate his eyes 
with gazing on the remains of a 
serpent, which, by his immoderate 
ambition and pestiferous perfidy, 
and every manner of frightful 
cruelty, of monstrous lust, and un- 
heard-of avarice, trafficking indis- 
criminately with things sacred and 
profane, had empoisoned the whole 
world.” —L. 5. 

The most authoritative witness 
respecting the life of Alexander, 
and the Borgian orgies that pol- 
luted the apostolical palace during 
his pontificate, is Burchard—a pre- 
late of not over rigid morals, ap- 
parently gifted with a most unim- 
passioned nature, who pried into 
everything, and of whom it may 
be safely affirmed, he would “nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice,’ because he seemed to con- 
sider nothing a shame! As we 
before stated, he was master of 
ceremonies at the Papal court, and 
had, therefore, the very best oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the scenes he 
describes, and knowing the truth 
of the matters he relates. His 
Diary, as regards the pontificate of 
Alexander, presents an unequalled 
record of horrible abominations. 
He says the Pope turned the apos- 
tolical palace into a den of vice and 
infamy, and gives particulars which 
are almost too shocking to be 
credible.*—Diary, p. 77. 
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* One scene he reports as having taken place in the Basilica of the Apostles, at Rome, 
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In the terrible picture of Papal 
depravity that Burchard delineates, 
he is borne out by ail contemporary 
chroniclers and historians of note. 

“None of the Eastern, none of 
the Roman emperors,” says Tomasi, 
“ however lewd and debauched, ex- 
ceeded Alexander in lewdness and 
debauchery.”—P. 187. 

“ As for his unheard-of avarice,” 
says Guicciardini, “he stuck at 
nothing to accumulate wealth where- 
withal to feed the extravagance 
of his unnatural brood, and raise 
them to the highest pitch of gran- 
deur.” “It was a common practice,” 
he continues, “both with the father 
and the son, to despatch with poison 
not only those whom they had re- 
solved to sacrifice to their revenge 
and jealousy, but all other persons, 
whose wealth tempted their un- 
hallowed avarice, not sparing 
cardinals, nor other courtiers, nor 
even their most intimate friends, 
and their most faithful and useful 
ministers.” —L. 5. 

Many instances are related by 
contemporary writers, especially 
Burchard and Tomasi, of persons 
who were murdered in this way, 
and then after death were charged 
with crimes, for which, it was 
alleged, they had forfeited their 
estates; “and thus they were 
twice most barbarously mur- 
dered.” 

“ Were we to place implicit con- 
fidence in the Italian historians,” 
observes Roscoe, “no period of 
society has exhibited a character 
of darker deformity than that of 
Alexander VI. Inordinate in his 
ambition, insatiable in his avarice 
and his lust, inexorable in his 
cruelty, and boundless in his ra- 


on the eve of the Pentecoste, may serve as an example of the sort of exhibitions that the Pope 


indulged in: ‘‘ Venit Papa in Basilica Apostolorum. 


Steterunt apud eum super Pulpitum 


marmoreum, in quo canoiici S. Petri Epistolam et Evangelium decantare consueverunt, 
Sancia, et Lucretia filia, cum multis mulieribus, totum ipsum Pulpitum, et terram circum- 


circa occupantibus, cum magno dedecore, ignominia, et scandalo populi.” 
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acity ; almost every vice is at- 
tributed to him, without hesitation, 
by writers whose works are pub- 
lished under the sanction of the 
Roman Church.” 

“As a pontiff he perverted his 
high office by making his spiritual 
power on every occasion subservient 
to his temporal interests; and he 
might have adopted as his emblem 
that of the ancient Jupiter, which 
exhibits the lightning in the grasp 
of a ferocious eagle. His vices, as 
an individual, although not so in- 
jurious to the world, are represented 
as yet more disgusting; and the 
records of his court afford repeated 
instances of a depravity of morals, 
inexcusable in any station, but 
abominable in one of his high rank 
and sacred oflice.”* — Life of 
Leo X.,”’ ¢. vi. 

Machiavel, who was not over- 
squeamish in applauding successful 
villany, as his eulogy of Cesar 
Borgia proves, is forced to ac- 
knowledge that the Pope’s career 
was distinguished by “‘ lust, simony, 
and cruelty.” Voltaire expresses 
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disbelief, on the ground of extreme 
improbability, of the Pope’s death 
by poisoned wine he had prepared 
for others, yet admits that Alex- 
ander and Cesar, the father and 
son, were “les deux plus grands 
scélérats parmi les puissances de 
?Europe!” But is “ improba- 
bility” a reasonable ground for 
unbelief in such a case Pt 

It would really appear as if the 
Pope possessed no moral sense 
whatever, for he stopped at no 
treachery, recoiled at no infamy, 
and shuddered at no cruelty to 
accomplish his purposes. We give 
one out of a multitude of cases, to 
illustrate the iniquitous injustice of 
which he was capable :— 

After the accession of Emmanuel 
to the throne of Portugal, in 1495, 
there was every prospect of the 
direct line of succession failing, as 
the heiress presumptive was a pro- 
fessed nun. In this emergency the 
Pope was applied to, and, on his 
being well remunerated, he granted 
a dispensation releasing her from 
the vows she had taken, and author- 


* In simony, Alexander is represented as far surpassing the most unscrupulous and un- 
principled of all his predecessors. All. ecclesiastical preferments, dignities, benefices, even 


bishoprics and the cardinalate, were openly exposed for sale. 


This scandalous and most 


odious practice called forth the following pasquinade, which is among the earliest of that 


form of composition :— 


‘© Vendit Alexander Claves, alteria, Christum. 
Emerat ille prius, vendere jure potest, 


De vitio in vitium, de famma transit in ignem ; 
Roma sub Hispano deperit imperio. 

Sextus Tarquinus, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste ; 
Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit.” 


+ Alexander is accused of having introduced into the Papal Government the detestable 
practice of searching for offences against the State by the corrupt agency of secret spies and 
informers—a system most demoralizing in itself, while fraught with danger to the liberty 
and happiness of every country that has tolerated it, and submitted to the degradation it 
involves. 

Notwithstanding the thorough unscrupulousness with which the Pope gratified his avarice 
by poisoning, assassinating, and plundering princes, barons, rich families, church dignitaries 
—all, in fact, whose wealth excited his cupidity, he was, owing to his extravagance, very 
often in want of money. This led him to acquire the honour of inventing the Property and 
Income-Tax ! 

In 1500, he published two bulls: by the first he imposed, for three years, the decime 
upon ecclesiastics of every degree, and upon people of every condition, and upon every sort 
of revenue, whether derived from professions, or lands, or commercial transactions. 

The second bull imposed on all Jews the payment, for three years, of the twentieth part 
of all their properties, and, by such means, the Pope raised immense sums ; the specious 
pretext for so doing being a design to wage war against the Turk ! 
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ized her marriage with the natural 
sou of the late King. 

By acting in this way, the Pope 
gave great offence to Ferdinand of 
Spain, who claimed the throne of 
Portugal failing the heiress. Thus 
the Pope found himself in an 
embarrassing dilemma. He could 
not well stultify himself by re- 
voking the dispensation he bad 
granted; and, on the other hand, 
he was apprehensive of the con- 
sequences that might follow by 
upholding what he had done, and 
making an open enemy of Ferdi- 
nand. From this perplexity he 
was relieved by the advice of his 
son Cesar, who suggested that he 
should deny ever having issued the 
dispensation at all! 

n this suggestion the Pope 
readily acted. The secretary of 
briefs was the Archbishop of 
Corenza, and he was forthwith 
accused by the Pope of having 
forged the dispensation, was ar- 
rested by his order, and consigned 
a prisoner to the dungeons of St. 
Angelo. Conscious of his own 
innocence, the Archbishop main- 
tained the falsehood of the charge 
with great firmness, and his charac- 
ter was such that all who were 
acquainted with him regarded him 
as the victim of a false accusation 
—of a malicious and groundless 
calumn;. 

As the Pope did not want such a 
feeling to spread, and dare not bring 
the Archbishop to trial, he sent 
John Meracles, Bishop-elect of 
Toul, one of the most noted in- 
struments of his infamous policy, 
to assure the Archbishop, in his 
name, that though he was perfectly 
innocent, still if he would, for 
certain weighty reasons, take the 
guilt on himself, the Pope would 
immediately have him released 


from prison, and reward him with 

di Into this fatal trap 
relate fell. He 
before witnesses, 


high dignities. 
the unfortunate 
pleaded guilty 
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and humbly petitioned that the 
Pope might forgive him! 

ut the Pope had no notion of 
allowing his victim to escape. He 
was more strictly confined than ever, 
and shortly after brought before a 
private consistory for trial. Con- 
victed, on his own confession, of 
having forged the dispensation, 
sentence was pronounced by the 
Pope himself—that he should be 
degraded, all his property confis- 
cated, and that he should be im- 
prisoned for life! This cruel 
sentence was carried out with the 
utmost severity. All the Arch- 
bishop’s property went to -Cesar 
Borgia, while he was thrust into a 
dungeon in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and only allowed bread and water. 
Death soon charitably terminated 
his sufferings.—Burchard, pp. 40- 
44; Tomasi, p. 294. 

Verily truth is strange—stranger 
than fiction, and the strangest of 
all are the truths of Papal history ! 

To conclude, all faithworthy tes- 
timony represents Alexander as the 
very incarnation of lust, avarice, 
perfidy, and remorseless cruelty— 
a man who would hesitate at no 
crime to gratify his morbid sen- 
suality, nor recoil from the com- 
mission of any act, however in- 
famous, that would facilitate his 
ambitious designs, yet, as Bower 
candidly observes, ‘‘ He is allowed 
to have been endowed with most 
extraordinary talents, and a capa- 
city equal to the government of an 
empire. No man ever proposed 
matters with more art, or drew 
others with more ease into his 
own sentiments. His language was 
attracting, and his eloquence irre- 
sistible. He made it his study to 
accommodate himself to the temper 
and genius of others; with the 
grave and serious he was so too, 
but jocose and facetious with men 
of pleasantry. He loved shows 
and public sports, but never suf- 
fered his diversious to interfere 
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with business. He contented him- 
self with little sleep, was very 
temperate in his diet, and never 
known to have been guilty of the 
least intemperance. He is said, for 
all his love of money, never to 
have withheld from the professors 
of the liberal arts their salaries, 
from the soldiers their pay, nor 
from workmen their wages. It 
was & maxim with him, that ‘ who 
takes from the Great must give to 
the Little ;’ and it was by adher- 
ing to that maxim that he caused 
so many Roman barons to be 
divested of their estates and bar- 
barously murdered, without any 
insurrection ensuing thereupon in 
Rome, or any danger to himself.” — 
Hist. of Popes, vol. vii. p. 369; 
also Onuphrius, in Life of Alex- 
ander V1, 

In a similar apologetic strain, 
Roscoe observes that “the vices of 
Alexander were accompanied, al- 
though not compensated, by many 
great qualities, which, in the con- 
sideration of his character, ought 
not to be passed over in silence. 
Nor if this were not the fact, 
would it be possible to account for 
the peculiar good fortune which 
attended him to the latest period 
of his life, or for the singular cir- 
cumstance recorded of him, that 
during his whole pontificate no 
i gree tumult ever endangered 

is authority, or disturbed his re- 
pose. Even by his severest adver- 
saries he is allowed to have been 
a man of an elevated genius, of a 
wonderful memory, eloquent, vigi- 
lant, and dexterous in the manage- 
ment of all his concerns.”—Zos- 
coe’s Leo X., chap. vi. 

Undoubtedly Alexander was a 
man of great mental capacity and 
vigour, as well as of strong passions 
and ever active vices. Had it not 
been so, he could not have occupied 
the historical foreground that he 
does. He secured his popularity 
in Rome by practising the accom- 
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re highwayman’s virtue — of 
estowing largely on the poor what 
he robbed from the rich ! 

The death of Alexander was 
immediately followed by a violent 
reaction, not only in Rome, but 
throughout all the States that had 
been so iniquitously acquired by 
him and his son Cesar. On the 
news of the Pope’s death and the 
illness of Cesar spreading abroad, 
the Orsini, the Colonna, and other 
nobles, whom they had persecuted 
and plundered, returned to Rome, 
reanimated their followers, and daily 
conflicts took place between them 
and those who still adhered to the 
fortunes of Cesar. The cardinals, 
however, got together a body of 
troops, and, supported by the 
foreign ambassadors, compelled the 
heads of both factions to leave 
Rome pending the election of a 
new pontiff. Czesar was so ill that 
he had to be conveyed away in a 
litter, leaving the castle of St. 
Angelo garrisoned by his own men. 
—Guicciardini, |. 6. 

After a good deal of intrigue, 
the election fell on Francis Piceo- 
lomini, who had great experience 
in the conduct of public affairs, 
and—what was far more rare in 
those days—whose life had been 
distinguished by moral purity and 

robity. His reputation was un- 

lemished, as Guicciardini admits. 
He took the title of Pius IIL., but 
died on the 18th October, 1503, only 
twenty-six days after his election. 

As soon as the election of Pius 
had taken place, Cesar Borgia re- 
turned to Rome with a numerous 
body of armed followers; the Or- 
sini, the Colonna, and other nobles 
also returned, and thus again a civil 
war raged within the walls of the 
“ Holy City!’ As the nobles, how- 
ever, daily acquired new strength, 
they soon prevailed over Cesar, 
who was compelled to take refuge 
in the castle of St. Angelo. 

While Cesar, thus driven to bay, 
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was considering by what means he 
could extricate himself from the 
desperate condition to which he 
was reduced, the Pope died, and 
Julian della Rovere, who had 
been long intriguing for the 
Papacy, saw in Cesar a fitting in- 
strument for the furtherance of 
his ambitious designs. Accord- 
ingly, besides resorting to the 
usual means employed for influenc- 
ing pontifical elections, such as 
simony, corruption, and bribery, 
he negotiated terms to secure the 
support of Cesar, who commanded 
the votes of the Spanish cardinals. 
It was arranged that Rovere’s ne- 
phew, who was Governor of Rome, 
should marry Cesar’s daughter, 
and, further, that when Rovere be- 
came Pope, he would confirm 
Cesar in his high and lucrative 
captain-generalship of the Church, 
and assist, with all his power, in 
re-establishing him in the states 
and cities that had revolted against 
his sovereignty. 

By such means Julian della 
Rovere succeeded in carrying his 
election, and thereby seating him- 
self in the chair of St. Peter—the 
chosen abode of Christ’s Vicariate, 
the sanctuary of infallibility! He 
took the title of Julius II., and 
was a man of great ability, “ with 
talents,” as Father David observes, 
“for governing any other State 
but that of the Church.” He 
lives in history par excellence as 
the fighting Pope! His pontificate 
was one continued series of bloody 
wars, in which he figured most 
conspicuously. We cannot deal 
with his pontificate in this chapter, 
it is far too interesting to be passed 
over lightly, but will close at pre- 
sent with the fate of Cesar Borgia 
and Lucretia. 

True to Papal policy, Julian della 
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Rovere no sooner became Pope 
Julius, than he perfidiously re- 
nounced his engagements with 
Cesar. The biter wasbitten. The 
betrayer was betrayed. He who had 
accomplished so much by duplicity 
and treachery found himself at last 
overmatched—defeated at his own 
favourite game, and by his own 
choicest weapons! 

Some fortified cities and castles 
in Romagna still held out for 
Cesar, and the Pope proposed that 
they should be delivered to him. 
Cesar demurred, whereupon he was 
arrested and imprisoned until he 
complied with the Pope’s demands. 
Seeing no hope of escape other- 
wise, he did comply, and, dreading 
the Pope, fled to Naples, where he 
was again arrested, and sent a 
prisoner to Spain. The Duchess 
of Gandia, widow of his murdered 
brother, regarded him as a fratricide, 
and burning to avenge the death 
of her husband, would willingly 
have had him publicly executed. 
She had, however, sufficient influence 
to have him closely imprisoned in 
the castle of Medino del Campo, 
where he remained for two years. 
He then managed to escape, and 
fled to his brother-in-law, the King 
of Navarre, under whom he served 
for some years, and at last fell 
gallantly in battle, for cowardice 
was not among his failings. 

Thus perished one whose life 
was a continued outrage on every 
principle of honour and humanity. 
He is represented as a fiend in 
human shape. “ Cruelty, rapine, in- 
justice, and lust,” says Guicciar- 
dini, “are only particular features 
in the composition of this monster ;”’ 
yet beyond all doubt he must have 
been a man of great mental capacity 
and cultivation, else he never could 
have succeeded as he did.* 


* Cesar Borgia was thus reprobated by P.. Giovio :— 
és - rabidus, barbarus, impotens, 
Humani generis pernicies, atque hominum lues.” 
Yet, according to Machiavel, he was the greatest man of the age. 


‘Courageous, munifi- 
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This part of our Retrospect would 
be very imperfect indeed, did we 
not notice more particularly than 
we have done the strange eventful 
life of Pope Alexander’s daughter 
Lucretia Borgia ; inasmuch as some 
of the greatest crimes that signalized 
his pontificate were committed in 
connection with her. 

When Alexander was only a 
cardinal, under the patronage of his 
uncle Pope Calixtus, he betrothed 
his daughter, Lucretia, at the age 
of eleven years, to the brother of 
the Count Oliva, a Spanish noble- 
man. But shortly after, a better 
match offering, heconcluded a second 
betrothment with the Count of 
Aversa, another Spaniard. 

But when Alexander became 
pontiff, his ambition expanded, and, 
as already stated, he cast these 
betrothments to the winds, and 
married Lucretia, in June, 1493, 
when not fourteen years of age, 
to Giovanni Sforza, Count of 
Catognola, Vicar of the Church 
of Pesaro, nephew of the Duke of 
Milan, and of Cardinal Ascania 
Sforza, who was mainly instru- 
mental in purchasing the votes 
that secured the Papacy for Alex- 
ander. 

This marriage is represented to 
have been celebrated in the aposto- 
lical palace with orgies that outraged 
whatever sense of religion and de- 
cency still survived in Rome. In 
the immediate vicinity of the 
Vatican, the Pope provided a palace 
for his daughter and her husband, 
and appointed his complying cousin, 
the Madonna Adriana, chief of the 
establishment, which was soon 
further increased by the presence 
of the beautiful Julia Farnese, as 
already mentioned. 

After Charles VIII. of France 
had been compelled to retire from 
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Italy, and the fortunes of the house 
of Sforza appeared on the decline, 
the Pope, who desired to use his 
daughter as a means of advancing 
his ambitious schemes, deliberately 
proposed to Giovanni that he should 
allow his marriage with Lucretia to 
be quietly dissolved! This he re- 
fused to do, but having received 
information that the Pope and 
Cesar Borgia contemplated having 
him assassinated, he fled from 
Rome, and, as there were no 
children of the marriage, he was 
ultimately induced to offer no 
opposition to a divorce suit, which 
caused a great amount of scandal 
throughout Italy. Sentence was 
pronounced, however, in Decem- 
ber, 1497. The Pope attained his 
object, and Lucretia’s hand was 
again at his disposal. 

We have related how King 
Frederic of Naples and his daugh- 
ter regarded with horror an alliance 
proposed by the Pope with the re- 
puted fratricide, Ceesar Borgia. It 
was resolutely rejected, but, in the 
hope of advancing his interests, 
the Pope succeeded in marrying 
Lucretia to Alphonso, Duke of 
Biselli, an illegitimate son of the 
late King Alphonso IJ. The cere- 
mony took place in the Vatican, 
July 21, 1498, when Lucretia was 
eighteen, and the Duke a year 
younger. 

The offspring of this marriage 
was one son, and there appears 
no doubt that a sincere attachment 
had sprung out of what was, in the 
first instance, a mere marriage of 
convenience and family interest. 
It was, however, doomed to a 
sad, speedy, and horrible termi- 
nation. 

The Pope and Cesar had mis- 
calculated the power and stability 
of the Aragonese dynasty that ruled 





cent, eloquent, and ‘accomplished in all the exercises of arts and arms,”’ observes Roscoe, 
**he raised an admiration of his endowments which kept pace with, and counterbalanced, 
the abhorrence excited by his crimes.” —Life of Leo X., chap. vii. 
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in Naples, and as their interest now 
lay in courting Louis XII.of France, 
who claimed the Dukedom of Milan, 
as well as the Kingdom of Naples, 
they at once resolved that Lucretia's 
husband should be disposed of with 
a view to the contraction by her of 
a more desirable alliance. 

The assassination was arranged 
by Ceesar Borgia, but there can be 
no reasonable doubt of the fact that 
the Pope was privy to it! The first 
attempt, however, failed. Duke 
Alphonso was assailed by a band 
of assassins, in masks, as he was 
on his way to the Vatican, where 
his wife, Lucretia, then was. He 
received numerous wounds, and 
was left for dead. The assassins 
were then escorted by a body of 
forty horsemen through the streets 
of Rome, and departed unmolested, 
which proves what powerful protec- 
tion they commanded. 

The Duke was conveyed to a 
chamber in the apostolic palace, 
and on examination it was found 
that no vital part had been touched. 
Lucretia devotedly nursed him, and 
after struggling for some two 
months against the consequences 
of his wounds, he began to recover 
rapidly, having youth and strength 
on his side. But Cresar Borgia had 
resolved there should be no reco- 
very. 

About nine o'clock on the even- 
ing of the 18th of August, 1500, 
Lucretia was sitting at the bedside 
of her husband, and in the room 
was also her sister-in-law, the lovely 
Donna Sancia, when her brother, 
Cesar Borgia, entered. On some 
pretence he induced Lucretia and 
Donna Sancia to leave the room, 
and then, as previously arranged, 
his chief confidential assassin, 
Michelletto, entered, and strangled 
the Duke as he lay helpless in 
bed ! 

With his usual diabolical in- 
genuity, Cesar had the physicians 
who attended the Duke, and his 
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valet arrested, with a view to divert 
attention from his own guilt. They 
were liberated after atime. Ceesar 
also had Francisco Gazella, maternal 
uncle of Duke Alphonso, arrested, 
on the charge of having procured 
the assassination of his nephew, 
and to save the exposure certain to 
result from a public trial, had him 
privately decapitated! Such is, in 
substance, the account of this as- 
sassination as given by Burchard, 
Guicciardini, Muratori, and others, 
while the general atrocity of Cresar 
Borgia’s character, and the ambitious 
schemes he had in view, strengthen 
the evidence of contemporary writers 
against him. 

After the assassination of her 
husband, Lucretia left Rome, and 
remained for some time in retire- 
ment, till urged by her father to 
return, when he manifested in the 
most public manner the confidence 
he reposed in her. He had pre- 
viously conferred on her the govern- 
ment of the Duchy of Spoleto, and 
the territory of Sermoneta, which 
he had acquired by perfidy and 
usurpation from the family of Gae- 
tani; and, as he was about to leave 
Rome in furtherance of his ambi- 
tious schemes, he appointed Lucretia 
toact as his deputy during his 
absence! He conferred on her 
plenary powers for the management 
of all public matters, with full 
authority to open all letters ad- 
dressed to him, with instructions 
that, in cases of difficulty, she should 
consult some of the cardinals who 
possessed his confidence! 

Such conduct on the part of the 
Pope gave rise to great scandal, and 
few will dissent from Muratori, that 
such an appointment and mode of 
government in the affairs of “ the 
Church universal ” was little to the 
credit of the Pope, and not tending 
to the edification of the faithful ! 

The next object of solicitude that 
engaged the attention of the Pope, 
in relation to Lucretia, was the 
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arrangement of another marriage 
for her. This time his choice fell 
on Alphonso of Este, heir to the 
high and princely Duke of Ferrara! 
After considerable negotiation the 
mairiage contract was at last agreed 
to, and the ceremony took place at 
Rome in December, 1501. Shortly 
after she and her husband departed 
for Ferrara with a most splended 
retinue. She was then twenty-two 
years of age. In January, 1505, 
she became Duchess of Ferrara, 
and continued to live a most ex- 
emplary life, commanding the re- 
spect and admiration of all who 
knew her, till the year 1519, when 
she died in childbed.* 

It is simply impossible to believe 
in the horrible crimes imputed to 
Lucretia Borgia, and it would be 
very irrational to do so, for there is 
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not sufficient evidence to sustain 
them. In fact, as regards the 
gravest imputations under which 
her memory labours, we must can- 
didly admit there is no faithworthy 
evidence whatever that can be ad- 
duced to support them. That a 
young and beautiful woman like 
Lucretia, reared as she was from 
girlhood, could, amid the profligacy 
and debaucheries of the Papal court, 
maintain entire purity is not pro- 
bable. Itis impossible also to over- 
look the concurrence of testimony 
that asserts her presence at orgies in 
the apostolical palace which were 
revolting to decency, and totally 
incompatible with any idea of un- 
sullied purity. 

But, on the other hand, we have 
an overwhelming array of evidence 
that, after Lucretia’s marriage with 


* The grossest crimes with which Lucretia has been charged, there is every reason to 
believe, had their origin in imputations set afloat by her first husband, after he had been 
compelled to consent to be divorced, as already noticed. Thus Pontano :— 

‘* Hic jacet in tumulo, Lucretia nomine, sed re 
Thais, Alexandri filia, spousa, nurus.” 


Sanazzaro to the same purport :— 


** Humana jura, nec minus ceelestia, 
Ipsoque sustulit Deos ; 
Ut scilicet liceret heu scelus! Patri 
Nate sinum permingere.” 


Again he addresses her thus :— 


‘* Ergo te semper cupiet, Lucretia, Sextus. 
O fatum diri numinis, hic Pater est.” 


In the last number of the Edinburgh Review (No. 289, July, 1875) there is a very 
interesting sketch of Lucretia Borgia, that shows discrimination and judgment. It is said 
that ‘‘those who would clear her memory from the foul charges which have blackened it, 
must confine their attention to the Roman period, and endeavour to prove that she kept 
her life comparatively pure amid the horrid orgies of the Rome of the Borgias.” 

As she possessed, however, a great deal of intelligence, and also a desire to please and to 
appear pleasing, she may, when removed from the foul and horrid scenes amid which she 
lived in Rome to the court of Ferrara, have discovered that the only way in which she could 
command respect, and even place herself in a secure position, was to acquire a reputation 
for goodness and decorum of life at the court and among the people ; and thus she may 
have acquired some sense of virtue, which had been stifled in the filthy corruption of the 
Papal court. 

** After the death of Lucretia, the only one of the descendants of Vanozza and ihe Pope, 
Alexander IV., bearing the name of Borgia, who made a noise in the world, was Don Fran- 
cesco Borgia, Duke of Gandia, grandson of the murdered Don Juan, who became third 
general of the Order of the Jesuits. He died in Rome in the year 1572, and was canonized 
by the church ; so that the great-grandson of Alexander VI. was a saint. The descendants 
of Lucretia Borgia, however, held the duchy of Ferrara till the extinction of the line in 
1597. Her grandson, Alphonso II., was the gaoler of Tasso, and he, too, has shared the 
unenviable notoriety of his progenitors.” 

23 
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Alphonso of Este, and she left 
Rome, her conduct during the 
following twenty years of her life 
was that of an amiable, benevolent, 
virtuous, and accomplished lady, 
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sistently with the known laws of 
moral character, that:the flagitious 
and abominable Lucretia Borgia, 
and the respectable and honoured 
Duchess of Ferrara, could be united 


and we entirely agree with Roscoe, 
“that it is scarcely possible, con- 


in the same person.” 


AN IRISH STORY. 


Toxtp By A Farmer 1n AMERICA 


From this green hill to yonder forest bourn, 

The woods, the trees, and all the land, is mine; 
Mine is yon yellow sweep of Indian corn, 

And all the flocks and herds of sheep and kine. 


And I sit here and rest from toil and care, 
And look upon the green earth, loth to go; 
Yet oft bethink me of the days that were 
In Ireland—more than forty years ago. 


When I was young, and all my blood was fire, 
And I could work and sing the whole day long, 
Nor ever knew that I could fail or tire, 
So joyous was I, and so rudely strong. 


The grey dawn saw us from the far-off hill 
Reaping the oats upon the uplands wide ; 
The low sun left us at our labour still, 
The white stars watching us on every side. 


Is there a cross still by the holy well, 

Where, coming from the reaping, we knelt down, 
When far below, the little chapel bell 

Rang out for vesper in sweet Allen town ? 


The cold, clear evenings were so strangely still, 
One almost listened for the dew to fall ; 

And out of sight, above the purple hill, 
We heard the melancholy wild geese call. 


And I remember the sweet Irish maids 
That were so modest, and so blithe and free ; 
Their eyes were brighter than the sickle blades, 
And still I hear their laughter on the le e. 
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And Kathleen’s voice comes clearer than the rest— 
Like soft winds blowing in the month of May ; 
She lived far off, along the mountain crest, 
And, for her mother’s sake, toiled all the day 


Her hair was darker than the midnight skies, 

And brighter than the stars her blue eyes shone ; 
Oh! she could sing the tears into your eyes— 

And still the echo sang when she was gone. 


I used to watch her—and her words were kind : 
I seldom spoke to her—my way was rough, 
And I had other matters on my mind, 
And we were young—and there was time enough. 


There came a day that broke my life in twain : 
In Allen town they held the autumn fair, 
And all the people came from hill and plain 
(You may have heard of the great gatherings there). 


There came the drovers from the mountains brown, 
And all the pilgrims from the holy wells ; 

And country girls came trooping into town, 
Laughing together like a peal of bells. 


There rode the old squire slowly in the throng, 
And by his side his only son and heir ; 

The young lad whistled as he rode along, 
Smiled to himself, and shook his curly hair. 


A shot came ringing from behind the crowd, 

The smile still on his face he dropped and died ; 
Then all the women began wailing loud, 

But the men held their peace, and looked aside. 


I—bound by oath, and chosen out by lot, 
So ignorant was I, and so hard beset— 
I, for my oath’s sake, fired the felon shot, 
Who ne’er had hurt one of God's creatures yet, 


And said, ‘‘ Heaven knoweth at whose door shall lie 
This blood I shed, not knowing right from wrong.” 

Then thought I would draw nearer and see him die, 
So, watched my time, and, stealing to the throng, 


Saw the old squire stand, pale, but not with fear. 
He, staggering, threw to me his rein to hold 
(I had not seen his face before so near, 
I did not know he was so very old). 


The blood was flowing from the lad’s low head, 
And in among the girl’s white naked feet ; 
One shrieked, and left us—leaving, as she fled, 

A crimson footmark on the stony street. 
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In Ireland, more than forty years agone, 

Such sights were common in the broad daylight— 
I could not look on what my hand had done, 

I turned away—it was a sickening sight. 


A little down the street, a foreign lad 

Was selling ribbons for the girls to wear; 
I took the only shilling that I had, 

And bought a ribbon for a woman’s hair. 


Then turned, and lost myself among the crowd, 
And, unsuspected, heard the hue and cry, 

And knew not whether to feel 'shamed or proud, 
Nor ever thought that I had need to fly. 


But drinking with my comrades at the inn, 
Deeper than ever I had drunk before, 

Half feared to see, amid the smoke and din, 
The red blood running underneath the door. 


Till a friend whispered, “‘ We have been betrayed,” 
And filled my hand with gold, and bade me fly, 
So through the little town my way I made, 
And climbed the pathway to the mountains high. 


The broad plain darkened in the gathering night, 
Where dusk and fierce the dying sunset glowed ; 

The brown bogs reddened in the crimson light, 
And red as blood the great bog river flowed. 


And up the hill-side came the mingled sound 

Of songs and laughter, and the creaking wains : 
The drovers shouting in the market ground, 

The cattle lowing in the country lanes. 


I heard the pipers playing in the town 

(I never met the Irish pipes since$then, 
But very often, when I lay me down, 

I hear them lilting the old tunes again). 


The heavy clouds drew down about the west— 
They seemed to press into my soul that night ; 
For miles I held along the mountain crest, 
Till from a far-off cabin gleamed a light. 


There Kathleen knelt beside her mother's bed, 
Telling her beads afore she went to rest ; 

I stood before her in the firelight red, 
And took the treasured ribbon from my breast. 


Oh! then her sweet face brightened with a smile, 
Her soft cheeks reddening like the dawn of day ; 

She pressed the ribbon in her hands the while, 
Looking the thanks she had no words to say. 
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I see her still, in her poor faded gown, 

Her blue eyes fixed upon me, full and true ; 
She was not one to simper, and to frown 

And drop her eyes, as other girls will do, 


But turning round to her sick mother’s bed, 
And speaking low, so that I might not hear, 

She broke my heart with the sweet words she said, - 
“Now do I know that my good days are near.” 


How could I tell her that the dream was vain ? 
Why should I tell her what she soon must know ? 
The night wind blew against the window pane, 
I said, ‘‘ The time is past, and I must go.” 


Then turned reluctant to the cheerless moor, 
And started slowly on my dismal flight ; 

And still she stood and watched me from the door, 
Her long locks blowing backward to the light. 


And I called to her from the garden stile, 

Through the dark night, wherein she could not see, 
“‘ Hold the door open for a little while, 

Lest I should hear it closing after me.” 


Now forty years are gone since that foul night, 
And I have been, they say, a prosperous man, 

And no one here has ever guessed my plight, 
Nor cared to question how my life began. 


But much I wonder what the people said, 
When all was told upon the country side, 
And if my mother wished that I were dead, 
And if the old squire cursed me when he died. 


But most, if Kathleen filled an early grave, 
Or whether she were married years ago ; 

And if they let her wear the gift I gave : 
It matters not, for I shall never know. 


Shall never know, and soon I shall not care, 
For I, before my time, am growing old, 
And when our eyes are dim, no tears are there, 
Our breath comes slowly, and our hearts are cold. 


But oft I wish I could at last lie low, 
Under the melancholy Irish sky; 

Lie still at rest beneath the grass, and know 
The merry Irish maids trod softly by. 
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THE PHANTOM OF CASTLE CLOGHER. 


Ir was midsummer, serene and 
splendid, as the car rattled along 
the fine coast road, skirted by the 
basalt cliffs of Antrim, and dropped 
me at the little village of Castle 
Clogher—then continued its way. 
Evening was coming on as I as- 
cended the heathy path winding 
up one of the hills, whose exten- 
sion formed the southern headland 
of the bay; and from its summit 
saw beneath the goal of my journey 
—the long cottage, whose thatched 
roof was laced with ivies, its ve- 
randah a leafy summer-house — 
looking down the avenue of old elms 
to the gate, its deep windows, half 
blinded by abundant traillers, its 
little lawn and gardens sloping 
toward the sea ; the sheltering patch 
of woodland at the back, at each 
side the grey poplars, with whose 
crows I had formed a slight ac- 
quaintance the previous autumn, 
when my host and relative’s daughter 
Esther, and I had become attached. 

As I paused on the hill-top, and 
looked landward at the clouds along 
the sunless west, folding their scarlet 
and purple beams above the rising 
twilight shadows, my fancy com- 
pared the lovely day through which 
I had travelled from dawn to dusk, 
to a rose whose beauteous morning 
hues had disappeared in the intense 
lustre of noon, but to return and sa- 
lute me from the opposite side of the 
heaven, ere it dipped into the warm 
drowsy gloom of night. So settled 
seemed the weather, that I promised 
myself many a ramble with Esther’ 
along the cliffs, the sands, and 
hawthorn-hedged roads of the neigh- 
bourhood for a week, a happy week, 


not to be repeated for many months 
to come. 

My old friends the crows, who 
had their croakery in the lofty 
branches of the ancient elms front- 
ing the crimson dusk, were address- 
ing rucid notes of interrogation or 
admiration to their: hungry black 
broods; when Esther, having seen 
me descending into the hollow 
valley, came forth to welcome me at 
the gate. 

As we walked hand in hand 
towards the cottage, Esther, laugh- 
ing and pouting, affected to reprove 
me for arriving so late, saying that 
“it was clear I was more in love 
with the beauty of the evening than 
with a certain person ”’—a remark 
which was immediately controverted 
by a second salute. The meads 
around were a dusky solitude, and 
while we slowly advanced through 
the old trees, whose roofs deepened 
the twilight, the last level streak of 
coloured cloud, smouldering into 
shadow through an opening on one 
side of the leafy cottage, seemed 
reflected on her pale cheek. 

The evening passed happily; 
Esther's aged relatives retired early ; 
we sate for hours at the open western 
window of the dusk room where 
the moths fluttered in with the faint 
sweet air of night, and escaping 
suicide from the flame of the 
screened lamp—for, like the spirits 
of whom we read, lovers prefer to 
communicate in shadow, or a dim 
light—settled to sleep on the 
geraniums, books, and music. And 
the stars we had watched had long 
sunk through leaves into the waves, 
ere we retired. 
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Long before breakfast the next 
morning we met in the garden, 
then a sunny solitude. So much 
did we love each other, that love 
_ formed little of our converse; it 
was enough to be together in the 
exhilarating light, pacing amid the 
old willow and tall lavender hedges, 
or pausing to visit the bees whose 
hives stood in a nook by the arbour, 
fronting south; an elevated ground, 
whereon a prospect opened of the 
serene space of the sea, splendour- 
ing through its thin haze; the pro- 
montories and sands with their 
milk white fringe of spray; the 
woods where the pigeons cooed 
faintly and remote; the morning 
hills inland, and nearer, fields of 
rough green corn, and meadows 
and cottages with their thin plumes 
of blue turf smoke. All was so 
calm, that the voices from the 
fisher boats putting off into the 
bay, mingled vaguely with others 
which rose here and there on the 
brown bog land, or undulating 
sketches of purple heather. 

Summer morning in such a beau- 
tiful old rural garden, and under 
such circumstances, was a little 
Eden in its way. We talked gaily 
and constantly; and it was only 
when I had wound a wreath of a 
pretty creeper with white blossoms, 
which clustered around the base of 
the sun-dial, and placed it on her 
fair brow—for the sun was un- 
wontedly hot—and which took some 
time to arrange—that we were 
silent for a few moments, she 
pleased with the action, I with 
the new charm this simple coronet 
gave to her joyous beauty. 

It was our purpose to take a long 
walk that day through the neigh- 
bouring woods and along the coast. 
But breakfast had scarcely con- 
cluded when the sky darkened. 
Heavy vapours rolled down the hills 
covering the world with their low 
and sombre roof. Thunder rolled 
sullenly through the caverned 
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clouds along the sea-line, and soon 
rattled overhead: then the rain 
which had been beating on the 
window foliage in large and un- 
frequent drops, thickened and de- 
scended in a deluge. Esther’s broad- 
brimmed Tuscany hat, with the black 
ribbon and rose, remained on the 
piano. Our anticipated ramble, 
however, was impossible for the 
time, and we were forced to seek 
amusement indoors. 

Esther played some choice music, 
old and new, then took her work; 
the while, stretched on a lounger 
near her, I read aloud from the 
first book that came in my way, a 
collection of German ghost stories, 
just received, and of which I found, 
with some surprise, that she was 
fond. The rain continued, an in- 


cessant downpour, long past after- 
noon, when a pale gleam broke 
through the grey monotony of the 
atmosphere, kindling the drops as 
they fell from the eaves, and clung 


to the vines and traillers with which . 
the casement of the cottage draw- 

ing-room were hooded, One of 
these I opened—as the thunder had 

long rolled away—thus framing in a 

prospect of green trees and grey 

cloud; raindrops and rose leaves 

falling in the humid presence of 

the cool genial air. 

I had been reading one of the 
stories of a Rhine castle, when 
the appearance of its inevitable 
phantom turned our conversation 
upon such imaginative phenomena, 
of which I sketched the physio- 
logical explanation. 

I thought Esther listened some- 
what sceptically, and evidently 
retained the presumption, like 
Hamlet, that there were more 
things in heaven and earth than 
philosophy dreamed of. 

“ By the way,” she said, suddenly, 
“are you not aware that our neigh- 
bourhood has also its Phanton—or, 
rather, that many of the people here- 
about, assert that they have some- 
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times seen from the shore below, on 
moonlit nights, an armed spectre, 
which rises from the old ruined 
castle at the end of the promontory, 
onder; and which some declare 
as followed them at a distance, late 
at night?” 

“ Perhaps,” I returned, glancing 
at the clearing clouds, ‘if the even- 
ing admits of our going out, we may 
make its acquaintance. It will be 
a full moon to-night; and if the 
phantom is not maleficent ——” 

“Oh, no,” she said, simply, “it 
is quite harmless.” 

* All’s well, then, you must in- 
troduce me to this neighbour—pro- 
bably the ghost of some old Celtic 
or Norman warrior, who occasion- 
ally revisits his ancestral abode ;” 
and I continued the Rhine story. 

The late afternoon was fine ; the 
sun shone out on the refreshed 
humid herbage and quiet foliage, 
and after dinner Esther and I went 
for a walk along the coast. 

We soon forgot all about the 
supernatural subject of our con- 
versation in the natural beauty of 
the scenes through which we passed, 
the tree-skirted roads, the heathy 
cliffs, the fine expanse of blue sea, 
the faint cloud-line on its level, 
toward which a few specks of 
shipping were wearing indistinctly 
away. And nearer, as we now 
descended to the sands, the brown 
ridges of reefs rusted with marine 
moss, and draped with dark sloaky 
weed ; and the blue pools occupying 
the hollows, and interstices of the 
rocks, here and there extending into 
the deep, whence the recurring bil- 
low broke and flung itself in spray. 

It was not untii we had watched 
the sun go down beyond the moun- 
tains and moorland, that we thought 
of returning; and became aware of 
the considerable distance we had to 
retrace. The evening had deepened 
into dusk, and a few humid stars 
shone faintly through the trees be- 
fore we had got half way back. 
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Presently Esther felt so wearied 
that we were obliged to rest. We 
had returned by a shorter path 
leading along the beach, to whose 
smooth sands we sometimes de- 
scended. We sat down on one of 
the little mounds of verdure under 
the tall cliffs at their back, and by 
which their base was margined, 
intermingled by patches of moss, 
heath, and tall sand grass. The 
prospect in front of this lone and 
dusky resting-p!lace was striking. 

From the left side of the bay a 
long, flat, and narrow promontory 
reached half across its waters, and 
about half a mile distant in front of 
us,—a promontory on whose sea- 
ward end rose an old castellated ruin, 
from which a double line of trees, 
wide apart, extended to a wood on 
the land side, amid whose arbour- 
age the chimneys and vanes of 
an antique mansion were almost 
hidden. The tide was beginning to 
roll in; the sands, with long pools 
and slips of shallow, extended to 
the deeper water along the promon- 
tory’s sides—both faintly tinged 
from the white clouds above the 
unrisen moon. ‘To the right masses 
of lofty cliffs ended abruptly, over- 
looking the sea. Overhead the stars 
twinked through the hazy depths 
of the sky, and the last reflections 
of the sunken sunset, hidden by 
the hills behind, fell on a few 
fragments of cloud floating sea- 
ward, which hovered over the old 
castle—like a pale scarlet scarf, 
and soon faded. A perfect calm 
pervaded the air, so that we could 
hear the fresh sound of the re- 
mote tide—the earnest and simple 
voices of groups of waves, whose 
impulsion came at _ intervals— 
fainter but constant; the vague, 
cool murmur of the sea-line under 
its milky lengths and crests of 
cloud :—near us the tinkling still- 
ness of the sands. 

As the east brightened, the long 
promontory and ruin became more 
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defined. Arrows of light shot and 
quivered on the black waters beneath, 
until at length the moon, severing 
its cloudy coverture, fell on the old 
castle, rendering clear its lofty portal, 
beside which two old trees were 
rooted, and its shattered wind-worn 
battlements, masses of débris and 
buttresses, with a full illumination. 

It was only at that moment, when 
the flood of light poured on it in 
the deep silence and solitude of 
the sea that, as we afterwards 
found, we mutually recalled our 
conversation about the legend as- 
sociated with it; but at the moment 
neither of us spoke a word, so en- 
thralled were we by the solemnity 
and beauty of the scene. There 
seemed a sort of magnetism in 
that first burst of moonlight, which 
compelled silence, and held our 
eyes fixed on the white, heroic 
porch of the castle, lofty, stern, 
and still. 

Again the clouds closed for an 
instant as the structure wanned 
with a mysterious shadow. 

The next the moon shone forth 
with a fuller effulgence, deepening 
the trance-like wonder in which we 
were wrapped, and which, on my 
part, was suddenly disturbed by 
Emily grasping my arm. “ Look!” 
she murmured in an amazed whis- 
per, pointing to the ruin—for my 
eyes had meanwhile vaguely fol- 
lowed the moonbeam coursing the 
length of the promontory. I looked. 
A phantom, as of a knight or warrior, 
shadowy, gigantic, had emerged 
from the porch, and stood fronting 
the full moon on the high rocky 
esplanade. Its stately shadow 
darkened the walls. It stood for 
a moment, with head turned to- 
wards the solitary sea, the rays 
splitting and sparkling on its 
cloudy plumes and steely casque 
and breastplate. We scarcely 
breathed, I felt Esther's grasp 
tighten in terror on my arm as 
the phantom turned, moved down 
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the path which wound beneath the 
ruin, and passed slowly, with a 
meditative, majestic gait, down the 
avenue of old trees, tall as they— 
now fully seen in the lustre raining 
through their boughs—now lost in 
shadow. 

While thus suddenly observing 
its course, 1 was well aware that 
this appearance was merely a men- 
tal image; and the only agitation 
I felt arose from that which I saw 
Emily was experiencing. Nor was 
it until the phantom emerged from 
the trees, and began to advance 
along the path which followed the 
curve of the bay, approaching us, 
that I became conscious of a thrill 
of fear stronger than the emotion 
of wonder. As it approached the 
middle of the distant winding shore 
we both rose, and rapidly clambered 
up a path leading to the road beyond 
the shore cliffs. Esther did not ven- 
ture to look beneath ; but, when I 
did so, I found that the figure had 
vanished. ‘Oh, let us hasten, or 
it may meet us on the road yonder,” 
cried Esther before I had time to 
tell her of its disappearance. Indeed, 
it was not until we were already 
within sight of the cottage that her 
agitation was sufficiently lessened to 
enable her to communicate freely. 
At length she said, “ Well, are you 
now convinced of the reality of this 
spectre?” “Of this spectre—yes, 
but not of an objective being.” 
“And how will you account for us 
both seeing the same figure?” 
*“* Perhaps,” it occurred to me to say, 
“we did not perceive exactly the 
same. Let us compare notes of 
this experience.” We did so; and 
found that our observations of the 
figure, while embodying the ordi- 
nary conception that different minds 
may possess of a spectral knight or 
warrior, was far from identical ;— 
thus, I had distinctly seen its 
countenance, while Esther main- 
tained that it was covered by its 
visor, and that it carried its sword 
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in its right hand, which I was cer- 
tain was not the case. 

“But how account for it at all?” 
inquired Esther as we re-entered 
the cottage avenue. 

“Why,” I said, “we both con- 
versed on the subject early in the 
day, while our fancy was excited by 
the ghost tale we were reading; and 
thus, unconsciously, framed in our 
minds a conception of such a phan- 
tom. Parts of the brain have at 
times, an automatic action ; that is, 
they store up impressions of which, 
for the nonce, we are but slightly, 
or not at all, conscious ; and these, 
as many have experienced, produce 
visual images when some object or 
circumstance is presented, or occurs, 
which excites the action of the im- 
agination. We had been speaking 


of this legendary phantom, and 
each found a conception of it: we 
were in view of the place where it 
was said to appear, and no doubt 
the burst of moonlight falling on 
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the tree in front of the portal in 
such a manner as to give it a human 
appearance, was the cause of both 
our imaginations eliciting the con- 
ception in our minds so vividly that 
the mental image thus, as often 
happens, formed on the retina, as- 
sumed a prominence over the first 
impression of the tree, and conti- 
nued for some moments as both our 
eyes followed the long moonbeam 
sliding down the promontory. If it 
was a reality, the appearance it 
presented to both our eyes should 
have been precisely similar, which 
we found was not the case. 

“And how can the imagination 
form a casual image which has no 
external reality?” 

“That is a phenomenon not as 
yet satisfactorily explained; but 
that such occurs in particular states 
of the nervous system is undoubted. 
In our waking state we sometimes 
see objects as distinctly for a few 
seconds, as in dreams.” 
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MISERICORDIA. 


By tHe Lonpon HeErwm1r. 


O ror a heart of stone, that I might view 
Unmoved the miseries that fill the world, 

And with a stoic gaze peruse all through 
Human injustice like a scroll unfurl'd! 


To see—and be contented with the sight— 

Men blighted in their lives through other’s wrong, 
To witness Might triumphant over Right, 

The good made powerless, the wicked strong. 


Gold. whelming with its gross and crushing weight, 
Things far more precious in the other scale, 
Abasement cast upon the truly great, 
While pamper’d littleness the world will hail. 


Neglected genius pining in the gloom, 
Exalted folly blazing in the sun, 
Good lives restricted to a squalid room, 
Bad ones, whose lines in plenty’s channels run. 


Wrongs done in many dark and secret ways, 
For which is made no effort to atone, 

Tears shed in hopelessness of better days. 
To see all this—it needs a heart of stone! 


To see Religion lower'd to a trade, 

Or lost in squabbles like an angry sea; 
Statecraft directing all its subtle aid 

To raise the worthless and enslave the free ; 


Kings, whose imperial gaze is fix'd so high, 
They overlook the vulgar blood they shed, 

Condemning husbands, brothers, sons to die, 
That lust for domination. may be fed ; 


Wealth squander'd upon undeserving things, 
And grudging coppers doled to hunger’s hand ; 
The guilty shielded under Mercy's wings, 
The innocent enseam’d with felon brand ; 


Power, upholding for its private ends, 

That ignorance which leads to broken laws ; 
That poverty to crime which surely tends, 

Crime power spares not, though itself the cause ; 


To see all this, and more than all, to feel 
That I am powerless to act alone, 

That my weak efforts scarce one wound can heal, 
Of such a mass—O, for a heart of stone! 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermir. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF “PENNY AWFULS.” 


“On horror’s head horrors accumulate, 










Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed!” 





“ Fond wretch! and what can’st thou relate 
But deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin P 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Thy crime is proved, thou know’st thy fate, 
But come, thy tale begin, begin.” 


Wuart is a “ Penny Awful?” The 
term, like that of ‘ Ethereal Cuss,” 
which I have attempted to expound 
on a previous occasion, is etymo- 
logically devoid of any reason or 
congruity. The word “awful” used 
in its legitimate, instead of its pre- 
valent slang sense, is applied gen- 
erally to things great in magnitude 
and of a sublime and impressive 
character, with which the copper 
coinage of the realm can have no 
sort of connection. Neither is there 
any warrant for using “awful” as 
a noun substantive. The term, 
therefore, not only defies grammar, 
but is a violent bringing together 
of the immense and the minute, the 
solemn and the trivial, which can 
only be paralleled by the name of a 
hostelry, “ The Flea and Earth- 
quake,” mentioned in one of our 
comic comtemporaries’ burlesques. 
Still the phrase is so aptly ex- 
pressive of the thing signified, 
that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to improve it by any 
substitute. 

It was through the agency of my 


friend, Mr. Strayshot, that I be-° 


came initiated into the meaning 
and mystery of “ Penny Awfuls.” As 
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to the still greater mystery of that 
erratic gentleman’s means or mode 
of subsistence, I am as much in the 
dark as ever, and his profound know- 
ledge of the ins and outs of London 
life, and especially of the various 
aspects and characteristics of Bo- 
hemianism in all its branches, con- 
tinues to awaken my interest and 
astonishment. 

A short time ago, I happened to 
be in one of the many turnings be- 
twixt Chancery Lane and Fleet 
Street, endeavouring to increase 
my knowledge of the ways of men 
by listening to Strayshot’s shrewd 
and pregnant remarks thereon, 
when, interrupting himself ab- 
ruptly, and with his hand indicat- 
ing a not remote object, he ex- 
claimed, “ Bless my soul! here’s 
the O'Riginal!” 

“The what ?” I asked. 

“The O’Riginal — Irishman — 
good family—clever, but very wild 
—you ought to know him—quite 
a character.” 

And “quite a character” he in- 
deed proved to be. It happens 
that I have as yet been brought 
into contact with but few natives 
of the Sister Isle; but from all 
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I have gathered concerning the 
national character, I should judge 
the O’Riginal to be by no means 
a fair or favourable specimen of the 
race. Indeed, as 1 subsequently 
discovered, he was not purely an 
Irishman, his mother having been 
French, while paternally he was 
descended from a long line of 
O’Riginals, or O’Reginalds, the 
descendants of a certain Sir Reg- 
inald, a Norman knight who went 
over with Strongbow. 

Outwardly, the O’Riginal was 
short and dark, with a cast of face 
far more continental then insular, 
more Italian than Hibernian. If 
you can imagine Napoleon the 
Great at the age of thirty, clad 
in the garb of the present date; 
and with a general air of having 
had a long experience of dissipation 
and low funds, you will form an 
idea of the O’Riginal’s outward as- 
pect. The smooth face, the square 


chin, the olive complexion, the 
aquiline nose, closely-cropped dark 


hair, and piercing deep-set eyes, 
all combined to produce this Bona- 
partean allem He spoke 
very colloquial English, with the 
most singular blending of a French 
and Irish accent, and with oc- 
casional inversions of sentences, 
misplaced emphasis, abundant ges- 
ticulation, and wild play of the 
eyes, which altogether had a most 
astonishing effect, and one impos- 
sible to convey an idea of by written 
description. 

This remarkable being greeted 
Strayshot with a hearty slap on the 
shoulder, accompanied by a start- 
ling shout of recognition,— 

“How do?” he said. “ Haven't 
seen you for an age; been very 
busy—up to the eyes!” and he 
significantly flourished some printed 
matter which he carried tightly 
rolled up in his left hand. 

“ How is Gallows Jack?” asked 
Strayshot. 

“Tn splendid condition. Smith 
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is working up his Awfuls now, and 
no mistake. Did sixty of Jack last 
week ; what do you think of that ?” 

Strayshot appeared to think it 
was the fulfilment of a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, but I 
found myself utterly unable to 
judge of the merits of the case. 
Who was “Gallows Jack?” who 
also was “ Smith ?”’ and what were 
the “sixty” he had been “ doing?” 
above all, what in the name of 
goodness was the process of “ Work- 
ing up his Awfuls?” Before these 
problems could be solved, the 
O’Riginal, playfully poking Stray- 
shot in the ribs with his roll of 
papers, exclaimed, “Come up to 
my crib—it’s just round here,” and 
he darted down a narrow court, and 
through the side entrance of a small 
baker’s shop. Strayshot followed 
hurriedly, saying to me, “Come 
along, he won’t mind.” So I brought 
up the rear. We had to mount 
three flights of a dingy staircase, 
the construction and state of which 
showed the house to be a very old 
one, and sadly in want of repair, 
before the O’Riginal, throwing open 
a door, exclaimed,— 

“ Here we are, in the Lion’s Den, 
where I do all my murders; walk 
in!” 

At this tempting invitation we 
entered the room. It was an attic 
with a low roof, sloping on one side, 
and an old-fashioned lattice window, 
commanding an extensive view of 
slates and chimneys. A rude bench 
near the window served as a table, 
and was covered with writing ma- 
terials ; piles of books, papers, and 
manuscripts lay about all over the 
floor, the boards of which were 
otherwise uncovered, and on the 
white-washed walls were pasted 
glaring and repulsive prints, both 
plain and coloured, and all treating 
of subjects apparently out of the 
“ Newgate Calendar.” 

“Yes, this is my slaughter- 
house,” said the O’Riginal, seating 
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himself upon a pile of books and 
papers, and motioning Strayshot to 
take a tall and rather rickety four- 
legged stool. 

“O, I forgot,” exclaimed Stray- 
shot, turning to me; “ permit me to 
introduce the London Hermit to 
the O’Riginal, of Castle Reginald, 
in the county of Carlow, Ireland, 
the successful author of ‘ Gallows 
Jack; or, the Knight of the Cord,’ 
‘Claude Turpin; or, the Hero 
Highwayman,’ ‘ Blood and Crime; 
or, the Hangman’s Curse,’ and 
other thrilling periodical romances, 
too numerous to mention.” 

The O’Riginal, thus introduced, 
greeted me with the bow of a 
prince, and was so polite as to abdi- 
cate the pile of books in my favour, 
seating himself crosswise on an old 
curiously-carved high-backed chair, 
which was always consecrated ex- 
clusively to his own use. 

Every minute developed some 
fresh peculiarity in this remarkable 
being. He seemed able to talk 
like an adept upon any subject 

ossible to be conceived or named. 

e had the volubility of a Chea 
Jack, and the vivacity and high 
spirits of a child; although at 
times he would lapse into such 
deep and stony abstraction that 
there was no rousing him. When 
he did begin’ to speak he gener- 
ally monopolized the conversation, 
which, however, he made as full of 
variety as if a dozen had been en- 
gaged init. Flights of imagination, 
not only poetic, but actually reach- 
ing the sublime, were alternated 
with jests and anecdotes of spark- 
ling humour; sometimes, it must 
be owned, sounding the depths of 
grossness and obscenity. Anon, by 
way, I suppose, of antidote, the 
O’Riginal, standing upon his one 
chair, and addressing us over the 
back, as from an extempore pulpit, 

reached one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful sermons I ever 
heard. He was in the constant 
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habit of carrying about and show- 
ing to every one a huge roll of 
paper, containing a full historical 
and genealogical account of the 
family of O’Riginals, traced back 
as far as the illustrious founder, all 
printed, and illustrated with a view 
of Castle Reginald, a chart of the 
estates, and an enumeration of the 
tenants. Of this interesting docu- 
ment he was very proud, producing 
it as his credentials where any were 
supposed to be required, and al- 
ways adding that he was the sole 
and rightful heir of the family 
wealth and honours, of which he 
would even now be in full enjoy- 
ment, but that the potent injustice 
of law had awarded them to a 
wealthy usurper, whom he was 
unable to dispossess. “I am the 
last of my race,” he would then 
remark, with a mournful pathos in 
his tone,— 
“ But now the old house is no dwelling 
for me, 
The home of the stranger henceforth 
it must be, 
And never again shall I rove as 
@ guest, 
In the time-honoured halls that my 
fathers possess'd.” 


He omitted to inform me (as Stray- 
shot afterwards did) that for years 
his own family had disowned him, 
and that he had played the part of 
an incorrigible prodigal son, until 
there was no one left to kill the 
fatted calf. By more than one 
indication I discovered that the 
O’Riginal, of Castle Reginald, was 
not perfectly sober, and that his 
eccentric excitation and wildness of 
manner proceeded in part from ar- 
tificial causes. This I subsequently 
learnt was almost his normal con- 
dition, for he was one of those per- 
sons, alas! too numerous in the 
lower walks of the intellectual pro- 
fessions, who indulge too freely in 


‘ material stimulants—inferior De 


Quinceys, whose “ accursed chain” 
is of alcohol instead of opium. 
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“ Yes, Smith is working up his 
‘ Awfuls,’” the O’Riginal repeated, 
sliding down so as to sit astride on 
the chair backwards, for he had 
finished his sermon, and intended 
to return to mundane things. “ It’s 
marvellous how Smith does it,” he 
added, lurching slightly on either 
side before he could settle himself 
in his new position, “ he has now 
no less than six ‘ Awfuls’ abreast, 
all going like wildfire; I’m doing 
three, Blithers two, and Pennington 
one.” 

“ Astonishing!” exclaimed Stray- 
shot. 

By this time, of course, I had 
unearthed the mysteries buried be- 
neath all this professional slang. 
A “ Penny Awful” is, it seemed, a 
sheet of eight or sixteen pages, con- 
taining a continuous romance of a 
highly sensational and adventurous 
character, garnished with striking 
and even horrifying illustrations, 
and retailed for the small sum of 
one penny per week. The publica- 
tion is continued as long as a pay- 
ing circulation can be secured, both 
by sustaining the interest of the 
story itself, and by the additional 
stimulus of gifts in the form of 
coloured plates or supplements. 
Some adepts call them “ Penny 
Dreadfuls,” but “ Awfuls” seems to 
me by far the more expressive term, 
and this was what the O’Riginal 
invariably used. “ Gallows Jack” 
was his latest and most successful 
performance. Smith was the pub- 
lisher of that and sundry other 
“ Awfuls;” “working them up” 
meant energetically pushing the 
sale, and “doing sixty” was an 
elliptic mode of signifying that the 
circulation had reached 60,000 
weekly. 

Strayshot now privately inti- 
mated to me his intention of 
“ drawing out” the O’Riginal for 
my especial behoof; so he presently 
turned to that erratic gentleman, 
and remarked, “ It’s always asto- 
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nishing to me however you can 
manage to keep on filling penny 
numbers with suitable matter week 
after week.” 

“‘ Easy enough, dear boy, easy 
enough; look at the vast amount 
of material there is. I work up 
anything I can get hold of, new or 
old, true or false, high or low; I’ve 
all the volumes of the Newgate 
Calendar; I watch the current po- 
lice cases ; I have a guinea ticket for 
Mudie’s ; I dip into old plays, and 
forgotten novels and travels; ran- 
sack Scott, Bulwer, Braddon, Wil- 
kie Collins, Ainsworth, especially 
Dumas, and Eugene Sue. Then 
look at the vast fund there is in 
untranslated French literature! 
Difficult to find stuff to fill ‘ Aw- 
fuls!’ Why, there is a teem- 
ing mine, an El Dorado, a peren- 
nial fountain—an embar-rass-ment 
of riches!” 

“ But don’t you get fogged, and 
mix up the incidents and events 
together, or lose the identity of 
your characters?” asked Stray- 
shot. 

“ Not a bit, my dear fellow— 
practice, you know, practice. My 
ey is ex-cel-lent, but to keep 
sure, 1 put all names down, and 
file my back numbers. Pile on your 
incident, vary it in each number, 
and pay attention to your con- 
nection, that’s the whole secret.” 

“‘ What do you mean by your con- 
nection ?”’ asked Strayshot, accent- 
ing the word after his friend’s 
manner, 

“ Bottom of last page of num- 
ber, where story breaks off,’ the 
O’Riginal replied; “it must be 
something startling, so as to lead 
them on to take next number, even 
if you have to cut a chapter out of 
the middle to make it fit in. It 
never matters what plot you take, 
or whether you have any at all, so 
long as the incidents are sensational, 
and an air of mystery thrown in 
here and there. I always make up 
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my plots as I go along. Plagiarism 
counts for nothing. I once, when 
pressed for time, copied a story out 
of a current high-class magazine, 
changing only the names, and 
worked it bodily into—let me see, 
it was the ‘ Hangman’s Curse’—it 
filled a number and a half, nobody 
discovered the trick, and it went 
beautifully.” 

I was turning over the leaves of 
some of these ingenious com- 
positions, and actually beginning 
to be absorbed in a “striking” in- 
eident, obviously leading to murder, 
when the O’Riginal asked suddenly, 
close to my ear, and in a deep and 
solemn voice,— 

“Do you know Varney the 
Vampire?” 

I was for the moment startled 
and appalled at this strange and 
terrible query, but answered that 
I had not the pleasure of Varney’s 
acquaintance. 

“ Oh, he’s a beauty!” enthusias- 
tically exclaimed the O’Riginal; 
“one of the earliest ‘ Awfuls,’ and 
the best of his kind. Look at the 
title, ‘Varney the Vampire; or, 
the Feast of Blood.’ Isn't that 
magnificent? That alone ought to 
be the making of it. Iam sorry I 
have no number here to show you. 
Do you know ‘ Villeroy ’?” 

“Yes!” I exclaimed, feeling a 
sudden and intense interest, “I do 
know ‘ Villeroy.’ ” 

The O’Riginal had, unwittingly, 
touched a tender chord. He had 
made my thoughts fly back years 
and years to the happy days of 
childhood, ere I had mastered the 
dubiously-advantageous art of ex- 
tracting meaning from alphabetic 
characters. I remembered that 
there used to be lying about in 
the kitchen at home an old dogs- 
eared romance, bearing the appal- 
ling title of ‘Villeroy; or, the 
Horrors of Zindorf Castle!’ 
me this terrific tale bad a fearful 
fascination. The portions read to 
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me by Mary Jane (the owner or 
borrower of the book) were quite 
sufficient to “freeze my young 
blood,” make my hair “stand on 
end,” and cause me to lie awake 
at night, a prey to ghostly terrors, 
and, [ have no doubt, did much to 
produce that tendency to nervous- 
ness from which I have never since 
wholly recovered. But it was the 
pictures that most contributed to 
this result. These I could read for 
myself. I was continually becoming 
absorbed in their ghastly details. 
They were full of murderers, 
skeletons, ghosts, and doomed -vic- 
tims chained in horrible subter- 
raneous vaults, in company with 
mouldering bones, toads, snakes, 
and water-rats. I remember in 
particular one picture of a skeleton 
with snakes crawling out of its eye- 
less sockets, the thoughts of which 
has many a time and oft caused me 
in early life to hide my throbbing 
breast and chattering teeth under 
the bedclothes. 

All this made me receive “ Ville- 
roy” as an old friend, or rather, 
perhaps, enemy, but at least as 
something fraught with consider- 
able personal interest, when the 
O’Riginal handed me a complete 
volume of that work in company 
with several other “Penny Awfuls.” 
All the old impressions were for the 
moment revived as I turned over its 
pages, and asked the O’Riginal 
whether he knew anything of the 
author. 

“Of course I did—old Billy 
Pottinger—a most successful man 
with ‘ Penny Awfuls’ in their early 
days. At one time he was writing 
eight a week, and making heaps of 
money. But Billy was one of those 
who never could keep it, and in his 
latter days he had run out both of 
coin and ideas. He lived then ina 
garret up a court (this place is a 
— to it), and it was as much as 

e could do to get through one 
‘Awful’ a week, and even that 
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proved a decided ‘frost.’ I used 
to help him at his work. Some- 
times he would dictate to me, and 
sometimes sit up in bed and write 
himself, using an old tea-tray asa 
desk, for. want of a better. In fact, 
poor old Billy, the kindest but most 
improvident man I ever knew, was 
‘played out.’ This couldn’t last. 

e died, and was buried by the 
parish.”’ 

“A sad story,” I commented, 
half to myself. “So this, then, 
was the author of the terrific 
‘ Villeroy’? ” 

“It was very different with 
Spalding, and the way he worked 
up his ‘Awfuls’!” proceeded the 
O’Riginal ; “ Spalding was one of 
the best hands in the whole busi- 
ness, and worked for Smith ever so 
many years. Spalding knew how 


to stick to money when he’d got 
it. His celebrated romance of 
‘Edgeworth Bess; or, the Night- 
Riders of Hounslow Heath,’ was 
the best and most successful high- 


wayman story ever written. It 
had such an enormous run that it 
kept on for five years. The pub- 
lisher made his fortune over it, and 
the author retired on £20,000.” 

“Ts it possible?” I exclaimed. 
“Why, Milton did not get much 
more than £20 for the immortal 
‘ Paradise Lost.’” 

“My dear sir, Milton couldn’t 
write ‘Penny Awfuls,’ nor did he 
live in an age when literature was 
a branch of commerce,” returned 
the O’Riginal. “There is a knack 
in ‘ Awful’ writing as in everything 
else. It requires special capacities 
to do it with success. The faculty 
of skilful construction is essential; 
but original genius is rather in the 
way than otherwise.” 

At the conclusion of our visit, 
the O’Riginal, finding me interested 
in the subject, insisted upon my 
borrowing a pile of‘ Awfuls,’ taking 
them home to read, and giving him 
afterwards my opinion thereon. 
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When Strayshot and I left him, 
our Anglo-Franco-Hibernian en- 
tertainer had begun “ pegging 
away’ (as he expressed it) at 
“ Gallows Jack,” whom he had the 
task of rescuing, for about the 
dozenth time, from the hands of 
the hanginan. 

The calm and careful perusal of 
the various specimens of the 
“ Penny Awful” genus I found to 
be an occupation not without in- 
terest or instruction, as it opened 
to my view a field of literature 
much patronized by large masses 
of the community, but seldom sub- 
jected to the examination of the 
critical. 

Of course I gave my first at- 
tention to the long-remembered 
“Horrors of Zivdorf Castle.’ 
Yes, there were the old, old mys- 
teries and horrors, once so power- 
fully impressive to my youthful 
mind. How well I remembered 
the double frontispiece—two pic- 
tures facing each other. In one, 
the wicked Baron of Zindorf is 
furiously knocking an imaginary 
enemy down what appears to be a 
stage trap-door, thereby much dis- 
concerting a living black skeleton, 
surrounded by white smoke, who 
seems to object to such violence, 
while a lady is turning away and 
weeping—as well she may—at such 
a startling condition of affairs. 

“No, Claudio,” exclaims the 
wicked baron, “hadst thou a 
thousand lives, I would sacrifice 
them all. This stroke precipitates 
thee to the lowest hell!” 

In the other picture there is a 
conference between a venerable 
man and a young lady in a deep 
dungeon, with all the* cheerful 
accompaniments of skulls, rusty 
chains, and mouldering bones, and 
a tableau is formed by the usurping 
tyrant rushing in, armed and furious, 
just as the aged prisoner is disclos- 
ing himself as the real baron, who 
has for years been, “ by his villany, 
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confined within this living tomb.” 
After: which opening the reader 
will not be surprised to find, 
further on, that the heroine is 
disturbed by a mysterious portrait 
on the wall, which turns out to 
mask the entrance to a_ secret 
passage, leading to a gloomy bed- 
chamber, where a skull adorns the 
dressing-table ; that another skull 
is used as a drinking-cup by the 
bad baron, who forces her to drink 
out of it; and that another of these 
sad relics of mortality is discovered 
on the shelf of a long disused closet, 
together with a parchment which 
throws some light on the fate of 
the skull’s original owner. From 
these specimens, and a_ glance 
through the text, it is obvious that 
the Romance of “ Villeroy” (or 
“ Vileroy,” as I find it is spelt) is a 
close imitation of the “ Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” with a certain ad- 
mixture of the “Castle of Otranto.” 
A small edition of “Udolpho” was 
familiar to my childhood, but though 
one plate represented the heroine 
discovering “a corpse, stretched on 
a kind of low couch,” the frighten- 
ing power of the work utterly paled 
before the accumulated horrors of 
“Villeroy.” At what period of 
history the events in “ Zindorf 
Castle” are supposed to have 
occurred, is a point left delightfully 
vague. ‘Travelling carriages and 
coffee-houses are spoken of, and 
the heroine reads Corneille’s 
tragedies, which would make us 
assign the story to a comparatively 
modern era. 

We are, therefore, rather puzzled 
further on to meet with a condition 
of things only applicable to the 
middle ages. The author seems to 
have heedlessly or wilfully neglected 
chronological as well as all other 
probabilities. The male costumes 
in general resemble those of the 
days of Charles II., but sometimes 
approach nearer to the Henry VIII. 
era; and anon recede as far back as 
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the times of the Crusaders. At 
all times, they partake strongly of 
that highly adorned, conventional, 
and theatrical character suggestive 
of old east-end melodramas. The 
ladies’ dress, still more inaccurately, 
approximates to the date when the 
book itself was produced—during 
the early days of Queen Victoria. 
But all these inconsistencies are 
fully in accordance with the per- 
plexing mysteries of Zindorf Castle. 
It must have been a charming place 
to reside in. In addition to the 
skeletons, ghosts, &c., the inmates 
were liable at any time to come upon 
a stranger in a dark cloak, with 
slouched hat and black mask, whose 
demeanour was at least calculated 
to alarm a timid person, even if he 
did not whip out a dagger and 
plunge it into somebody’s heart 
previous to disappearing mysteri- 
ously through a spring-door. Just 
such a personage in one picture is 
pointing(the characters in “ Zindorf”’ 
are always pointing) down a sub- 
terranean passage, through which a 
lady in white very properly refuses 
to accompany him. Of course 
numerous “hardened ruffians” are 
in the pay of the iniquitous baron. 
One is murdering an unfortunate 
man in a forest so dark that the 
blood, dripping from his dagger, 
comes out white in comparison. 
Another cuts the throat of a lady 
in a gondola; and throughout the 
book headless bodies lying in pools 
of blood are extremely common. 
Several numbers are taken up 
by the adventures of Claudio and 
Maurice, two friends who pass an 
indefinite period wandering about 
the vaults, dungeons, and subter- 
ranean passages of the terrible 
castle, which, by all accounts, must 
have been equal in extent to the 
catacombs of Egypt. Horrors of 
all kinds await the explorers at 
every turn. They come to one par- 
ticularly damp vault, the flooring of 
which is covered by a stagnant pool, 
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and they are instantly surrounded 
by a perfect aquarium of strange 
and loathsome creatures; groans 
and stifled shrieks as of tortured 
victims fall upon their ears, and the 
mouldering walls give forth the ex- 
halations of the grave. Buta few 
extracts from this portion of the 
book will best convey an idea of its 
intense “ horrors.” 


“T feel sick at heart in this place,” 
said Maurice. 

“Let us leave it then,” replied 
Claudio; “we cannot pursue inquiry 
further in this direction; we may 
find some other opening from the first 


passage.” , { 

“ Beware!” said a hollow voice,which 
sounded from behind them. Claudio 
started, and turned instantly round. 
He tried to pierce the obscurity of the 
passage, and his heart beat with excite- 


“This is as awful,” said 
Maurice, “as it is inexplicable.” 

A dead silence now ensued, and neither 
Claudio nor Maurice moved a limb, but 
waited in wrapt expectation of again 
hearing some sound which should in- 
fluence their movements ; but, no! all 
was still save the monotonous pattering 
of the water, as it dropped from the roof, 
with a sullen sound, into the pool below. 

Claudio drew a long breath as he 
said, ‘“ There are, indeed, horrors and 
mysteries connected with the castle 
of Zindorf, which can by Heaven alone 
be unravelled.” 

Presently their souls were again har- 
rowed. 

“Hark!” cried Maurice, “Good 
heavens! what sound was that?” 

A sound reached Claudio’s ears, like 
the low growling of some wild beast, and 
before he could bestow a thought upon 
its particular character, it was succeeded 
by a yell so loud and terrific, that it 
would seem to have proceeded at once 
Srom the mouths of millions of demons!” 


This naturally frightens Maurice, 
so that he drops the lamp, and 
darkness adds to the horrors of the 
scene ; fortunately Claudio is pro- 
vided with a tinder-box, and by the 
blue gloom of the match (*“ blue 
gloom ” is a fine phrase, full of ghastly 


and sulphurous suggestions) he is 
able to find the lantern and rekindle 
it. The scene already alluded to, in 
which they discover the remains of 
one of the baron’s victims, is ghastly 
and repulsive enough to please even 
the author of “ L’homme qui rit.” 


“The flesh had rotted from the bones, 
which were of a dull yellow colour, 
and covered with an unwholesome 
dampness. The skeleton still hung to 
the pillar, suspended round the waist 
by an iron hoop, and the long bony 
fingers were twined round an iron chain, 
which was twisted as many times round 
the fleshless bones. As Claudio and 
Maurice continued to gaze on the sad 
remains, a long, slimy, shining reptile, 
of a kind they had never before seen, 
crept from one of the sockets of the 
eyes, and dropped among the bones 
beneath.” 


Over this “mouldering form” 
Claudio proceeds to soliloquize, 
@ la Hamlet. 


“Sad emblem of mortality!” he cried, 
.... “what schemes may not have 
been devised within the hollow cham- 
ber of thy now fleshless skull? The 
smile of beauty may have brought sun- 
shine to thine heart, which has resolved 
itself into its elements, and now forms 
but a portion of the noxious air of a 
dungeon. Alas! those eyes, which now 
shine no more, may they not have at 
one time flashed with celestial fire?” 
&e., &e. 


I cannot stay to quote half the 
unique gems of expression which 
are scattered through the 400 pages 
of “Villeroy.”” One of the charac- 
ters has “an wniversal shudder 
pass over his frame;” an old recluse 
is addressed as “respectable sire; ” 
a villain “seethes his soul in crime ;” 
the “ bad baron”’ is perpetually either 
“turning pale with guilty terror,” 
or “hissing furiously through his 
clenched teeth,” or “shrieking in 
his excess of anger;” anon he puts 
on “a sneer which makes him look 
like a scowling demon; ” and when 
by chance he finds himself looking 
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at all amiable, he “pauses a moment 
to restore the habitual sternness of 
his demeanour ;” but his companion 
in guilt even outdoes all this on one 
occasion, by assuming “‘an expres- 
sion of ferocity which the arch- 
enemy of mankind might have 
envied!” 

“Villeroy,” asI discovered,belongs 
to an old-fashioned order of “ Penny 
Awfuls,” which reflected the Gothic 
style in vogue in the days of 
Radcliffe, Maturin, and Monk 
Lewis. This class of narrative is 
now less prevalent, although the 
same horrors, mixed with more 
modern elements, are still retained. 
Another, of the same date, isa close 
imitation of Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” of 
which, indeed, most of the events, 
scenes, and characters, judiciously 
mixed with those of the “Talisman,” 
are taken almost bodily. The ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood seem also 
a favourite subject with those who 
patronize these cheap serial fictions. 

But, above all, highwaymen sto- 
ries—those illegitimate descendants 
of the poems and romances in which 
Byron, Bulwer, and Ainsworth have 
given immortality to sublimated 
outlaws and ideal felons—are the 
most popular. 

The real and apocryphal deeds 
of the chevaliers of industry who 
formerly infested the king’s high- 
way never seem to pall upon “ Penny 
Awful” readers. Amongst the 
ee submitted to me by the 

*Riginal wasa portion of the famous 
“‘ Edgeworth Bess; or, the Night- 
Riders of Hounslow Heath,” that 
successful romance which had made 
the fortunes of its producers, and 
become a standard work. In the 
number I read the narrative had 
reached the seventeen hundred and 
twentieth page, and the thousand 
and second chapter, and was still in 
the high tide of its adventurous 


career—a fact alone speaking elo-— 


owed of its favourable reception. 
t is a peculiarity of these fictions 
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that they bring all the most no- 
torious leaders of felonry upon the 
field at once; and we find Jack 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin, Claude 
Duval, Jack Rann, Tom King, 
Sixteen-string Jack, and even the 
fabulous Captain Macheath and 
Paul Clifford, seeking adventures 
in concert, in defiance not only of 
chronological possibility, but of 
the unlikelihood that these stars 
of the murky firmament of crime 
would consent to shine so amicably 
together. In the course of the 
adventures, intrigues, and _hair- 
breadth ‘scapes that follow each 
other in rapid and endless succes- 
sion, these worthies are brought in 
contact with all classes and condi- 
tions of men, from “ King George 
upon his throne,” to the vilest out- 
cast in Newgate. There can be 
little doubt that this department of 
“ gutter literature,”’ as it has been 
aptly termed, is more harmful than 
any other, since it paints in glowing 
hues, and holds up to admiration, 
the achievements of those who 
were, in sober reality, mere vulgar 
ruffians. The authors seem fully 
aware that they are open to this 
charge, as the following noteworthy 
argument in the “ Night-Riders,” 
will show :— 


“We wish, if possible, to combat in 
a few lines the objections which have 
been raised to making a highwayman 
the hero of romance. It has been 
urged, and with some apparent reason, 
that the narration of such romantic 
incidents as pertain to highwaymen’s 
career would tend to make the thought- 
less endeavour to imitate them. But 
it should be borne in mind that much 
of the interest of such tales is due to 
the fact that the highwayman is essen- 
tially a thing of the past, and that time 
has softened and thrown a gloss over 
his exploits. Surely it is impossible 
that any one could be ridiculous enough, 
in these days, to attempt to imitate 
their deeds. In fact, the bold high- 
wayman has got to be considered as 
a species of knight-errant, whose chief 
business was to redress such social 
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wrongs as he encountered during his 
adventures (?)....It is not his 
obnoxiousness to the laws of the land, 
nor the crimes of which he may have 
been guilty, that rivets the reader's 
attention, but his courage, address,single- 
mindedness, and opposition to all sorts 
of oppression. . . . Besides, the person 
who was weak-minded enough to think 
he could achieve the feats ascribed to 
heroes such as ours would be just as 
likely, after reading some romance of 
chivalry, to don a suit of armour and 
set out in quest of adventures, like 
Don Quixote. No one thinks of stig- 
matizing as improper the romances 
in which mailed warriors and crusaders 
take a part, and yet it appears to us 
that the objection raised applies to 
them with equal force.” 


This is specious reasoning, and 
not readily refuted, until we re- 
member that the point of the 
argument lies in the question, “ to 
what kind of readers do such 
romances appeal?” The writers 
surely cannot hope to blind them- 
selves or others to this fact. Here 
is another remarkable sentence, 
from a “ Penny Awful” which, not 
being a highwayman story, but a 
species of popular calendar of 
current crimes, does not mind ap- 
parently siding against its rivals :— 


“ The following account of a burglary 
and brutal murder, which took place 
during the same year as the above, will 
give a yet clearer idea of the utter villany 
and dastardly cowardice of your ‘ gal- 
lant cracksman.’ How would the gold 
lace and cocked hat excuse such vil- 
lany as this? And those dashing 
heroes, whose false adventures fill so 
many books, are men of the same 
stamp as these wretches who perpe- 
trated the fearful crime detailed in the 
following report.” 


But what can such paragraphic 


apologies or disclaimers avail 
against the thousands of pages of 
mischievous matter which environ 
them? How can they weaken the 
force of such pictures as the sub- 
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joined enticing description of a 
“famous highwayman ” ?— 


“Macheath was a gentleman by 
taste, habit, and instinct. His refine- 
ment was inherent. He did nothing 
coarsely or offensively—nothing in any 
way calculated to shock or convey a 
disagreeable impression. His smile 
was always winning, his manner in- 
comparably graceful. The scabbard 
of his sword was jewelled, so was the 
hilt of the weapon itself. The long 
polished barrels of his pistols were 
richly chased, the stocks beautifully 
set and graved. 

“His dress was very captivating. 
The most exquisite lace fell softly over 
his wrists, and the wrists themselves 
were white and round to feminine 
perfection. Then, on the fourth finger 
of the slim, snowy hand, which he was 
wont to extend for the reception of 
such gifts as travellers chose to present, 
there flashed one magnificent gem—a 
red stone of limpid light. Altogether, 
he was the beau ideal of a wayside 
cavalier, just the gentleman to stop 
and plunder a king with princely 
grace.” 


The natural effect of such writing 
upon the class of readers appealed 
to by “ Penny Awfuls ” would be a 
deep admiration, if not a desire to 
emulate these brilliant and dashing 
heroes, and an impression that such 
a gorgeous and dazzling exterior 
must in itself be almost sufficient to 
atone for a career of deadly crimes. 

Far less demoralizing, but equally 
misleading to the mind, are such 
stories as the O’Riginal’s serial of 
“ Young King Crusoe; or, the Boy 
Rover of the Pacific.” The charms 
of “a life on the ocean wave,” 
under adventurous circumstances, 
are seldom lost upon boys, espe- 
cially English boys, and “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” an early friend of us all, 
is not only himself immortal, but 
lives in. a constantly increasing 
number of imitators. Defoe’s 
great romance owed its charm to 
a close following of nature, if not 
of actual facts, but its cheap proto- 
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types are altogether wild and out- 
rageous, representing things as they 
are not, and never could ke. 
“Young King Crusoe” com- 
mences with a wreck, whereby the 
hero is cast ashore—of course, alone, 
as all but heroes inevitably perish 
on these occasions—upon one of 
the “ten thousand islands of the 
Indian Archipelago,” where he shifts 
for himself after the fashion of his 
immortal predecessor. The island, 
which is only a few miles in cir- 
cumference, proves to be “one in 
ten thousand,” in a double sense; 
for besides being of most extra- 
ordinary beauty and fertility, it 
teems with animal life to an extent 
surpassing anything on record. 
Not only do monkeys, snakes, 
parrots, “and such small deer,” 
abound, but crocodiles, gorillas, 
lions, tigers, peccaries, zebras, tapirs, 
and bears of enormous size, while 
the coasts are infested with sharks 
and other creatures very like whales 
—which, indeed, prove to be such. 
How all these creatures came to be 
in a small and remote island in the 
South Pacific it is difficult to con- 
cieve, unless it be presumed that 
some enterprising but mistaken 
person had at some time or other 
imported a menagerie there. This 
is the more probable as the animals 
seem to have been collected from 
different quarters of the globe. 
But the question how they had 
contrived to find subsistence in 
such close quarters without the 
weaker races at least being exter- 
minated by the stronger, or killed 
by starvation, is utterly incompre- 
hensible. At all events, being 
there, they were likely to interfere 
a great deal with the comfort of any 
merely human emigrant; and so, 
indeed, they did in the present case, 
for scarcely a day passes without 
our gallant Crusoe (who appears té 
be about fourteen years of age) com- 
ing into violent contact with some 
of them. But he never gets killed, 
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and very rarely wounded. A single 
blow from his cutlass is always 
sufficient to dispose of a lion or a 
gorilla—or, for the matter of that, 
I suppose, a whale or an elephant. 
At one time he was “ ALONE IN 
THE WiLp Beasts’ Latr”’ (this 
is printed in capitals), where, 
“gathered around the cave, were 
the fierce denizens of the adjacent 
forest—the terrible-looking puma, 
the sleek but deadly jaguar, were 
there in every size and age,” all of 
which attack the young adventurer, 
who, however, manages to get off 
with his life. The constant recur- 
rence of these surprisingly narrow 
escapes let me into one important 
secret in the construction of “ Penny 
Awfuls.” Your hero must bear a 
charmed life. Ever on the brink 
of destruction, he never oversteps it, 
and rescue arrives at the nick of time 
with mathematical certainty. In 
like manner, the hero’s friends and 
sweethearts are rescued by him or 
by each other. In short, all foes 
and obstacles, however formidable 
they may appear at the time, are to 
the favoured youth like so many 
ninepins which are set up for the 
sole object of being knocked down 
again. The O’Riginal told me that 
he once, by mistake, killed a favour- 
ite hero, causing a “row” with the 
publishers and many angry remon- 
strances on the part of “ millions of 
readers,” and was obliged to resus- 
citate him in the next number, after 
he had had his skull cleft in two 
with a tomahawk, and been thrown 
down a precipice thirty feet high. 
This mischance, which would have 
been irremediable in a narrative of 
more sober cast, was easily got over 
in the “ Penny Awful,” where it 
became only one in a thousand 
improbabilities, just a little more 
improbable than the rest. The 
veracious chronicler had only to 
write :— 


‘*He sank to rise no more!—so, at 
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least, it seemed to his relentless foes; 
but was every spark of life really ex- 
tinct in that gallant breast? No, thank 
heaven! When drawn from the dark 
waters of the lake, he was exhausted, 
senseless, and bleeding, but his hour 
was not yet come /” 


The “ Boy Rover’’’s after exist- 
ence on the wonderful island is 
diversified by the advent of can- 
nibals, and of an old sailor who 
becomes his companion. This con- 
ventional character has, of course, 
an aptitude for “spinning yarns,” 
and for ingeniously improving the 
comforts of Crusoe-life. He has 
also a deep practical knowledge of 
the salud and vegetable kingdoms, 
and the characteristics of different 
countries, for there is always a vast 
amount of natural (?) history and 
geography in these adventurous 
stories, which would be instructive 
if it were in any instance correct. 
Our juvenile hero manages, single- 
handed, to rescue a certain beautiful 
savage from the claws first of a 
couple of lions, and next from a 
whole tribe of cannibals. This 
leads to the introduction of another 
conventional character indispen- 
sable in stories of this kind—the 
“Indian Maiden”—so called, to 
whichever of the dark races she 
may belong. She is a creature at 
once savage and refined, whose 
manners and appearance are those 
of an English lady masquerading 
as Pocahontas. It is a remarkable 
fact that the savages in these wild 
romances, in whatever part of the 
world the scene is laid, invariably 
talk after the fashion of Fenimore 
Cooper’s North American Indians. 
Communication between them and 
the white adventurers is established 
with surprising quickness. We are 
told that “ the old sailor, to be ready 
Sor any emergency, began to teach 
our hero the Indian language, such 
as is spoken by the various tribes 
of North, South, and Centra! 
America,” conveying the idea that 
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one language not only serves for 
all that extensive region, but is 
also understood in the “ten thou- 
sand islands of the South Pacific.” 

Afterwards the “young King 
Crusoe” extends his travels 
throughout all latitudes and longi- 
tudes—even as far as the North 
Pole, meeting with pirates, slavers, 
wrecks, waterspouts, and ships on 
fire; in short, encountering adven- 
tures without end, and, ere he is 
yet a man, going through more 
perils and excitements than a ve- 
teran of eighty. 

Amid all the amusement that 
may be caused by applying a. cri- 
tical test to these preposterous 
fabrications, we should never forget 
the serious objections there are 
against their moral tendency. Sim- 
ply absurd and puerile to adult 
readers of ordinary intelligence, 
they may be powerful for harm in 
the hands of the uninstructed juve- 
nility for whom they are mostly 
written. From immorality — in 
the restricted sense of that term, 
as commonly used—the “ Penn 
Awful” is generally free, althoug 
licentious scenes, incidents, and 
suggestions are sometimes to be 
found. But, in other respects, and 
mainly by instilling in the youthfal 
mind an antagonism to law and 
order, and the duties of everyday 
life ; by exciting vain expectations, 
and false notions of life, and giv- 
ing highly-coloured pictures with 
neither the value of truth nor the 
refining power of poetic romance, 
their effect cannot but be baneful. 
Whether the “ Penny Awful” be a 
highwayman story, likely to lead a 
boy to turn amateur robber, or a 
Crusoe story, calculated to make 
him run away to sea in the hope of 
encountering pirates and savages, 
or a ghost and murder story, awak- 
ening nervous or superstitious feel- 
ings, it is, to say the least, far from 
wholesome reading. All the quali- 
ties which romance should hold up 
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to the emulation of youth, stead- 
fastness, courage, generosity, pre- 
sence of mind in danger, and an 
adventurous spirit in a right cause, 
can be powerfully exemplified with- 
out making the hero eitber a felon 
ora companion of felons; and the 
wonders of nature are sufficient in 
themselves without distorting geo- 
graphy and zoology into nonsense. 
The vast amount of such dele- 
terious fiction produced of late 
years, and the fact that, by the 
very manner of its publication, its 
circulation must be extensive, and 
its effects powerful and immediate, 
makes this subject one of serious 
mportance. We cannot doubt that 
we have here an evil of consider- 
able magnitude, for which a remedy 
is urgently needed. The law has 
evidently no power to stop it, or to 
decide precisely how far it is cal- 
culated to deprave the minds of 
readers. It is useless to cast the 
entire blame upon such persons as 
the O’Riginal, who write only to 
live, whose sole care is to suit their 
market, whether the moral results 
be good or bad, and who are equally 
ready to write sermons if that would 
serve their turn better. Nor can 
we even throw the entire onus 
_ the publishers or projectors 
of such trashy compositions, for, in 
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an age when literature is dealt 
with so completely in a commer- 
cial spirit, when even religious 
publications are not above making 
friends with the “Mammon of un- 
righteousness,” it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect the lower classes 
of literary traders to be over- 
scrupulous. As long as a large 
and paying public can be obtained 
for them, “ Penny Awfuls’* will 
be produced. Nor should we cen- 
sure the readers for their depraved 
taste, for which, indeed, consider- 
ing that in most cases no other 
has ever been fostered in them, 
they rather deserve pity. The only 
effectual remedy lies in the spread 
of education, not only in its useful 
and intellectual, but in its purely 
imaginative branches. It would, 
indeed, be a national benefit if 
there were to arise some original 
genius, with a power of writing 
for the masses in such a manner 
as to sweep away the whole cata- 
logue of horrors, crimes, and un- 
wholesome excitements in which 
they at present delight, and sub- 
stitute something which should 
combine the fascinations of the 
“ Penny Awful” with adherence to 
truth and nature, and evince both 
a healthy imagination and a sound 
moral purpose. 
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Francis Bacon und seine Nach- 
Solger. Von KunoFischer. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1875.— 
Several important German works 
on English subjects have lately 
appeared in this country. The 
venerable Professor Ranke, whose 
“ History of the Popes ” was the oc- 
casion of one of Macaulay’s brilliant 
essays some forty years ago, has 
again been introduced to English 
readers by a translation of his 
“ History of England,” principally 
in the seventeenth century—a work 
founded on long and careful study 
of the best authorities, and placing 
an old subject in a new and true 
light. The same may be said of 
Maetzner’s “English Grammar: 
Methodical, Analytical, and His- 
torical,” which far surpasses, both in 
quantity and quality, any treatise 
on our language by a native writer. 

Another specimen of that breadth 
of view, depth of research, and 
elaborate accuracy of detail for 
which German authors are so re- 
nowned, is supplied by the work 
before us, which is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of modern 
philosophy, by a writer who is 
reckoned one of the highest author- 
ities on that subject in Germany. 
His object is to present a compact 
view of the origin and development 
of modern experimental philosophy 
in this country. Nearly two-thirds 
of the volume are devoted to 
Bacon’s life and philosophy, the 
remainder to succeeding writers 
who carried out his principles in 
various directions, namely Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

Dr. Fischer justly observes, that 
systems of philosophy are closely 
connected with the life and cha- 
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racter of their authors. Leibnitz, 
with his constitutional temperament, 
could not have produced the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza, nor Bacon that 
of Descartes. Hence, to enter fully 
into Bacon’s philosophy, it is de- 
sirable, if not necessary, to know 
something of his life. It is not 
to be expected that Dr. Fischer 
should make any addition to our 
knowledge on this subject. But if 
he has not done this, be has at least 
made the best use of all the latest 
information placed within his reach, 
particularly the complete edition 
of Bacon by Spedding and Ellis. 
While he does not enter at any 
great length into the details of 
Bacon’s life, he has seized upon the 
salient features, and represented 
them with a thoughtful accuracy 
beyond what might have been ex- 
pected from a foreigner. 

In discussing Bacon’s conduct 
and character, he is careful to avoid 
the extremes into which previous 
writers have fallen. He is neither 
a blind partisan nor a fierce op- 
ponent, but shows more of the 
impartial consideration of a judge 
than the special pleading of an ad- 
vocate. He holds no brief either 
for or against Bacon, like Montague 
and Dixon on the one hand, and 
Macaulay and Campbell on the 
other. Perhaps, if anything, he is 
apt to be too lenient in his judg- 
ments, partly from an oval 
sympathy with human | weakness, 
and partly from an unwillingness 
to admit the compatibility of in- 
tellectual greatness with moral 
imperfection. To represent the 
same man as the most exalted 
philosopher and statesman, and 
also one of the meanest and most 
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worthless characters, ungrateful 
and false in friendship, marrying 
for money, servile in parliament, 
and corrupt as a judge, seems to 
him like painting a monster not 
found in nature. Yet it is scarcely 
possible to read the facts which he 
relates of Bacon without being 
forced to the conclusion that, after 
all, Pope’s description of him as 
“the greatest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind” is not so far from 
the truth as it is the fashion now- 
a-days to represent. And surely 
history and every-day life furnish 
only too ample proof, that there is 
no necessary connection between 
intellectual eminence and moral 
excellence. 

Considering the man to be in 
& great measure the product of 
the age in which he lives, Dr. 
Fischer commences the life of 
Bacon with a brief description of 
the state of society in the time of 
Elizabeth. He points out that the 
ecclesiastical reformation was com- 


pleted, nothing more being re- 


quired than to maintain it in- 


tact from foes without or dissen- © 


sions within. The political con- 
dition of England was inseparably 
bound up with its religion, and 
both with the life and authority 
of the Queen, whose policy was 
constantly directed against the 
enemies of Protestantism both at 
home and abroad, and against every 
attempt which threatened the sta- 
bility and uniformity of the English 
Church. 

The intellectual condition of Eng- 
land under Elizabeth was one of re- 
markable activity and progress. At 
the time of the victory of the Eng- 
lish fleet over the Spanish Armada 
—which Dr. Fischer not inaptly 
compares with the triumph of the 
Greeks over the Persians at Salamis 
—Shakspeare had commenced his 
immortal career as a dramatist, and 
Bacon completed his preparatory 
studies at Gray’s Inn. The know- 
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ledge of antiquity had already been 
incorporated with English culture ; 
the Queen herself understood the 
classical languages, and spoke Latin 
—in fact, the Renaissance had be- 
come the taste and fashion of the 
age. The boldest discoverers across 
the Atlantic were no longer Span- 
iards and Portuguese, but English- 
men. England was also foremost 
in scientific discovery. Thus all 
circumstances combined in this age 
and country to favour the rise of a 
new philosophy. A great religious 
andintellectual revolution had taken 
place, to understand the nature and 
cause of which, and from this in- 
sight create a reformation in philo- 
sophy suited to the time, was 
Bacon’s great task, his instawratio 
magna, which was to be the work of 
his life. 

The world is advanced by dis- 
coveries, which are themselves im- 
possible without inventions. With- 
out the invention of printing, there 
could have been no diffusion of 
ancient literature, no renaissance, 
ho modern culture, no control over 
the powers of nature. Without 
the compass there could have been 
no navigation across the Atlantic, 
no discovery of a new world. He, 
therefore, who would bring philo- 
sophy into harmony with the time, 
must inculcate the temper of mind 
and lay down the rules best fitted 
to promote invention and discovery. 
How must one think and investigate 
in order to invent and discover? 
This is the fundamental question. 
He who solves this, raises philosophy 
to the height of the time, and also 
the impulse towards inventions and 
discoveries to the height of philo- 
sophy. This is what Bacon under- 
took, and began to do, at an age 
before the business of life absorbed 
his attention. He did not seek to 
make any particular invention or 
discovery, but rather to construct a 
new philosophy which might lead 
to fresh inventions and discoveries. 
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It is necessary to understand and 
bear in mind this object of Bacon’s, 
if one would avoid blaming him for 
not doing what he did not intend 
or attempt. 

Dr. Fischer gives a succinct but 
sufficient account of Bacon’s family 
connections, his college course, his 
travelin France, his studies at Gray’s 
Inn, his parliamentary career, his 
unsuccessful applications for pro- 
fessional appointments, and his re- 
lations with Essex, which form, 
perhaps, a fouler blot on his reputa- 
tion than the judicial delinquencies 
for which he was condemned. Essex 
had been to Bacon a generous 
ee sparing no effort to promote 

is interest, even at the risk of his 
own. Yet when he was brought to 


trial for high treason, Bacon not 
only appeared as counsel against 
him, but conducted the case with 
more than needful harshness, repre- 
senting Essex’s conduct in the worst 
possible light, and comparing him 


to Pisistratus and Henry of Guise. 
And as if this were not enough, he 
even blackened his memory after 
his execution, in a “ declaration” 
which he drew up to meet the wishes 
of the Queen. He himself seems 
to have thought this proceeding 
needed some apology, and accord- 
ingly issued one in which he en- 
deavoured to throw the blame upon 
others. He had written the “ de- 
claration,”’ he said, not as an author, 
but as a secretary from dictation, 
it had been carefully examined by 
the Queen’s council, and so much 
altered that nothing but the style 
was his. Lastly, the Queen had 
read it word for word, and even 
blamed him for using the phrase, 
“my Lord of Essex,” instead of 
simply “ Essex,” or “the late Earl 
of Essex.” 

Dr. Fischer rightly says this 
defence is worse than none, and 
asks why Bacon allowed himself 
to be made a tool by putting his 
pen to a document which he did 
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not acknowledge as his own, and 
which could not but awaken public 
indignation against him? Yet he 
afterwards endeavours to show that 
Bacon’s conduct in the matter was 
not so bad as it is generally repre- 
sented. ‘‘ We must be careful,” he 
says, “not to form too lofty a con- 
ception of the friendshp between 
Essex and Bacon. It was not of 
such an ideal character as that 
between Orestes and Pylades, but 
simply such as exists between a 
lord and an advocate, a patron and 
his protégé. Their connection was, 
for the most part, founded upon 
mutual interest and mutual ser- 
vices, in which Bacon had so 
completely done his part by render- 
ing advice and assistance, as to 
be released from all obligation of 
gratitude to Essex. He had not to 
reproach himself with any treachery 
or dishonour. He had, as long and 
as much as he could, promoted 
the Earl’s interest, according to 
the best of his judgment, and with 
the best intentions. Nor could 
Essex have had better advice than 
he gave him, yet he would not 
follow it, and the consequence was 
his destruction. 

“There is no doubt Bacon was 
fully and rightly convinced of 
Essex’s treason. Yet. it would 
have been at once more humane 
and more honourable for him to 
have kept aloof from the condemna- 
tion of his former friend, even at 
his own risk, and certainly to have 
abstained from attacking the unfor- 
tunate nobleman after his death, 
merely to please the Queen. Had 
Bacon been an idealist in friend- 
ship, and a model of devotion to 
the State, we might suppose he 
found himself involved in a conflict 
between his duty to the State and 
friendship, and fulfilled the former, 
as being necessary. But he was 
no Pylades in friendship, and no 
Cato in civic virtue. The conflict 
was not of this nature. In favour 
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of Essex there was a regard for 
their former connection, and public 
opinion; against him, Bacon’s persua- 
sion of his treason, and the wish to 

lease the Queen. These last two 
influences prevailed, and decided 
his conduct. The world has over- 
estimated his obligation to Essex 
as a friend, and either not known 
or undervalued his persuasion of 
his treason ; and, consequently, has 
too severely condemned him as 
having betrayed his friend out of 
mere selfishness, which is not to 
be wondered at, considering that 
friendship: is always more popular 
than obedience to the State.” 

Such is Dr. Fischer’s line of 
defence. We cannot pretend to 
say it appears satisfactory to us, 
but it is, at any rate, not so 
unreasonable as Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s. This writer maintains 


that Bacon was under no obligation 
of friendship to Essex, whose zeal 
in his behalf, being uncontrolled 
by discretion, had rather injured 


than benefited him; as if the value 
of friendship depended, not on 
purity of motive, but on successful 
result. Dixon even goes so far 
as to question the generosity of 
Essex’s motive, and explains his 
efforts for Bacon’s advancement as 
literally payment for professional 
services, which his extravagance 
had rendered him incapable of 
requiting in any other way, forget- 
ting that Bacon himself extols the 
Earl's liberality, and acknowledges 
having received a valuable estate 
from him. 

In discussing Bacov’s fall from 
his high estate, Dr. Fischer gives 
full, but not undue, weight to the 
extenuating circumstances which 
have been urged in his behalf. He 
agrees with those who ascribe the 
attack made upon him to personal 
hostility and base malignity, aud 
acquit him of corruption in the 
administration of justice, though it 
cannot be denied that he received 
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gifts from suitors—an abuse which, 
however deserving of condemnation, 
was no more chargeable upon him 
than upon his predecessors in office, 
and the public life of the age in 
which he lived. At the same time, 
he objects to Dixon’s plea that, 
while Bacon was Chancellor for 
four years, and pronounced more 
than seven thousand decisions, only 
twenty cases could be established 
against him, and those all in the 
first half of his Chancellorsbip. 
The true defence is, that the gifts 
were, according to the bad custom 
of the time, rather a kind of fees, 
rendered excusable by the insuffi- 
ciency of the salary attached to 
Bacon’s office, than bribes to in- 
fluence his judgments. Although 
Bacon was tully alive to the evil 
tendency of the practice, and in 
his plans for the reformation of 
the law and public offices, had 
provided for its extinction; yet, 
having once indulged ‘in it, he 
could not refrain from going on, 
especially as it ministered to his 
excessive fondness for costly splen- 
dour—a weakness so strangely at 
variance with his intellectual great- 
ness, that hasty theorists might be 
disposed to pronounce the union 
of the two in the same person a 
monstrous impossibility, if history 
did not prove it a reality. 

Dr. Fischer gives an account of 
Bacon’s numerous works, and de- 
votes about half the present volume, 
of nearly eight hundred pages, to an 
exhaustive and masterly discussion 
of his philosophy. He shows a 
thorough grasp of its principles, 
aud a remarkable power of sys- 
tematic exposition. His lucid order 
of arrangement combines with his 
accuracy of thought and clearness 
of expression to facilitate compre- 
hension and prevent misconception. 
He describes Bacon’s philosophy as, 
like himself, practical in aim and 
spirit. At the same time he objects 
to Macaulay’s representation of its 
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ractical character in his brilliant 
ut unsound essay on the subject. 
According to Macaulay, philo- 
sophy ought to be made for man, 
not man for philosophy. In the 
former case it is practical, in the 
latter theoretical. Of the former 
he cannot speak highly enough, 
nor too contemptuously of the 
Jatter. In his sense, the Baconian 
philosophy is practical, and all pre- 
vious philosophy, especially the 
ancient, theoretical. But in this 
sense there never has been any 
practical philosophy in the world, 
for there never has been any philo- 
sophy which had its origin in so- 
called practical interests only, and 
not also in philosophical considera- 
tions: nor has there ever been any 
theoretical philosophy in the world, 
for there never has been any which 
had not some human want, and 
consequently a practical interest, 
for its motive. 
Even granting that the value of 
a theory depends upon its practical 
utility, who is to decide leah the 
utility ? Is everything useful which 
serves for the satisfaction of human 
wants? If there are wants in 
human nature which demand satis- 
faction, and which, if not satisfied, 
render life a burden; is not that 
practical which satisfies these wants ? 
If there are some which can be 
satisfied only by knowledge, and 
consequently by theoretical con- 
templation, is this theory not use- 
ful? Must it not be so, even in 
the eyes of the most thorough-going 
utilitarian? It way well be, that 
buman nature has more wants than 
the utilitarian is disposed to allow 
or able to conceive, and that what 
he calls theoretical philosophy ap- 
ars useless to him, simply because 
is idea of man is too narrow and 
too shallow. So long as the desire 
of knowledge stirs within us, so 
long must we aim at the truly 
pee object of attaining to a 
nowledge of all things, even of 
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those which have no direct bearing 
on our physical welfare. 

As long as religion, art, and 
science actually exist as parts of 
an intellectual creation beside the 
physical—an ideal world correspond- 
ing to and contemporaneous with 
the material—men will feel a desire 
to study these things as well as 
the objects of the senses; in other 
words, they will be under a practical 
necessity to enlighten and improve 
their minds by theoretical culture. 
To reject all theory which does not 
immediately affect practical life, 
is to ignore one of the noblest 
and most urgent aspirations of 
our nature. Bacon had too enlarged 
and exalted a conception of the 
human mind thus to limit the 
range of its inquiry and specula- 
tion. He rejected no theory except 
that which impeded true knowledge. 
He may have pronounced ancient 
philosophy to be unpractical, and 
added force to this summary con- 
demnation by creating modern 
philosophy, but it is at once 
erroneous and contrary to the 
spirit of the time to uphold Bacon’s 
judgment at the present day, and, 
under cover of his authority, to 
make war upon all theory. 

Buacon’s philosophy, like all philo- 
sophy, was from its very nature 
nothing but theory, it was the 
theory of the inventive process. 
Bacon did not make any great 
discovery, and so far was not a 
one philosopher; but he esta- 

lished principles and laid down 
rules to facilitate discovery. He 
did not seek to limit or restrain 
theory, but rather to encourage 
and extend it beyond its previous 
range. With all his practical re- 
gard for utility is mingled a pas- 
sionate thirst for knowledge, to the 
—_ of which he would put no 
ounds, no pillars of Hercules, as 
he said. His practical standard 
was not that of mere bodily comfort 
and convenience, but all human 
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advantage, of which knowledge for 
its own sake forms no small part. 

If Dr. Fischer has not thrown 
any new light upon Bacon’s life, 
character, and philosophy, he has 
pointed out and refuted various 
errors with respect to them, which 
have gained currency from a love 
of paradox and fine writing. He 
has also given a clear and correct 
account of the development of 
Bacon’s philosophy by subsequent 
writers, particularly in this country. 
His work will well repay the careful 
attention of students. 


Baby Died To-Day, and other 
Poems. By the late William 
Leighton. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.—These poems are 
by a young author of great promise, 
whose career was cut short by 
typhoid in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age. In 1870, the year after 


A Looking-Glass for Landlords. 
Chester: Minshull and Hughes, 1875.— 


London: Basil M. Pickering. 
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his death, a published selection of 
his poems was ao favourably re- 
ceived, that a second edition was 
called for; and now we are informed 
that a complete edition, to include 
all his poems, and other literary 
remains, is in course of preparation. 

Meantime, the present modest 
publication is designed to secure 
for a few of the author’s most 
admired pieces, a wider circulation 
than they would be likely to obtain 
in a less accessible form. 

Mr. Leighton undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a true poetic spirit. He 
evidently felt deeply and thought 
purely. His poetry displays great 
fertility of fancy, and felicity of 
expression. To descriptive power 
of a high order he united a com- 
mand of harmonious versification, 
while an ardent love of nature, and 
a manly, healthful, tenderness of 
feeling, is one of the most pleasing 
characteristics of his muse. 


By R. E. Egerton-Warburton. 


The author of this poem is already favourably known by the publication 
of a volume of excellent “Hunting Songs,” and “A Simple Sermon for 
Country Cottagers.” He writes in a very genial vein, and labours with obvious 
earnestness to promote a spirit of kindliness between the owners and 
tillers of the soil. The poem is characterized, indeed, by sound sense, 
good advice, and kindly feeling, attractively conveyed in pleasing versifi- 
cation. We have also some passages that evince considerable descriptive 
power. Here is the picture of a happy country home :— 


“To sunnier clime let those who need it roam, 
No spot so happy as an English home; 
The summer flowers in radiant beauty clad, 
The social mirth that maketh winter glad, 
The Christmas chimes from village tower ringing, 


Once more glad tidings to the faithful bringing, 
c 


The group close clustered round the blazing fire, 
The child, the mother, and the grey grandsire. 
Dear to our heart the friends we meet elsewhere, 
More fondly welcom’d when we greet them there. 


“ Still strive—when full your hospitable Hall— 
By change of pastime to delight them all ; 
Thwart not your guest whate’er his fancy be, 

If strolling please him let his steps be free; 
Some, feet: on fender, spell the paper o’er, 
Sky fair or foul some cannot rest indoor ; 
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The park, the grounds, the stable, and the farm, 
For varying tastes have each their special charm ; 
What suits the father may not please the son; 
Talk not to bishops of the last week’s run, 

Nor drag the bookworm from his favourite shelf 
To some dull pamphlet written by yourself; 

To some your house, to some your pictures show, 
Welcome when coming, speed them when they go. 


Should the old mansion require to be rebuilt, the owner is warned :— 


“Who thinks himself he can his house erect 
Employs a noodle for his architect ; 
Choose your own site, adopt what style you will, 
Then counsel take with one of taste and skill.” 


We have some picturesque descriptions of country scenery and life. 
As a specimen we give the following graphic sketch of what a lawn should 
eC — 
. ‘“‘ Stretched ’neath the window let the terrace lie, 
Where ruby tints with emerald verdure vie ; 
Gems of bright flower in tinted gravel set, 
In circles boss’d, or interlined in fret; 
Such foreground needed to enhance the view 
Of sunny meads, and hills in distance blue; 
Favoured, indeed, if midway intervene 
Some glassy lake to mirror the fair scene, 
Or some broad river with its silent flow 
And eddying current sweeps the vale below.— 
As costly china, on the shelf arrayed, 
With care is dusted and with care relaid, 
So let the terrace with nice hand be kept, 
Each vase adjusted, every alley swept; 
O’er flowers when faint let moistening spray be thrown, 
Each freckling daisy from the green plot mown; 
No forest tree by autumn winds swept bare 
Sere leaves to scatter o’er the trim parterre,— 
Let tapering cypress here extend its shade, 
And stately cedars break the balustrade ; 
From yew tree, fashioned to fantastic shape, 
Clip the young growth, nor let one shoot escape; 
Where art reigns absolute with tyrant sway, 
Nature enslaved must each caprice obey ; 
To rest inviting, range the frequent seat 
Alcoved or sheltered from the sunbeam’s heat, 
Where noonday dreams may through the fancy flit, 
Or whispering lovers in the moonlight sit; 
With stream unceasing, if both night and day 
Gush forth its waters, let the fountain play ; 
But vex us not with jet up-towering high 
When one short hour exhausts its scant supply, 
Like braggart aiming at pretentious show,— 
The fountain’s charm lies in abundant flow. 


‘“* Elsewhere create a wilderness of sweets, 
Mix’d beds untrammelled by such quaint conceits, 
No flowers with titles longer than their stalk, 
With these let pedants interweave their talk, 

But such as once were in the Pleasaunce reared, 
Familiar names by poet’s song endeared ! 
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Here Violets nestle in the early spring, 

Here Clove-carnations forth their fragrance fling, 
Nigh Love-lies-bleeding Balm and Heartsease grow, 
Here with bent head Narcissus white as snow. 
Here blushing rose by wing of zephyr fanned 

Gives forth fresh perfume as its leaves expand; 
Here turns the Sunflower, here unrivalled towers 
The fragrant Lily, loveliest queen of flowers!” 


Several other passages we marked for quotation, especially some re- 
lating to “the landlord’s duty, and the tenant’s right.” The opinions 
the author has expressed so well entirely accord with our own—that in 
such relationship there is not really any conflicting interests whatever. 
Rightly understood, we maintain that the interests of the landlord and 
the tenant are identical and inseparable. There are, of course, ignorant, 
bad landlords, and equally so ignorant, bad tenants, and it is the evil- 
disposed tenantry that trading agitators play upon, impregnating them 
with Unionist and Communist principles. Such agitators are a curse to 
the country. We give the conclusion of this poem as follows :— 


“* Worse evil still when Prodigal impairs 
His father’s home, and blots the name he bears. 
Now ‘ waste not want not’ few that adage heed, 
*Tis haste and waste that to destruction lead. 
How many a hearth has Pride with ruin strown! 
How many a Hall has luxury o’erthrown! 
By reckless Squire, or vain unthrifty Dame, 
Sunk in oblivion many an honoured name! 
Broad lands by worth or deed of valour won 
In line unbroken held from sire to son, 
Those acres clutched by money-making hand, 
Then factories smoke, and poison taints the land. 
By speed of railway to excitement stirred 
Fast all must travel,—oh that fatal word! 
Fast youth, fast age, and frequent at the ball, 
Fast girls astound us faster far than all. 
Oh youth incautious, take not such to wife 
A giddy partner through the dance of life! 
Choose rather one more willing, more expert 
To sway the household than to play the flirt, 
Clothed with those charms which lastingly endure, 
Through weal or woe which changeless love ensure. 


“Now Country Hall how rarely neighbours fill, 
Where’er we gather it is London still ! 
Each in vain show ambitious to excel, 
Each frog though bursting to an ox must swell. 
Landlords who love and would your country serve 
Wrong not your trust, nor from its duties swerve ; 
‘ Live and let live,,—shame, whether small or great, 
If self-indulgence burden the estate ; 
Childiess yourself, still he, who next succeeds, 
Claims at your hand whate’er his station needs ; 
Squire in the Hall, or Monarch on the Throne, 
Whate'er man hath he may not call his own.” 





